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PREFACE 

There is*no more gratif3dng progf#oT the increased 
‘ interest now being taken by youlg wfurriers in their 
work than tVe attentioft and interest shown at lectures 
held at the Furriars' Classes. 

In my desire to gain further knowledge of^ the 
practical jide of the Fur trade, I endeavoured to obtain 
English Literature dealing with the subject ; but after 
a long search I came to the conclusi(jn that there was 
no work obtainable dealing with the practical side of 
Furriery. I came across a number of books^ dealing 
with Natural History, and what I might term “ The 
Romance of Furs,” but jiothing which'^ouH 'assist 
a worker to make a fur garment. 

Knowing ,how, in my youthful days, I felt the need 
* of sdch a work, I determined after increase knowledge 
and experience to try to give to tSe fuirier the fruits 
of my labourt^, in as clear and concise a matmer as 
possible. 

In this Ixyik simplicity of style has been my chief 
aim, for, undoubtedly, a text-book of tJds description 
‘should make cleimess a fundamental attribute. 

For the past seven years I have lectured on Fuiyterj^ 
■At the Northampton Polytechnic, Institute* 1 * founc^ 
my students jnpst eager to posseiB 8|1 tlfe knowledge 
I could give th&n, and it gives me great pleasure to 
thiilk* that, altBough businsss^^aifs|preclu(fe,my 
lec|| 8 ring ai^.the Polytechnic Institute in the, Corning 
year,, I anfi able to present to them^ as wdl ai to othdr 
furriers^ *11118 k^k, wliich emb^es the ‘substtacd of 
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my lectures. , I have incl/lded very many (hagrams^ 
which I trtist ^ill appeal tc? the average worker. I 
have not dwelt upon, any subject othbr than pfi'actical 
work, to any ^eat extent, fer the aim of r this wojrk 
must not be lost. s^ht. of . It is primarily r, Practibal 
Work for the Pracfecal worker.- 

The ,few notes wliich I havfe added, aifid which db 
not afppertaiiTstrictly to working, a^e included to give 
to the fxirrier an idea of facts relating to his trade. 
Should he/iesire to proceed further into thes^^ subjects, 
there are many standard works to which he could 
refer. I have inpluded many short chapters on skins, 
which may appear as important as those I have treated 
yet more fully, the reason being that, with a certain 
knowledge of work, a furrier should be able to extend 
the method applied to one^ ^kin to others. ' This is 
exemplified in IJie treatment of the stone marten ; 
further details required will be found in ,the working 
of sables. * 

In conclusion, I trust that thiSfWork will be of some 
assistance to furriers in difficulties. If ^his should be 
so I «ha^C%el more than recompensed. 
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INTROPUCTION,'. 

• ■ • • 

The object of this work is to bring b^ore the English 

fuijier in concise a form as poss^l^ the principles 
^ the fur tr^e. • It is specially pointed out thaf this 
work is not intended to teach the'fuMer his busiifesfi. 
In my opinion it is impossible to do so in bobk form, 
but as a work of reference and in conjimction with 
practical tuition it should prove of .great assistance 
to him when in difficulty. 

It is my view that the worker nowadays should 
possess, a further knowledge than purely that of 
practical working principles. With this idea in mind 
I have included a chapter which deals with the origin 
of the trade, making spScial mention of the various 
parts of the world noted for furs which are extensively 
used, ‘means *of transport, methods of handling the 
raw skins* and* sorting them, as w#fl as, the manner 
in whidi they iire finally offered for sale. 

The reasons for difference in quality are deal;^ vgth 
under the heading of " Climatic Conditions,” and this 
chapter sHoffiS prove interesting as wdU as "rather 
iielpful to the wcfker. It also includes the causes 
why some skins are darker than othters, as well as Jhe 
^^erence in the size of one animal a^compared*with 
another. 

I have deemed it essential to indudcf these chapters 
hereia toth for the above-stat^ ^reason •and alSb jn 
the kpowled|;<f*that, this present Wofk being the«only 
<nie*bf its .kind in {he English huiguage, .certain 
pojpts 'of JLnterjst should be put on recor^. 

XV 
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The nattiral history of ^ach animal is also induded, 
although pot enlarged upon, as any further informa- 
tion on this particular subject may abvays be, obtained 
from current publications oii Natural History. : 

With regard to the actual working, which hails been 
dealt with very carefully, all. cutters will realist tliat 
a itiore difficult vext-book could not be con^ile^C 
owing to the various opinions which exist as regards 
methods employed in the working, due to the fact 
that no two skins are alike. This latter fact has, of 
course, made matters extremely difficult in the com- 
pilation of the book, although all points have been 
induded which have been deemed necessary. 

It wall be fuUy appreciated by all workers „that no 
cuts can be standardised, and therefore, to overcome 
the difficulty this introduces, I have given .as many 
methods as possible. It is l6ft to the furrier to choose 
which method is adaptable to the particular skin he 
has in hand. ’ • , 

Many of the skjns treated herewith 5re of a simple 
character, but I consider it desirable that these should 
be^included, as it has been my aim that this voliune 
shall be treated as a work of reference. 

The impoitance of tlie nailer has been dtily empha- 
sised, for experience has taught mf that a good nailer 
if very hdpful in the workroom. The responsibility 
of the cutter hks also been dearly defined, in that it 
k his duty frbm the ‘moment the skins are handed \6 
‘ hup to follow up all the processes to,wHich a particular 
article may be sul^eeted, mclu4ing the finishing 
of them. *I have* devoted small artides to- head 
mounting, twistmg of tails, amd boning, of tails, as 
the correct carrying out of tljpse details , mdkes^ all 

xvi • 
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the diffetjence in the successful execution’ of an 
article*, ^ , 

The pfocess of'cleanii\g is covered* by a separate 
heading, as •well are also .the outlines of the process 
of dressing ^d dyeing, and a cuttersshould find these 
subjects of h^, particularly in discc^verkig the reasons 
for general delects in skins and why pn occasions 
}3elt of a skin is haift. 

The need for a book of this description, which, by 
the way, h^s taken a long time to compile, is con- 
sidered pressing, in view of the fact •that we do not 
boast of an apprenticeship system in* this country, 
and therefore all other means should be found to 
enlighten the workers in the trade. Abroad, jSome 
five years’ apprenticeship is required of a boy desirous 
of enterini; the trade, and •^y production of 

credentials proving that he has been apprenticed for 
that period, apd stating that during this time he has 
passed* through pvery branch of the trade, is he con- 
sidered a capable worker. On the other hand, in this 
country, a man tdth a short apprenticeship, if any at 
all, may at once take upon himself the work of cuttii^. 
This, it win he «een, does not iseflect creditably on the 
trade, as it has the effect of spoiling valuable goods, 
which, if handled by an experienced mechanic, would 
be brought to a successful issue. ^ * 

•-The absence of such a system, ao jdrgady 'pointed 
out, makes it important that every mgans^be found 
to aid ^e worker* of to<day. ^ 

The*reason '^y^ large nuinber.oof English skilled 
work^ is noi available.is thfil the trade is a new one, 
comparatively speaking, hi this country, and it* takes 
manor veaiw, som^imeS even generations, to*estafclssb’ 
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such a trade and bring if up to the same le>jel as that 
-ol our cohtin^ntal competitors. 

It wiU be ‘noticed that t^chnicaf expressions, such 
as, for instance, the " centre’ of a skin,” Which really 
refers to the middle, of it, have been u§ed. This is 
done for the pifi’pose of clearly pointi|^ out to 
gutter what is ip the writer's mind. • 

* fn cqnclusion, I would say tnat it is my earnest 
desire that this work be taken in the spirit in which 
it is written, my motive being essentially to further 
the fur trade iif this country, which is to-day, so far 
as the practical work is concerned, mostly in the hands 
of continental workers, and to establish a circle of 
English fur workers. 



RURS AND . FURRIERY* - 

PAUT I 

CHAPTER. I 

DVANCE OF THE FUR.fRvtDE 
» * * . • 

The trapping of lurs for the •purpose of weatnjig 

apparel can be traced to prehistoric times, when skins 
in their natural state were the only coverings usetf by 
man. “ tJnto Adam also and to )iis wife did the 
Lord God make coats of skins and clothed them.” 

In those days fur-bearing animals were foimd all 
over the world, but owing to the expansion and 
civilisation of the human race as well as the altered 
climatic .conditions of the ^fur-bearing regions of the 
world, certain of these have become rare. 

The chief sources of the supply of furs to the whole 
world are l^ussia,* Canada, the United* States of 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and Asiji (principally 
China tnd Japan). Africa and the British Isles are 
also responsible for aTjertain quantity and var^tj^of 
furs. ^ ^ 

It is a 'well-known fact that the qvAlity of furs 
•depends upon the^verity of the weather with which 
the animal has to combat. It may be’ taken as a g^^ral 
^rule that the more severe the climat#, the bettdt the 

coat of the animal. On the otMer Hand, aitimais 

• * 

suitable for the furrier ^e also found in semi-tropkal 
region^ To retmxi to those tf-apj^ iir c6ld dimhtes, 
North Amerjcff, Siberia anchRussih are responsiJ>te for 
the 'finest specimens. The 'quantities of futs pro-' 
du^ed "fropa thf aboye* parts of the wor!^ are^ akjo 
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influenced by the extentr of uncultivated tjfacts of 
land which, these countries jpossess. 

" Rji^sia is renowned for both quality and quantity, 

, since in this country the fur-feearing animals are very 
thickly covered pvjdng to the severity of the atmos- 
pheric conditions ^ in certain parts, and, * as alread|y^^ 
pointed out, it is prolific in fur-bearing anunals due tW 
itSc Vast stretches df uncultivated territory, which 
permit them to breed freely. Some of the most 
beautiful furs, from the sable down to the hare, are 
found in these p^-rts. 

A proportion of the fur products is utilised by the 
inhabitants of Russia for their own needs, but a 
plentiful supply still remains for export to, other 
countries. 

It must often occur to those not conversant with 
the history of the trade, how extraordinary it is that 
London should iDe the market of the world consider- 
ing how fe^v furs are obtained from England. By 
reading the facts 'given below, the reader will under- 
stand how the trade was developed and encouraged 
by ,thft country which to-day holds the key to prices 
and the world’s supplv. Little is known of the 
history of fiir trading before the discovery ‘by Chris- 
topher Columbus, 1492-1^98, and subsequent explorers ' 
t ofc yast tracts of land now known as the American 
, , Continent. Thd further discovery of South America , 
iir 1501 presented the possibility of increased commerce* 
‘At that period furs were brnteredc and exchanged* 
Most skins Were re^erv^d for Roysdty and tllfe«aris- 
‘ tocraey. The general fiopulation Wftrf forbidden 
to wear most of the ffirs trapped. The increased 
d^n^d w|uch coincided with* supply, stimplafed fjie 
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development of the fur ^ trade. It is necessary .to 
consi^l the oconomical condition^, genially, to 
appreciate, the cause for this advance. As cause, 
precedes effect, so demand is the forerunner of supply. 

^ Jfn 1497 ^great expedition compoje(| of Englishmen 
s|ailed from fjjis country, and discofered Labrador" and* 
Newfoundland, whfife they were the’first to settlefajld 
form parties to buy furs from the Indians, l^ter, in 
1620, the first batch of skins, consisting of fox, racoon 
and muskrat, was exported to this .country by Eng- 
lishmen. Henry Hudson penetrated the Arctic Regions 
in 1609. The settlers in these parts, who were Dutch, 
aided the English, further helping them to extend the 
tentacles of British fmr traders. 

About.the middle of the sixteenth century the French 
navigators fotmd a further field for huge quantities of 
furs on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Towards the end 
of thfe sixteenth century trading posts were actually 
establisheti in Canada and Virginia *for ^e collection 
of pelts, the trappers *by this time having acquired a 
considerable experience in their work. The sgttjprs 
were in the hgibit of bartering glass beads, bottles of 
inferior whiskey, etc.j in exchange for skins. 

With the Indians, who \^re keen trappers, com- 
mercial enterprise in furs grew steadily, especially, in 
,^C^ada, which is now one of the Tnost impoftani 
sources. Here the English were’ aided By 4he Prenci] 
settlers in increasing the trade. During the reign* oi 
Charles II, the English were fh^tgrs of the situatiqp; 
and the Kiijgffof England jaonferted the govegiment 
of those parts on his Ibrothet James, Duke o^ York, 
in, return .for | quantity of beaver skin^ foit^ ^ 

ftnmhpT. hp. fnrwarflf^ 
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Jn 1670^ Frince Rupert and his friends subscribed 
the^ capital anfd obtained ?rom Chswles II a^ 'cliarter 
incorporating tfi*em as the ‘^'Governor anjJ Company 
of Merchant ^Adventurers tVading to Hudson Bay.” 
This Company^ iii much to make the market ^n 
ever-lowing enterprise but was hampe;^ed to a 
si^erable degree' by the continwal disputes arising 
with the French settlers. The Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, put an end to all these troubles. The Hudson 
Bay Company was then able once again to forge 
ah.ead, penetrating and tapping new ground. Ship- 
ping facihties were greatly improved and the ever- 
growing volume of the fur trade broke dc^wn the 
barriels and led to furs being more popularly used. 
The conquest of Canada by Wolfe in 1759 and its 
cession to England by tke* Treaty of Paris, 1763, 
placed the Hddson Bay Company in a still more 
advantageous position. A subsequent * chart er‘ gav^ 
them the sole right of trading from the 'Hudson Straits 
to the Pacific Coast. Fishery sfnd mineral rights were 
UKjJuded with the right to all animals trapped within 
the area. The retention of the sole ri^ht of trading 
expired in 1859, and t&e fur trade in British North 
America was thrown open to th| world In 1869, 
ty^o years after the formation of the Dominion of 
Canada, e the C6mpany formally ceded its territorid, 
claim© for the*sum*of ;^300,000, retaining all its “ forts ” 
"with limited acres around them. l)n this basis the 
Company was •■allowed to collect an<i deal in fhfs and 
deri^^e a large income frorg the sale of lands. « 

‘ For many yeai;s traders secured their supplies direct 
f»om ^he Red Indians, but in later years ,the® actjial 
trappers consisted of white men as* well sd Indian?, 
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under thef control of the Hudson Bay Company, who 
had cr€;s,ted trading post after trading j)ost. until the 
Arctic dfetricts w?re reached. Huge companies were* 
formed in 'England amcoigst which ^jbe Skinners' 
Company pkyed an important par^ , * 

* The pione^ met with many difiicuUi^. The means 
o? trapping then were far different from those^ em- 
ployed at the present day, and Irarisport presented 
a great problem. 

It has been found impossible to procure any work 
on the subject of how animals were, trapped in by- 
gone days, but from information received it appears 
that gruesome means were adopted. Wolves would 
be rouifded up, after having been driven into nets 
by drivers and dogs^ and then clubbed to deat^, the 
trapper dn such occasion^ being protected by a head 
covering. Ingenious traps such as are^used nowadays 
were not kncjwn. The method of trapping the fox, 
as exampje, c^nsisfed of digging a pit which was 
camouflaged as solid ground. Tempting morsels, such 
as a hen or some other bird, would be placed thereon 
as bait. The fox, entering the opfen part of the»tHap 
in order to procure this, w#)uld disturb the false 
flooring, and eventually find himself hurled into the pit. 

Nets were also ^Ised to a very great extent in the 
trapping of certain animals. Another amateurish 
•tmp consisted of a great bar, ^t rfhe end 6f which 
was attached a epear bearing bait! thiS w^ts 

interfe^^d with, S. spri»g woul(^ be released, causing 
the spear to pjier?e the animal. gr’eai study*w«s 
made* of the peculiauties "^f each animal. Certain 
of th« latger varieties were forced to .charge' 
driers pf hunters, 'who, when the animals* ,^ete^ 
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at a coiivenient distance, would throw a do^ over 
jtheir heads, ^ causing them to come to a^dden 
hak« This had, the effect of .dazing the creatfees, and 
the driver would usually bo. able to captifre it intact. 
It is obvious ihat .such methods as -^ese me^t 
far more work tham is entailed at the /resent tiffie. 
Now « we have hundreds of traps set apart for varicJiIs 
anifnals,^ which extend over miles of ground, and th^y 
ar^ furthermore, of an up-to-date nature, so that the 
animal suffers less pain and the work is executed mucb 
quicker. 

“Spring traps* of steel construction are now exten- 
sively used. These secure the animal and hold it 
until ]the owner of the trap, who is generally 'near at 
hand, is able to put the animal to death in the 
shortest time. Many trap? are used which catch 
the animal aliv^ and intact. A device is then applied 
which painlessly kills the captive. *, 

The protective laws make it a dime^for traps to bfe 
other than of stalidard patter^, which is recognised 
to cause the animal as little pain as possible, 

‘ There are, in fafct, hundreds of laws defining the 
methods of trapping animals. These laws .operate in 
all countries from which furred animals are obtained ; 
the most humane may wear furs tb-day with an easy 
cbEscience. ^ 

As fox' the^trajipei; himself, he is undoubtedly the' 
^ifidivfdual *upon whom the whole trade depends for a 
cofitinued supply of^fius. He is fhost active from 
laite in OctoW until the end of the Vii^^er. He is not 
.a vefy well-paid servanf'for the risk he runs,' ^d, 
‘the amount of work he is called upon tef do,eto say 
nbthij&g ofTthe hardships he endures.* 
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ThcL* fading companies adopt a method whereby 
certaia, animals are trafJJped in give^ districts, ajid, 
in order to avoid extermination of * a breed*, * the 
same districts are tapped at appointed intervals.* 
These int^yals permit the animais to breed and 
’nfultiply. 

• In handling the goods’ the vari 9 us,companies UBjiaJly 
do them up into small packages, after the |}elts*h4ve 
been removed from the animals. 

They a»e, in many cases, nailed out and allowed to 
dry in the open. The small packaiges are placed on 
canoes, wliich carry them to the companies’ ships. 
The larger companies possess their own vessels. 



CHAPTER II 

ADVANCE, Cpr THE FUR TRADE {contd.) 

t' / : 

Those furs whi(;h Veach us from Australis differ from 

* 4 i • 

skin% Which coma from other p^ts of the world* 
They boast of a distinctive type of their own, 
whioh is always readily recognised. This is demon- 
strated by the differentiation in type between the 
opossum and rabbit found in Australia and those 
found elsewhere? The animals are very peculiar in 
a good many cases. In some instances they are a 
combiimtion of mammal and bird. 

The opossum, platypus, wallaby and kang^oo.are 
included in the finest furs cdming from the Antipodes. 

New Zealand also supphes a considerable number of 
furs, the rabbit found there being similai* in type to 
that of Australia., 

Japan contfibutes towards theimarke||;s in th^shape 
of foxes, weasels, badgers, martens, bears, hares, wild 
dogs 5hd cat skins. On the adjoining islands we get 
the fox, sea-otter, the Ihnd otter, and* the fur seal 
abounds on the rocky islets around. Deer skins are 
also procured from Japan in large quantities. The 
goods, are, offered to a very great extent in fairs (see 
'pgge 1,0). 

• The Chinese are expert aressers oi SKins, ana we 
obtain from. tljem lai^a quarftities^ already dfQ^sed. 
,The type of animal louftd.in China is luat of the best, 
but mfllions of foxes, hares, rabbits, g'oats, lamb, 
kqjinsjjy, racoon ^d cat skins.besides great niSnbers 
of*sqtiirrels*are exported annqally. Mlrmo|p» abound, 
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and the ^est tigers in the world are foiflid in China. 
Large^umbers Qf furs reach China from ’Siberia on 
their way^to Europe. ’The superidf furs fourfcf in 
China such as the otter, -^able and maften are rarely 
exported, biemg used by the ChineSe’ themselves. 

Various fm-bearing qnimals ar8*fo\ind in Africa, 
both large and smail types inhabiting this confi^ni. 
The weather, however, is not conducive to .the pro- 
duction of good furs from the furrier’s standpoint. 
In a good* many cases the quality is quite fair, but 
the underhair is very loose, the animal not needing 
the same close underhair covering hs that of the 
Siberiap species. 

The animals found include the fox, genet? civet 
cat, ottg-, leopard, ’bear and many types of rabbit, 
as well as monkeys. The ’qualities are good, but the 
skins are not very durable. At tllfe present time 
Ijons'are fouftd froiji Algeria to Cape Colony. 

Europe* apaft from Russia, supplies us with numer- 
ous fuK, including red foxes, polecats, sfone martens, 
baum martens, black and coloured cats, wild cats, 
otters, rabbits, moles, grebe and swan skins. France 
and Belgifim produce the fin^t rabbit skins. . 

Sfcins arrive in^ London consigned to the various 
warehousemen, prominent among whom are Messrs. 
C. M. Lampson. The business integrity of .this* firm 
has won the confidence of the t^omme^cial jvorld. 
Furriers owe h'^ebt of gratitude to Messrs. C.,Mi 
LampSbn & Co. fqr the’effectiv^manner ia which»they 
have, contributed to the^/idvelfipment* of thp fur 
industry iq this coufitry. They have succeeded in 
registiftg t)ie efforts o( foreign competitors to wregt frqtn 
England’lire fur fiiarket of the world. Me^rs. A.^ 
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Nesbitt, Ltd., and also wfessrs. Frederick H|ith & Co. 
are warehduseijien of high repute. JIany othelfware- 
hodsemen deserVe commendation ; it is of fundamental 
importance that imphcit confidence can \>e reposed 
in them. The* goods are offered by Ruction J(>y 
. the .brokers. 'Bdyers from ,all parts of the worl4 
a,ss^trlble here when, the sales tafee place in January, 
April and October. They have the effect of giving 
each particular skin its market value which it 
retains as a basis until the next sale, providing, of 
course, that nothing unusual occurs in the market to 
alter it. * 

Buyers in purchasing goods place a great deal of 
confidence in the warehousemen themselves, who 
receive the goods in the first irfstance, and, actually 
handle them for the purpose •of sorting. This is fully 
gone into under the heading of " Sorting,” page 23. 

Should a purchaser require skins whidi are put up 
in, say, lots comprising 2,000 skins, the*warehouseman 
selects a refJtesentative bimdl» of tw#nty-fiv» speci- 
mens (which have been previously removed as selling 
saifipifes), and it is on these that the bid is made at 
the auction* The purchaser is generally* confident 
that the twenty-five skins in qu^tion represent as 
nearly as possible .the bulk of the goods. 

Fairs 

» In former times when the me^^ of transport 
were, very . difficult, • prospective .buyers of* «skiiis 
would assemble in (!fertatii\.known distiists in or4er to 
jmake their purchases, which they usually cgxried away 
w^th Jliem, This practice ha^ grown to siJch |m 
eiKeilt that formerly established faCIrs weps* held at 
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well-knQVjn towns, of whichothe most important was 
the l^clftiry Fah held at Nijni-Novgor<?d, which 
began id August* and ended in Septi^ber of each 
year. • \ 

Duties were payable to the Govepipient on goods 
which were IpCight at these fairs ; the ppening of the 
fairs is attended by the ecclesiastical authorities, ’ 
Nijni-Novgorod h& been famohs ’for its fairs of 
many hundreds of years, and it is said that some 
250,000 visitors, composed of merchants, assemble 
regularly at the sales. 

The furs offered at such sales are collected from all 
parts of the world and include the cheapest and best 
varieties. The London furrier seeks his squirrels 
particularly at the Njjni-N ovgorod fairs. Other well- 
attended fairs take place at Igibit and Leipsig at different 
periods in the year. 

The Kietka-Fair is one in which the Chinese element 
i» very marked^ • 

The practice of exchanging wares Ironj trinkets to 
silks wl&ch wa^ extend vely carried out in past years 
is now rapidly becoming obsolete, although it is^ven 
nowadays indiilged in to a certain extent. 

The goods which are offered at these faifs are 
exhibited in warehouses and*are inspected during the 
day by intending purchasers who ullimately concliySe 
•tb^ bargains at a dinner, which^is ^sually cdhsiifered 
an important fjaiure of the day’s procee^gs. * * 

A most cosmopolitan crowd assembles at these fairs, 
consisting of busy merchants', dealers,* brokers, ka, 
of every kind. * . /* * 

Fair^are also held at less important towns in Russia.' 
and Germ»iy. • 
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The College Hill sale trooms in London ^re con- 
sidered to ,be the centre oi the fur industry* and the 
sales^ conducteS^ here are well attended bjfibuyers 
, from all parts^of the world. , The extent of these sales 
often exceeds- ^ij^ figures. They take place about 
January, Apri], gnd October of each *y^ar, when a 
very Jine selectioif of furs is offered, among whi<jh 
ate Vicluded the traffpings of the Hudson Bay districts. 

The shies are conducted in a most methodical 
manner, thousands of pounds worth of goods being 
knocked down to buyers within a few moments. 

The basis of ^current market prices is fixed by the 
figures paid for goods at these sales, each broker 
issuing to the furriers his report as to the rise or fall 
of any particular skin. 



* CHAPTER III 

CLIMATIC3* CONDITIOJN& 

• • 

It» is a weid-known fact, so natur^i^ts tell us, that 
elimatic conditions have an effecf upon the qjiility,* 
size and colour of fifr-bearing anifnals, and the Atfthbr 
has therefore included this subject in his wdrk, as he 
deems it essential that a worker should be familiar 
with more than merely understanfling the • cutting 
and working. He should be acqu^nted with the 
causes of the variations of the pile, size and shade, 
and this knowledge should create for him a greater 
interest in his work. * 

The physical condition, of animals is affected by 
the amount of exercise they indulge in, as can be 
readily understood, and it therefore follows that 
aninfcds trapped i» the regions of the poles, where 
they are* obliged to traverse wide traqt® 
search*of food,® are likely to be of a larger build. 

Nature has gifted ’those animals of colder ^gjons 
with a very .warm coat. Similarly those living at 
higher levels possess coats of a fuller pile! The excep- 
tion, however, arifeswhen d!very severe winter causes 
a scarcity of food, the result being that the coat o^the • 
^mal is impoverished. The squirt-el is a ckse in,, 
point. This aqimal, during a ‘severe 'k-inter will taSce 
cover in the baak of ^ tree, where it remains, «.nd 
thus 'its coat is not permitted* tq gr<5w.*to its fullest 
extent. 

change m tne coat rake place in the autumn; ■ 
when all animals ara given a heavy outer jcovefu^^o*; 
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carry them tjirough the winter. The shedding, of the 
hairs commences in the eady spring, so tha*i foj the 
sumnjer monti^ the animal has sf much •thinner 
^oat. 

The poorer qualities, which are usually smnmer or 
half-season specimens (those which ^ckdy Aave 
their’ summer coat or are shedding the*- winter ^e) 
are 6 f a bluish tint oh the pelt. This is due to the lact 
that nature has already prepared the pores of the sldn 
for free perspiration. These skins are particularly 
dealt with under the, heading of “ Dressing.” 

Skins are nevjgr improved by exposure to the sun,, 
as it has an injurious effect upon them, both when 
the animal is alive and in the state in which the fur- 
rier handles them. The Russian sable is a very good 
instance of this. The best specimens come from 
dense forests where the sun never penetrates ; the 
result is that the fin'est coloured sables ^re obtained 
from those 'parts of the world. ‘ThOj ermine fumsp 
yellow as a result of exposure to the air and sun. 
It was once suggested that electrolytic treatment 
mig^t suitably counteract the rays of the sun and 
so remove the discoloration of the skin. This has 
been tiled but has not proved successful. 

Naturalists inform 08*“ that, generally speaking, 
•aciujials fotmd near the Equator are darker in shade, 
t,while*those from* tlje Polar regions are lighter. There 
ar&, hdwevear, Exceptions, as in the case^of the beaver, 
which proves- to be of the darker shade when trapped 
in c Cknada ; \ those , coming from parts nearer® the 
'Equator are much lighterdn colour. « • 

' The sauToundings of snow have the effect- of i^akuig 
a whiter and clearer in bokmr^ 0this«provesoa 

*4 
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gift of Nature to the Unin^al, as its form is not so 
easily tii%:emed by its enemies. * , 

It disp enable^ it to obtain its food^ as its figure is 
likewise re^jdered almost* invisible to "Its prey. As an 
instance, the fox, which *is white durifig the winter, 
feeds on a^pecies of bird known the ptarmigan, 
%nd is able to swoop down upon the*bii‘d unperceived. 
Again, the white b*ar of the polarTegions is albjjle to 
creep unobserved up to the seal and feed on 4he flesh. 

Though not, perhaps, coming strictly under climatic 
conditions* the coats of amphibious animals should 
also be mentioned. In addition to the ordinary coat 
of the skin, silvery hairs are a characteristic of such 
animal^. 



CHAPTER IV ^ 

THE VALUED OF SKINS 

The market value of a skin is natur^y decided 
by the supply and demand^ Nevertheless the '^gh 
prioes reached d’^iring the yearsc 1915 to 1918 have 
proved tiiat the fur products are so essential to a 
woman’s dress that the inflated prices have freely 
been paid. 

So far as value is concerned, skins may be grouped 
in three classes. The first class of furs, comprising 
the choicest skins, such as members of the ^marten 
family, commands high prices at all times according 
to the market. This is due not 6nly to the fact that 
these skins are comparatively scarce, but that they 
are invariably fine specimens. They give lasting wear 
and are soft, silky and beautiful yi appearance.* , 

The medium class of fur, of which th% opossum may 
be taken as *a good example, «onsista> of those skins 
which do not possess the same degree of dura- 
bilit]^ and quality. The appearance of these skins is 
naturally not so fine as*that of the higfier grade. 

Lastly, the poor class ®f furs, w^ch may be easily 
recognised in appearance. These are not so silky and 
lookjiar^er ; a(gain, they are not so durable. 

.Dugng the»last^twenty years great fluctuations fti 
f)rifes have taken place (with allovearfces during the 
War^. These are attributed in* the ijiain to the^ added 
uses to which skins ^a^^e ^en put. *• 

. The scarcity of a skin,, the wbrld-wide Remand and 
tljp prevailing fasluon are the poinjs which will na^urjjly 

6 
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influence ‘the market value* Those with experience 
in the^ful trade have often discovered a new use 
to which* a skin may be put, with the* result that* the 
demand foi* that particular skin has increased con- 
siderably. This, of course, has had the effect of inflating 
its *current jhice. 

"Such a dentand mjght* often origiigate abroad,* ^n4 
English merchants, on appreciating this, haye Heeh 
known to return skins to their place of origin in order 
to fetch a Jjetter price. 

By " added uses ” the writer infers that possibly 
the application of a newly-discovered dye produces* a 
better imitation of the real thing than was formerly 
the cast. This would, of course, cause a greater 
demand and consequently an increased value. 

The cadses for the scarcity of a skin may be classified 
under two headings. An animal is sometimes reck- 
lessly ^trappedi with the result that extermination is 
Ukely to ensue.* Tffis often causes a^ban'to be put 
on the trapping of certain animals for a prescribed 
period, so that they may be permitted to multiply 
and breed freely. * • • 

That careless trapping is likely to mak^ an animal 
extinct is proved by the fac^that the beaver is now 
extinct in this coufitry, which was ^certainly due to 
excessive trapping. 

• Scarcity may also occur, even if f plejitifuT supply 
of skins is at hand, according to the extent df a ■vrorld- 
wide d^and, wllich will, of course, influence ^tfie 
markel value. * , • * • * 

The* world'* demand will^again depend upon* the 
prevailing fashion. The fasMon of "the day might 
d§cfee thaf* browii fuft te worn ^d the dman^*fof 
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such wotild increase. The same might occu* if black 
of white iurs came into vogue. * ^ 

The fashion*,, in turn is jnfluencfed also Hjy that 
prevailing in^allied trades, .such as cloth* coats, or a 
fantastically shaped fur article which goes well with 
the dress of tl?e«day. * ' •> 

Again, the value of a skin deteriorates if the colour 
is not good, even though the quality be of the finest. 
The insfance of a sable may be taken. A really fine 
skin should be dark, good sized and fre^ from any 
blemishes, also of good quality and of a silky nature. 
Those that do* not include the above points are not 
considered the best specimens. Ermines should be 
good in quality and clear in colour. They should not 
have any yellowness, except fo^ a narrow streak in 
the belly of the skin. The^ broadtail should possess 
the smallest grpwth of hair possible, and an elaborate 
watered design. It should be free f^m holes or 
blemishes. • 

The valuer of a skin, so far as the colour is concerned, 
is often influenced by what the* fashiofi calls for at the 
mongent. As an instance, the Mlver fox to-day which 
has a dark head witl\, a general spriskUng of silver 
hairs In the lower parts of the skin is that which is 
considered the best. A*few year# ago, however, the 
Silver fox ver^ much in demand was one without 
silver hkirs. ^ < 

* A 'farmed fox — one poorer in taxlure with silver 
htirs — ^is another kiqd which is sasn on the market 
srt tlie preset* day, S,ome few yeafs ago, on tliS other 
hand, •these foxes were Vnry sq^rce. * • • 

Tha above demonstrations will show that tlje value 
df .slSns \ull greatly depend ttpan tba fasten. 

,i8 
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The value of a skin also tlepends upoij the use to 
Which 4t fnay be put. A buyer who wisl\ps to pur- 
chase forces for ttiping usually seeks ^.ftie fox wifh a 
thick undergrowth and is ready to pay for this, , 
whilst to the purchaser who does.ijot put the fox 
skin, to that* use it is of less v^lije. A further 
dfemonstratioB may be given in the* case of musquash. ‘ 

In this case if the skins are to* be* utilised for 
musquash, the original colour will not make any 
material difference, since they have to be dyed. 

During the past few years owing to shortage of 
transport as well as a world shortage of skins, the 
prices of all skins have become inflated. Not many 
years ago, however, on account of the fashion altering 
or perhaps the replafement of one skin by anotlier to 
serve thS same purpose^ great decreases in value of 
some skins were experienced. 
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MOHES 

The fur trade has grown by leaps and bounds uj(i.til 
to-day it is certainly one of the most important in t|ie 
wpr^d of fashion.' ■ * ' 

Twenty years have seen a great advance in the 
3t3des and vogues of the trade, and these have had 
the effect of fostering and strengthening the industry. 
Dne decade ago all that was seen was a tie, consist- 
ing of one or two skins sewn together in quite an 
Drdinary manner, or a coat, usually short in, length. 
Dr pefhaps a cape worked in the simplest and most 
inartistic manner possible. ^ These garments were un- 
doubtedly, in most cases, Ml^om for the purpose of 
warmth, which,* at that period, was the ^rst and only 
reason for .the utilisation of fun. The numbbr of 
skins used was generally very small, and ’the price 
of such ranged very much lowerHhan iS the cas% nowa- 
days. Some of the.skins in userin this country to-day 
were never used here until recently ; .on the other 
hand, ikins Ti^hich formerly were used for coat linings 
now form the outside of Cbats. Tlys is chiefly due to 
the enormous quantity of skins now used by the 
furrier. . • 

«Theb skilka&d enterprise of the furjier have altered 
allfcthis, with the result that powadays a garment is 
cqt and shaped to^ the fashion of ^the day. ‘^By so 
doing he utilises a ^eate^, number of %kips than was 
formerly the casq, thus aiding m making the ^p^ar- 
ance «f a garment pleasing to^tbe eye^, Then, again, 
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* 

furs are Aot only purchased* for the sake. of warmth, 
(although *this factor is chiefly borne in mind by aCti 
intending purchasV) but .because they,«afe fashionable 
and beautifhl. 

In general^ competition and advancoment have been 
sudi in late years that each furrier, in order to carry 
oh his business succjpssfully, has Seen saddled ‘with 
the onus of evolving new methods in' the working of 
his skins. The introduction of a new style or (Jye 
means new. fashions taking the place of the old ones, 
and improvements are continually occurring. Gsm- 
binations of one fur with another are frequently met 
with, one fur intensif3dng the beauty of the other. 
The sndWy whiteness of the ermine is further enhanced 
by being worked with the soft grey of the mole. The 
rich blackness of seal djjed musquash is relieved by, 
let us say, beaver or skunk, whilst ip the case of 
the cheaper tfurs, opossinn, foxes, or dyed coney, 
nlake for a delightftil contrast. 

Nowadays fure play such an importanlr part in the 
wearing apparel of women, that they are even worn 
during the summer time. 

Such a (ur might consist of»an ermine ^wrap, while 
white furs, such as foxes, are introduced for ’spring 
and autumn wear.* 

Furs have become so popular a featjure in the worlQ 
• ofc fashion that both cloth coats pn(| gowns hkve ^)een 
adorned by such* trimmings. , 

Out pf some thirty-five marketable fum from <he 
point of view,pf*the furrier ^heie are only two dr ^ 
thrqe* which ‘are at the height of’ fashion during the 
year. • * • 

, Favouri^ sha;^ df the season often inl[uence.,tSe 
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market value of particular skins, as often latter 
cannot be put to the required uses owing to' s»e. 

Iii'conclusidn.vit may be sajd that^the popularity of 
^the fur has f oared to such immense h^ghts that, 
the fashion is not likely to wane. This advance j in 
the jfur trade has undoubtedly been fostered by tjie 
artistic worker, yrhp is sufficiently coilscientious to 
admire his work for its own sake, and all credit 
shojild be accorded to such an artist. 



CHA5!JER VI 

SORTING 

Raw skins atrive in this country in •what are known 
a§ original pjtrcels, |nd these consist of all qualities 
coming from one particular district* (this does ’not 
apply to a house collection). Each parcel is t^en 
taken, andl thes6 skins carefully sorted by the ware- 
houseman ; size, quality and colour being taken 
into consideration. « 

They are usually divided into a maximum of five 
grades 'of quality, irrespective of size and colour. 
Each grade is then .often divided into two or three 
shades of colour, ranging from the darkest specimens 
to the palest. Size is then considered and classified, 
the sigadls and mediums being offered in separate lots. 

'The extra large Skins are also often removed and 
classified separately. 

The skins are now ready to be put into lots and 
offered for sale. The first quality 'skins would n(it«r- 
ally consist of*those of a good size and good quality, 
as well as the correct colom for the particular skin. 

The second quattty skins are those not good enough 
to be included in the premier qii^ty. They «fe 
• sightly inferior in quality or golqpir, or ai% not of 
the requisite size. These usually comprise tHte fsfll, 
or spripg skins, 3nd it*is owing to the pmod of fhe 
year when thjpy fire trapped .that their* standard Is 
not, slif&ciently high for tWem to* be classed first 
qualities. * ^ * *« 

, Third <JUaUtie% ard, of course,^ inferior & first,^u8id 

♦ * • 
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second qualifies, and would perhaps be discolbured or, 
according «to the skin in question, possesl^®o pile 
(sun>mer skinsj.% ' * 

In certain ^ins fourth and even fifth classifications 
are made, in wbioh one expects to find a mixtmrei of 
extremely poos ty^es. Extra large and large fol^m 
separate classifications according,to qusdity. I* 

-It' should be' understood that, when a certain 
nupiber of skins are referred to as " firsts,” they 
are the best of a certain parcel for quality, size and 
colour. There is no standard of quality, as two par- 
cels are never » alike. It should still be imderstood 
that warehousemen would not include skins in first 
lots imless they were of the quality justifying the 
description. . 

Often the same quahfioa^ons are made *in every 
detail in the Ig-rgest skins of a parcel as well as in 
the smallest. 

Additional classifications are mdde in certain skinS, 

« • 

such as skunk, in which, besides tl^e above-stated 
classes, detailed sorting is done of the white stripes 
wMofei appear in the' skin, the VEiIue of a skin decreasing 
if it possesses a larger Ftripe. 

The* skins are carefully sorted into lots as above 
and a sample is drawn of each lot* consisting of, say, 
t^«nty-five skii^^, wliich represent the bulk. 

Buyers in the sajle-foom are often able to determine 
,tfie {ftice bf the second classification by the price 
oblained for the first, classification. * 

•Tfie method* of sorting is a rathfer ^Vying one, for 
skins’have to be sorted iS* theic natur^ state aifd are 
covered with fat and grease.^ The qxiallties «of the 
virions skiis are firstly detected by* the c<Jndition*q^ 
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the pelt ;• a clear pelt indieating a good skin. By 
inserting fee hand through the skin, which is often 
encased, ’one is e&sily able to note growth ^d 
colour of the hair, and th^ experienced»sorter would 
at once know the district from .which the skin 
comes. • • • 

•A representative sample of the ^ulk, consisting of 
some twenty-five skms, is removed.*' This is termed 
"..drawing the show.” It is on this sample ?hat the 
prospective, buyer will make his purchase. 

By the above classifications and the knowledge of 
the district in which the skins are trapped, buyers 
are usually able to form a fairly correct idea of the 
class of* skin they are bidding for, without actually 
having seen the bul^ of the goods. 

In judging skins one should not only examine the 
quality but also test the pelt in ordej to see if the 
skins can be pressed satisfactorily from the point of 
view *of the fiirriA'. This precaution is specially 
necessary ,*f or parcels are often sold ‘and. resold, the 
skins sometimes*becomlng stale, making it doubtful as 
to whether they can be dressed well. In testing «ueh 
skins one shoiild grip the hajf and slightly pull on 
same without too much strain. If the hau: leaves the 
ground of the skin ivithout difficulty, it may be gener- 
ally assumed that the skin will not Sr^s. If, on thft 
otjier hand, the hair is tightly §etjto the gfoun& of 
the skin it will ^oldom give trouble in tlie dressihg. 

This may be taken a% a general test, but there dte 
other !neans o^ determining if ^he#kin will dress wdl 
by carefully examining, the ilfelt. ’ • * 

It* wjjl be ’found that white* marks «nd perforations 
of^ appear on» ^e pelt of a skin, which ihow 
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it has been effected by wt>rms. The result of dressing 
such skins,, will be very luisatisfactory, as these marks 
will„appear as* damages. Skins sucii as rabbits, wal- 
laby and nutija are classified in many cases by weight 
per dozen pelt^i. „ Under each skin the method , of 
classification a»s ^opted by the leading 'warehouseman 
in each particular ^kin is given. In the case of Chinese 
skifis such as thibet*, kid, rabbits and goats, these are 
received* here in the dressed form. They are com- 
prised of more original parcels than most, parcels of 
raw skins. For this reason bulk is always offered, not 
samples. The .bales or cases containing Chinese goods 
are clearly marked with lettering, denoting the shipper. 
Prospective buyers attach great importance when 
purchasing to find the shipment 

Treatment of ‘Raw Skins 

f 

The manner in which fur-bearing, animals are 
skinned may prove of interest to the reader. The 
skin is cut from* the tail down the centre ol the belly 
to the jaw, after which it is dhrefuUy remov*ed from 
thfiiibody of the animal and spread out fiat. It is 
then nailed on boards,, fur side inwards. Such skins 
which* are stretched fiat and nailed are known in the 
fur trade as " open skins.*" " Cased ” skins are those 
which are simply cut on either side of the tail and 
stri]^ped*off the d^d, animal. These skins in order jto 
^tte (Med are* placed on specially-consifructed boards, 
which vary in size acfording to the*particular,skin in 
question. 

Thte»reason why s*ome ^Idns ajre rem<5ved in onfe way 

and some in another is that in the manufactiving of 

c^gin fuii skins they are more sati^actoriiy hancK^ 

‘ 
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when " open.” Others, again, give bettef results 
when t jie}^ are dealt with in the closed stat§. 

The sltins which are usually “ opeahd ” are seals, 
chinchilla, heaver, nutria, moles, be^fs, marmots, . 
Persian and all Chinese skins. Otha: skins than these 
are? usually caSed. 

Dissinctive Marks , . 

Most skins in their raw state are often marked witk 
distinctive signs to indicate their place of origin. 
These marks sometimes consist of the manufacturer’s 
or owner’s initials or trade marks and'very often prove 
a valuable clue when batches of skins are stolen or 
go astray. 

Dressers and dyers are also in the habit of imprinting 
their majks on the lather side of the skin. 

The Hudson Bay Compamy, for instance, make use 
of quite a number of different marks- which at once 
show* to one* cognisant of them where a particular 
animal was trapped. Below is given list of some of 
the sigtts employed by this Company, tH’e initials, as 
will be seen, standing., for the place of origin of their 
trappings. * ** 

When skins 'are catalogued Por sale by«auctiQn, the 
above marks are often mentioned, thus enabling pro- 
spective buyers to know the character of the skins. 

which are being offered. 

• 

, , Marks 

Canady The older section of, panada. 

N.W.* Nor^-Westem section.*, ’ . 

Y.F. Yerklort on,Huds&n’s Bay at the mouth of 
’the Nelson River. 

£.M. £ast 9il[fiin,%ast of Hudson’s Bay i^ Lal>r^d(|rw 



E. B. 

M.K.R. 

6 .]^. 

M.R. ' 
« 

B. & M. 

c 

F. G. 
L.W.R. 

f 

G. W.R. 
Y.T. 
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Esquimo Bay, ‘on the north short ; of the 
St. Lawrence River in the Com-[)any’s old 
tra^ng district,, known*^ as the Montreal 
department. »■ 

Mackeneie River, in the North-West, extend- 
ing rfrom the Rocky Mountains to the 
Arctic' Ocean. 

Georgfe’s kiver. 

Moose River, in the North-West, south-west 
of Hudson’s Bay. * t 

Bersimis and Mingan, posts in Canada, north 
of <the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Fort Gerry, 

Little Whale River, in Labrador, eihptying 
into Hudson's Bay. , 

Great Whale Rivej;. 

Yukqn Territory. 



.CHAPTER VII 

<• 

DRESSING 

Tjie dressing^ industry, which is a* very old one in 
tlys country, was -largely practised* here many jjears 
ago. It was, however, not encouraged sufficienli)^,* 
with the result that Germany of recent years 
had been extending her dressing works and, up to 
1914, undoubtedly reached a very high standard of 
perfection. The pecuUar properties* found in tlje 
waters of German}^ together with the addition of 
chemicai^s made the dressing of the country unequalled 
in smaller skins, whilst England excelled in the Itirger 
variety, sjjins being stint here from the Continent for 
dressing. 

In England saw-dust, salt water arfd grease have 
been the onlf materials used in dressing by most 
dressers. 'The inclusion of alum, sulphuric acid, 
peroxide* of hydrogeiv acetic acid, etc., which 
are now being used i» the process of dressing a|j|e 
chemicals which have only recently been added over 
here. • 

The quantities, time of application, and changes 
owing to exposure have yet, however, 4o be discovered.. 
At the time of writing, in fact, we ha^^ good j:eas©ns 
for* believing that very good progre^ ha» Ijpen uiad^ 
in that directioif. Firms in the past were known to 
have bftfught large^on carboys 5f wate» from abroad 
in the Jtiope of detaining the ^aifte perfection of jess- 
ing as that ojStained orf the Continent. When, Jhow- 
eve^ thlbe were opened .the qualities which, renciered 
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the water so helpful deteriorated. There is a vast 
field here for the exploration of the cheijiist, many 
di;essing secijetg have yet to be discovered, ^ahid it is 
only by research and experimenting ip a united 
manner that these problems may be solved. 

The danger of chemicals interfering ydth the plti- 
mat^ dyeing of the skin is another consideration which 
'fliUst be borne. in mind. 

In quality, as well as price, Germany was supreme. 
It is common knowledge that the larger the quantities 
in the dresser’s hands, the cheaper the expense of 
dressing them^ In former years all countries were in 
the habit of sending large quantities of skins to be 
dressed into that country, and this had the jresult of 
furthering the industry. 

The war of 1914-1918, however, made it obligatory 
for the furriers of this countiy to patronise the English 
dresser, who, ' under forced conditions, has certainly 
made wonjderful strides in reviving the industry hgre. 
It is therefore obvious that, if in the future the Eng- 
lish dressing trade receives the same ‘patronage as the 
Qqrman did formerly, it should be able to quote 
nearly as low a price for its work as that ruling in 
Germany. ‘ The Chinese, as well as skin dressers of 
India and Africa, use ‘pumice-s^one and arsenic for 
iheir work, the • stone being used in the place of a 
fleshings knife,* ^^hilst the arsenic prevents the skin 
hardening. • * * 

• The dressing of skins in the fur ^rade plays a very 
important ’part, for when the skin is handefl^ to the 
dressgr it is greasy, lles^jiy and hards* It is hjs duty 
to carefully drpss the’sHn, and great .discretion is 
ealldd fopon his part, in exposing the^skin pccasioqally 
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to a longer process in one* case than jn another. 
Again, ^softie skins require a particular pjocess re- 
peated liiore oftAi than^ others. ThiS,» again, i?. a 
matter whidi must be left to the knowledge of the 
dresser. • 

In order to ‘deal as fully as possiblg with all the 
bfanches of dressing will take thefoUowing precedes 
in turn, bringing us from the raw ’state of the sldif to 
a state fit for manufacture. 

1. Salt .water liquoring — a process which softens 

and cleanses the skin. . 

2. Skins are placed in a " Hydra.” This frees 
the skin from the salt water. 

3. “•Drumming.” The skins are put into a drum 

containing sawdust. , This process has the effect of 
cleansing? ^ • 

4. “ Caging.” They are placed in cages to be 
freed from sajpdust picked up in Process No. 3. 

• 5. " Fleshing.” ‘The superfluous matter on the 
pelt is removed in this process. * • 

6. Efrying. ^his i^done in a hot room by means’ 

of steam. * - - 

7. “ Leathering.” An application of ^ease to the 
skin for the purpose of forming a leather. 

8. “ Drumming*" As afiove. 

9. “ Caging.” As above. * ^ 

*10. Stretching and Cleansing.^ Ijte-deansiftg when 
necessary. , , • - - « 

11. “ Drumming. 

12. *'*Caging^” 

13. "Beating. * 

14. Qombing. (When nec&sary.) • • 

^The skins in^eir^rsfw state may be dijid«f jj/atP 
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two classes, viz., the ‘close-grained and the open- 
grained. , Among the close-grained skiife are the 
following : saole, ermine, marmot ahd skunk," and skins 
of this type^ The open-grained skins consist of the 
following : fox, wolf, bear, etc., etc. It is possible 
to divide these .«kins in the above mahner if they are 
winder skins. Aihong the list of close-grained skihs, 
'the summer skins have the pores open, the result of 
the animal’s perspiring, and these therefore would be 
treated as open-grained skins. The -summer skin can 
be distinguished by the dark-bluey shade on the pelt 
ade instead of a white shade which is found in the 
winter skin. A full piled skin usually possesses a 
thin pelt, whilst a thin haired skin has, in most cases, 
a thick pelt. 

Process No. 1. — The fi^st process of “Liquoring” 
is applied to ^ skins. This process must be split up 
into two classes. 

Skins which are fatty and fleshy should be “ tanked.” 
In this opa'-atibn they are placed into tanks contain- 
ing salt water, which has thh effect of opening the 
ptDces and softening the skin. ’ At the same time the 
skin is freed from grepse. This operation will extend 
over h period of about twenty-four hours ; should the 
skins, however, be exceptionally greasy, thick, or of 
Very heavy pelts, a longer period may be found 
necessaiy. u 

* In*^ the‘ ckse of summer skins ‘‘ tanking ” is not 
ilfecessary. The sking are dasnped with salt ^ater by 
hand and* Allowed tq remain for® sopie twen1;yfour 
hours* * N , * • ‘ 

PrMess No. 2 . — ^When skins have been “ l^ked ” 
are placed into a hydro, •which frees the s&i^s 
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from water. The hydro matchine consists of a large 
iron cyfindrical bath containing a perforated basin, 
which revolves at*thousar^ds of revol\|ttcfns a minute, 
the speed depending upoiv size of hydjo. This has 
the effect of relieving the skins of superfluous water, 
whkh is throwh into the larger bath «n<i out through 
a Vent pipe. Gkiiis possessing a woolly imdergrowth 
should be washed with soap water, a 'tub being ifsed 
to carry out this process. Rabbits and ring-tai^pd 
opossum giye good examples of what are termed 
“ woolly skins.” • 

Process No. 3. — ^From the hydro the skins are taken 
to large drums, about 10 ft. in diameter. These drums 
contain ‘sawdust and revolve very slowly. Steps 
are fitted inside the, drum, which break the fall of 
the skin?. These shoulc^ be allowed to remain in 
the drum from one to two hours. A^er this period 
has elapsed ^hey become softened and ready for 
caging. • ^ • 

Process IVo. 4. — ^The object of caging is^to free the 
skins from sawdust u^d in Process No. 3. A pro- 
tected wire cage with f-in. mesh is used. This alltWs 
the sawdust todeave the cage A«hen in mo^on. Skins 
are left in the cage from a quarter of an hour to one 
hour, after which time they should be practically fre 
from all dust. The sawdust used generally consist? 
of, oak, beech or birch dust, or ^ny*other hafd, lieht 
coloured woods, • 

Process No. 5.-^The «kins zxis now ready for tfie 
operation of “,El€Shing.” Thi§ particiftar* branch df 
the dressing .trade is ponsidfered the most skiMfil of 
all. * ^ch skin receives a further immersion if^ salt 
water by the ” fl^hef ’'‘extending over several hourS^ 
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in order to make it pliable, and is then ready for the 
actual operation of fleshing. «■ ‘ 

.Every skin passed across the fleshing knife, which 
is placed in |>o£tion to suij* the “ flesher ” and is sup- 
ported by two yon beaks attached to a post. The| 
skin passes across the knife, leather towards the blade, ^ 
and.the supemuons flesh is removed. Of recent years 
*thJs process has "befen carried out by machines, which, 
however, have proved efficient only with certain skins. 
The blade of this machine revolves, at 1^500 revolu- 
tions a minute^ Although machine work it should 
bp done by capable workers with experience. 

Process No. 6. — The skins are then taken to a drying- 
room where they are perfectly dried. The drying 
process should be carried out steadily as the skins 
are liable to be burnt by ,too rapid drying. • The dry- 
ing room is heated by means of steam, each skin being 
placed across* a bar separately in order that every 
part of th^ skin is thoroughly dried. 

Process jyo. 7. — ^At this stage of dressin|[ the skins^ 
are practically in their original condition, mifms flesh, 
are very hard. It will therefore be found neces- 
sary to soften the skins before leatheryig is proceeded 
with.* An 'application of salt water will* once more 
open the pores, so that these are^eady to accept the 
^ease, which will give each skin its leather. Seal oil 
and tallow are'rpbbed into the skins by hand. Each 
€kin*is himdled separately and thoroughly stretched 
' im order that the grease shall pa^s into the pores. 
This is esjjecially n^essary for shins which *ifndcrgo 
the {yocess of dyemg.* 4 hberal application of*grease 
will permit the.hot dye to penetrate the ski^ flinch 
hettSr. R this operation be casefull]^ canied out,»the 
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skins become pliable and fit for use. It is at 
this stage bf the dressing that the chemicafe referred 
to earlief are apjJlied. T^e object i^**tC) obtain •the 
best leather* possible, and each dresses applies his 
own particular chemical, a little secret known only 
to ’himself. “Ihe effect of the diessed article is 
urfdoubtedly decided, at this sta^e, ^ success depend- 
ing upon the chemical applied. It ‘is then plated 
into leathering machines, which do the required 
work. . 

Formerly leathering took place in the following 
fashion : The skins were trodden under foot. A 
“ Tubber " would enter a large puncheon and tread 
the skin% with bare feet, which produced a leather on 
the pelt. To make tjus method more efficient it was 
deemed nhcessary for the.mnn to be nude from below 
the waist. This, however, was considered very 
degra^ng, and machines generating heat by friction 
are now adopted. • 

The machin^ used for this purpose has not 
yet reached a high sfendard of efficiency and it is 
stUl fotmd necessary lo carry out the treading^ of 
certain teqder* skins, such as moles, by tjie old-time 
process. 

An examination ‘of each skin should take place, 
and any that require fmther trealqjent should bS 
released and replaced into thq machine. A repeti- 
tion of this cannot be avoided sometimes as %ome*skinl , 
need mpre greasidg than others* * 

Process No. 8 ^ — ^After being leathered and thoroughly 
stretched, the skins are pift into drums with* new 
sawdust. Ih this process the skins ‘are tume^ pelt 
oyfwmrd. ®y aU^widg ‘the pelt to remain^ fordICp 
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period of one hour or more, each skin becomes free 
from unnecessary grease and is cleansed. * 

Process ’N a. — In order to free* the skinb further 
of sawdust, thdy are placed back into the cage for 
about three-quar,ters of an hour. , 

Process No. 10. — Each skin must rtow be treated 
indiyidually so far as stretching and cleaning is can-\ 
teitjed. In carrying out the lat*ter process a comb is 
passed through the skin, after which it is beaten and 
generally looked to. It will often be .found that many 
skins need re-cl?aning. For this purpose they are 
placed into th^ drum and then " caged," and should, 
after further beating and combing, be perfectly 
ready. * 

Thte above processes are the usual order of procedure, 
excepting in the case of ^kins with little fat or flesh. 
In this case the leathering is carried out first and the 
fleshing afterwards. This would, of course, make the 
flesher’s work easier. •- 

Among tlje skins which improve when being worked 
in the length, the skunk, mink and kolinsky* are fair 
spq5:imens. 

These are roped, the object being to give an improved 
appearance* to the skin. They are drawn across a 
rope in the wet state, after being leathered, which has 
the effect of binding the hairs more closely together, 
making.* the skin longer and narrower, as well, as 
swipeiior in appearance and quality, ^ This process is 
' almost tr 5 dng one. 

» In the c%sd’ of l^ger skins, sudp as^bears, b&avers, 
' leopa^is and tigers; fleshifig cannot bS dpne by means 
of thq ordinary fleshing knife. These are*cut in 
the rkw state, leathered as otheRskin^ and»are shaw^ed 
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by means of a currier’s knife, as is used in the leather 
trade. 

Unhairing 

The process of unhairin^ is often resorted to in l;he 
case of skins possessing longer top haifs purely for 
the. purpose of* improving the general appearance of 
such skins. Tjie types of skins whi<rfi usually undergo 
this process are seall, otters, beavers and nutijas.* 
These possess a growth of hair which is pulled, leav- 
ing the undergroY^th. In such cases the pile becomes 
much shorter and closer. 

The musquash at one time used to undergo this 
treatment. This was, of course, before the introduc- 
tion of shearing machines, which are now extensively 
used for this skin as well as for others. • 

When .skins are f'equired to be “ unhaired,” a 
mechanic who thoroughl;^ understands his business is 
specially necessary for this work. • 

Jn the first ’place the skins are put into a hot room, 
each type* of skin requiring a different temperature. 
It is forthis particular reason that a thoroughly skilled 
man is essential. If skins were subjected to a higher 
temperature tl\^n is required, burning would, of course, 
ensue. After being exposed to* the heat for a certain 
period (which has j,lso to be gauged accurately), they 
are placed on what is termed the " unhairing block.” 
This consists of the trunk of a tree,* some 18 iik *in 
diameter, which has been levellM to fom^ a sqiiootfi 
work-table. Tfie, actual unhaiiing of skins shoqjd* 
take f)face while J^ey are stilf hot. The top haijs 
are drawn from* the roots pf “the skin, so tha^ the ' 
undfer-^rowth is unaffected. • ^ 

After all superfluous -hairs have been removed ' 
* t . . 
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skins undergo the process of dressing in. all its 
details. ’ » ‘ • 

In the 'lash, stage of dressing, »when a i separate 
examination of %ach skin taSces place, anj* superfluous 
hairs which may ^e noticed should be plucked. i 
The process of imhairing is practised nn this country 
with, very goo^ revolts. This is facilitated by the fact\ 
tjisft the waters, liere are particularly suited for this 
purpose.* Dressers in America experience difficulty 
as ‘the waters there are quite unsuitable. It is the 
first process of , dipping the skin into water which 
lopsens the superfluous hairs, and it is essential that 
these be drawn from the roots. 



CHAPTER VIII 

DYBING 

OFihe ancient industrial arts dyeing 'dates back to the 
early Babyloiyan period. The manufacture and^ use 
of synthetic dyes hav*e imdergone rapid developm^tB 
in this country as well as on the Continent during the 
past few years.. Dyes used for furs may, broadly 
speaking, f)e classified under two headings, viz. : 
(1) natural dye-stuffs, e.g., those of vegetable or 
animal origin ; (2) artificial dye-stufes, e.g., those 
made by the chemist. Great experience is needed in 
using the specific dye most suitable for a particular 
purpose, « * ^ 

The natural dye-stuff# differ from those obtained 
from chemicals in the limitation of their range of 
shades ; the ’formei; are secured by appropriate ex- 
traction, Such as, in madder and indigo from their 
respectife planft, sepia from a species ol cuttle-fish, 
and cochineal red from the well-known insect. 

The developjnents referred to in the opening para- 
graphs of 'this section relate* more particularly to 
artificial dye-stuffs^ Of these the aniline dyes which 
were extensively used in Germany* owe their ori^ 
to Perkin, an English professor of cheftiistry. , A wide 
range of colours .can be secured’by* the «i 4 table syiv 
thetic processes*;, aniline, the parent substance frqpa* 
whiclfthis series * 0 ! dye-stuffs* is derrv^, is a •’by- 
product in tjie distillation (jf <5oal-tar, , , ’ 

The ^best. aniline dy^ wUl*not wa^h out, are fast, ^ 
and when ^ippli^ impr^ate the fabric of -the irtiole 
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dyed. The, superposition of pigments on furs is a 
process distinct from dyeing. 

SJcins are dyfd in various shades, and most countries 
possess their own speciality in this respect. • The waters 
of certain countries have a better effect upon a parj 
ticular dye t^aQ those of other couiftries, and thd 
resuljt is that one* country migjjit turn, out a better' 
exa^hiple of the saihe dye than another, as a conse- 
quence 6f this fact. But undoubtedly dyeing has not 
hit’herto been encouraged to a very- grea^ extent in 
England, although we still have the monopoly of 
certain dyes, goods coming often from abroad to be 
dyed by us. 

There are various competitive firms of dyero whose 
success undoubtedly is due to , the fact that they 
specialize to improve the effect of a numbei' of dyes 
and so bring them nearer to perfection. 

In the past, the English fur trade has mostly looked 
to the Continent for its dyeing requirements. 

France in tlie past has been noted for her seal, 
musquash and rabbit dyes, \«hich were al>^ays at 
the*, height of perfection ; Aifierica excelled in the 
seal skin dye. ^ , 

The* recent advancement in England, however, has 
been very rapid, and at the momi^nt we are well on 
file heels of our Continental competitors. 

Sft far as fur-dyeing is concerned, the Germans 
specialised«iif Persians and foxes. The Belgians were 
well known for their black 4yes, specially in rabbit 
skin*^. ‘ 

The. secrets of the ayeing industry* both here and 
abroad have always Been most closely g^ar<ied. 
if o^^e were able to obtain thew ingredients ^or 
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making a certain dye, he could very seldom, if ever, 
secure the conditions essential to success. 

Succes^ul dyeittg involves delicate. •manipulatjpn'- 
for some th«usands of experiments often have to be 
made before a satisfactory result is pbtained. 

It may be mfintioned in passing tha^ l^e ingredients 
of* a well-known bro\^ dye which Is commonly used 
are : copper dust, camphor, antiihofty and gall-i>titg* 
(which are specially treated). * 

The skipp are. thrown into large tanks and are 
manoeuvred with long poles. This process is repeated, 
as the skins always require to be impregnated with 
the dye. 

Articles which have to be dyed black are put into 
tanks containing principally logwood, and, after’hav- 
ing been •exposed to the air, are known to take the 
dye very well. Seals are nailed flat to a board, and 
as m^y as ^twelve applications are made without 
darkening the pelt.* ^ 

Another procedure in process of dyeing is what is 
termed in the trade as»“ topping ” of skins. In such 
cases the skin is brushbd with the dye, thus changjig 
the colour of the skin’s surface J)ut leaving the under- 
growth of the skin unaffected. This is often applied 
to the sable pile,* with the object of making the 
yellowish skin appear dark. Thtese skins woi;ld 
lose much of their beauty if dipjeft in dye tdbs ; 
careful touching, with a small brush ih •a ddicate 
manne^ is thereiore resorted |o. Skins that have 
faded *in wear pan? also be treated in thfs scanner fWth 
success. 

“rile silvering of skins, which is dene by mews of 

a|i?application of sulphrfric acid, has the eff^ of giving 

* • 
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the coat a silvery lustre, which adds considerably to 
its beauty. • 

7]he war of *■1914-1918 has done much to" improve 
the dyeing industry in this coimtry, paitly because 
of the temporary ^stoppage of imports, and also because 
we have now realised the importance of this particulai^ 
indugtry, as applied to textiles, fijrs, feathers, etc., and,i 
k consequence', the dyeing industry here has seen 
very great changes during the past four or five years. 



CHAPXER IX 

MATCHING AND PLACING^ OlA' 

Matching and* the placing out of syn§ play a very 
important pait in' th| appearance bf a garment,* and 
are therefore great factors in the success of its msmu- 
facture. Each skin should be first beaten, and the 
worker shojild have in mind the exact position * it 
will occupy. . 

The surface and underground of a ekin should be 
carefully studied, and when instances occur where 
skins appear to match only as far as the surface is 
concerned, but not in the case of the underground, 
the cutter should avoid • pairing such skins. He 
should bear in mind, when working a skin, that those 
which possesj a lighter ground will show up much 
more, as in working the ground lifts, ^ere, in the 
first instance, the surface of sldns appear to match, 
it is probable 5iat in*the finished state those peats, 
when laid side by si3e and compared, a difference 
may be drtected. 

We learn by experience how various types of skins 
should be viewed. •As an example, in the case of sable 
or skunk, the examination for the pdr^ose of matchjnl; 
sljould be made from a raised posjtion. A platform 
is often used f 9 ii this purpose. By looking weM intb^ 
the pUg from antelevat^ positjon one is able to dls- 
cem me varipus* colourings mor# satisfactorily.* in , 
the case of jndle matchinf*this Is carried out* with 
the*skins on a level with the*eye and* the hair running* 
qp^wise. • Tha reasoif why different methods ^^aje 
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employed in matching is because, in some instances, 
for example, mole, the skin has a tendency to glisten. 
Tbjs difficulty is overcome if the skin is viewed 
crosswise. *• 

In the case o^ all long-haired furs, such as sabl^, 
skunk, etc., a ^careful view from a 'raised positioi^ 
permits one to exJimine not only the svurface, but also 
‘tlife xmderground. ' 

It is; of course, obvious that the ultimate use to 
which skins will be put will greatly help in the 
matching, as si?5e in addition to similarity must be 
taken into consideration. 

When a round article two skins wide is made, it 
may be of asistance to the worker if he* secures 
smaller skins for the inside, as this may save an enor- 
mous amount of work in, the cutting. Furthermore, 
a slightly defective skin may be used to advantage in 
such a case, and an experienced cutter should be able 
to overcome any little difficulty by placing such a skin 
in an unobtrusive part. 

Again, lighter skins have to* be used quite* often in 
c^jjj unction with darker skinS, and this is another 
reason why the duty of matching should devolve upon 
the cutter ‘of the article, for he is often able to 
place the various shadings in a position least noticeable. 

is essential * that a man who possesses a good 
knowledge of nSatching should be capable of securing 
the requisite num\)er of skins from the smallest num- 
ber handed to him^ For jnstanee, if an ^ ermine 
artfcle is ‘te^uirei^ to be made*frqp forty skins, 
the matcher should be qviite capable'of .securing this 
number from two timbfers of forty skins eaq^i. * He 
skoum c^ainly not find "it* nec^ssar^* to 0 |»^ 
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three or. four timbers in such a case. A better match 
may be* obtained by removing a portion of yellow 
side. (5n the other hand, an addition ^of yellow ^ijie 
may be used to advantage. * .. 

In the working of certain skins wjiich are bundled 
lx,*2x and Sit, •the same number of (ffie’s and three’s 
should be used, arid ^y remaining Skins should either 
consist of the 2x’s or the same aihotmt of one’s jfn^* 
three’s. This would facilitate the matching Of these 
same bundles on. the next occasion. 

A cutter when matching should qpnsider whether 
he can utilise one particular skin wi^h another by 
splitting, thus obtaining equality in each of the two 
skins. The procedure would be to split the skins, 
and join half of one skin with half of the other. * 
Sldns which are cliosen.for an article should be 
carefuUy examined, and any defective portions taken 
into consideration ; if a fine skin is* chosen for a 
preminent part, but* possesses certain damages which 
would require complicated work to refJair^ the cutter 
should jtdge such a skin by what he deems would be 
its effect on the appeatance of an article when it 
been freed from damage. ^ 

Another ’point which should be borne ffi mind by 
the matcher is the,over-lapping of seams which may 
be resorted to and should prove of ‘assistance in th® 
matching. 

In general it, should be renaembered • that* the 
ultimate use to which ^kins are put should be con- 
sidered *in the piatching, for this \pll asSisjf the cutter 
in his* arrangjpmbnt of the pelts. • .* 

Quite oft«i skins which pcfesess a slightly different 
shade maji be jeorkad "into an article if » cutter is 
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previous , aware that the hair of such skins is to 
flow in £|nother direction in the completed garment. 
The flounce oi a coat may ^ takeif as a goo^ example 
of this. In, such a case, the skins wduld not run 
continuously from the coat into the flounce, as in th^ 
latter they wo'ild most likely occupy a horizont^ 
^position, whilst in' the body of the coat they are placed 
veitically. The eye would not therefore detect the 
different shades of the skins at the same moment. 
It should be noted that all skins "shade” to a certain 
extent. 

• It should be understood that the above hints are 
given as they may prove of help to the worker, but 
are not essential. 

The cutter should always plan his skins on the 
pattern before any work is commenced, ?is he will 
thus often be enabled to utilise small skins in place 
of large ones and generally do his work in a more 
satisfactory manner. * » 

Although not recommended, the tinting of skins by 
means of chemicals in solid or* liquid form is practised 
by the better furrier as certain parts often require 
such an application. , This should always be done with 
extreine caution. 

Lastly, the matcher should bear in mind the three 
^important factoh: quality, colour aiJid size. Other 
pomts tvill be loTjnd on this subject under the various 
%kin$ deait with. 



• CHAPTER X 

r'TT'TITTXTr*. 

Thp evolution t)f time has seen changes in the world 
ot manufacture, but none more in«any*trade than in 
that of furs. Fifteen*to twenty years ^go insignifi<}ant 
furs were worn, but these, indeed, did not pky sucli 
an important role in Milady’s dress as they do to-day. 
The skill and world-wide enterprise of the furrier, 
however, have altered this, and the furs have now 
become greatly-prized possessions, and with their 
beauty ^nd artistic appearance have been accepted 
as an important feature of the wardrobe. • 

The vjprker respdtisible for this is the “ true ” 
furrier, i.e., one who is ‘gifted with an artistic tem- 
perament and great powers of discretion, which 
qijalifies ma;^ alw^s be detected in the finished 
article. • 

The fur tracfe is, indeed, a wonderfuf business il 
we bear in mind the* fact that the skin in its rav 
state is oily and greasy, and that the various processes 
through which the skin passes have the effect oJ 
causing such a transformation that the article wher 
complete possesses great beauty and.utility. In fact 
the whole of the practical side of the trade. mav*b< 
considered as a fine art. . , 

Few people eVen nowadays realise the great dangg^i 
run by* trappers i^ the pursuit bf fur-bearkig animaj^ 
and tJiat each*^dn when it^^chles the manufg,9tur« 
has* a little Justory attached to it ! 

Manual Jiabour is sometimes displaced by mllbbiq^ 
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in many branches of the fur trade but not so in the 
case of cufting, the reason being that standard cuts 
are nevet applicable, each skin being treated in 
its own parti<Aalar way. As my pred'scessor, Mr. 
Kuttner of t‘he Northampton Pol3d:echnic, once saiiji, 
" A furrier is an apprentice all Ins life ; he is alvjays 
finding something' more difficult to overcome than 
"prerviously come his way.” 

It is “the Author’s intention in the following para- 
graphs to make the reader acquainted with the various 
principles, hints and suggestions which ’have been 
acquired by him during his varied practical experience 
in the fur trade. In doing so, however, he does not 
wish any particular class of worker to take umbrage at 
his words, but to realise that he is solely prompted 
by the best motives. 

His opinions are based on the fact that, having 
conducted his "own factory, he is conversant with the 
points which go to the making of a first-class worker. 
Having alsp'fiStd to inspect and pass the deliveries of 
out-door workers he is able tp look'^immediutely for 
P^^cular defects, which would not seem of sufficient 
importance in the workroom ; whik lastly, in the 
offering of^oods for side, he wishes to point out that 
one is again faced with criticism of a different kind, 
which often brings to the surface a lack of discretion 
on ‘the part of'tjie worker. 

• Th^re qre two'’ classes of cutters — the one whose 
main object from the outset is to ^ofnplete his work 
in the quickest way, ‘irrespective of its final 'appear- 
ance, ^md second, ■flie br^tsman who "considers feis art 
first and who will not »n any'accoimt fcje hustled or 
permit hknself through lack* of time to ^evade §ny 
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particul^ method in working which goej t'o make 
the perf feet, garment. 

One isleasily abie to recognise the fowner type»of 
worker, for, •in presenting* jiimself for* a^ berth, he is 
armed with a knife and feels that this constitutes all 
his mecessary aquipment. Half the j-ejtiaining tools 
which are required h^ will borrovsf from his fellow- 
workers, while the other half h'e ‘dispenses with. 
Unfortunately during the years 1914-1918,* owing 
to lack of labour, many examples of this type of 
cutter could be found in the trade .and they have 
considerably increased in numbers. These workers 
usually fail to realise the importance of appear- 
ing clean and tidy in their working attire and 
surroundings. 

This type of cutter will usually attribute his lack 
of good results to the fact that the skins he works 
are not of sufficiently good quahty. One need hardly 
add tliat this particular kind of worker js^ source of 
injury to A business and proves a ventaljle bMe-noir 
to the pfincipal*of a firm. 

The artistic worker, ’on the other hand, finds 
requires a number of tools, such as several knives, 
so that he need not stop on eac^ occasion to sharpen 
the knife he is using, a pair of shears — ^useful in cer- 
tain branches of work for cUpping edges — a foot-rule, • 
a diagonal square, a chalk bag for Va^^king, together 
witli various sizes,, of Vandyke cuts. Althowgh he is* 
not actually the* ijailer, ^he possesses, nevertheless, at 
pair of pincers,^ in -the event of hjp assfstiCnce being 
required at thp nailing table,^ tape-measure, stretch- 
ing-ifon| for softening skins that may he hard, cqpbs 

of yarious • size%, and, * lastly, weights, \^ch 

• » • 
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enable him to keep the pattern in position when 
straightening it off. ^ ' 

cutteV who presents himself with such aktollection 
of tools usually gives a 'prospective employer the 
impression tfiat )ie is a first-class worker and is quite 
au fait with his work. < , 

It is obvious tO' the reader that the .real worker,.^ 
'thiSi trade, as Well* as in others, is he who takes an 
interest* in the work he is handling. He is the indi- 
vidual responsible for establishing ,the fur trade in 
France and Gennany, for prejudice was 'not always 
the reason for .a buyer’s preference for the continental 
article to the home-made one. It was the detail 
studied which made for ultimate good results, and 
this 'point always told in the long run ! 

It should therefore be .the aim of every .worker to 
find some more artistic method of working an article, 
for one may Always be able to introduce a new cut 
which will. go further to enhance the beauty of a 
particular fur "he is handling. " 

It is essential in the cutting of aif’ article «that the 
vjrqrker shall take the right mental attitude, so that 
he does not lose sight of the fact that, the appearance 
on the hafr side of the skin is of prime “importance, 
irrespective of what happens to the leather side. 
•That is to say, > a cutter should have no objection 
whSitever to wOrJc an expensive skin, such as a sable 
or a ^ox or any such* skins, and feel fhat his skin must 
of necessity have elaborate work op the leather side. 
Thfe writer, has Imown a cutter^to revolt** tit the 
thought of cutting ono^ of the above-named, skins 
without making a few ‘cuts or drops irrespective of 
their uses. The man who -cap obtain |he desjred 
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effects vyith the fewest cuts is undoubtedly the better 
workman, "for cuts not only tend to di^lace the 
natural flow of tlfe hair, ^ut also add*sbams, whioh, 
in turn, take up material and make the article smaller 
as well as inferior. It should be ctearly understood 
thal drops do *make articles smaller wn size and not 
larger. The Opposite*, however, is what is generally^ 
understood. When drops are employed, a part of 
the material is taken from where it is not wanted 
and worked into ‘another part where it is 
needed. • 

A system of working to measure is essen- 
tial, viz., ten cuts of | in. means that 
the artfcle becomes in. longer, after 
taking into consideration the material lost 
in the sewing. This, however, is not 
always practised. Cutters will of^en 
lengthen the skin more than is necessary 
and will ^nally stibtch it in the width - i 

In lengthening a skin it should be bo»ne in mind 
that the stripe of a skin is improved by being nar- 
rowed. The first downward cut therefore should and 
at the stripe. • • ^ 

The origin of drops will be clearly seen by the 
oblong which app«irs in diagram 1. The downward 
movement of the diagonal in the diagram shows thfl 
principle which any complicate^ d<bp followl. Cuts 
in the length shcfuld always be long and ta(l)eriii|f, fof 
this wjjli prevent phckeriiig in th&material. Cuts for tlfe 
width should be, sfiort and wid^, f®r the same reasoff. 

The cutter with a vari^ experience in flailing 
always* proves his worth, for he knows exactlji how* 
mJch he rifay eJtpect'o/ the nailer in stretching. , 
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Having damped the skins slightly before .cutting, 
he is able to judge exactly how much stretcli can be 
obtained from ‘them, and therefore does not tount on 
more from the 'nailer, who* if inexperienced, usually 
makes added work for the cutter in the form of team. 

On beginning, operations on any ]f>articixlar ski^^, 
the table should be cleared ; otherwise Natalities may 
bcc^r, such as the' inadvertent cutting of anything 
valuable tmder the pattern. On completion of each 
class of work a dust-roimd is essential. This makes 
for cleanliness, \yhich is absolutely necessary. Pieces 
which may drop from one skin or another should be 
carefully collected and laid aside, for much time may 
be saved if this is done. A cutter on many occasions 
might otherwise have to spend valuable time in 
searching for pieces which he requires to "finish an 
article. 

The cutter should use his discretion 2 ^ to when to 
apply one p^icular cut of the ^many which would 
serve the ss^m^ purpose. He is often ^confronted with 
two or three methods, each proving worse {Iran the 
o^er. He should therefore mhke it his duty to see 
that the ultimate method he adopts will be open to 
the least objection. Final results should be weighed 
up, always bearing in mind that, the choice of cuts 
ws^ should be made with the idea of improving the 
artitle when cofaplete. 

• Skins generally improve by being. stretched in the 
length, and it is often left to, the catter to vrprk his 
skia either, ifi thi§ manner or in t^ie widtli. He 
should always choose tfee*#ormer when possible. ‘Skins 
pulle<^in the length bind the hairs close t(%ethar, and 
tWs adds both to the appearaftce and^qualky. 
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The following explanation shows how the best 
results inay be reached in the placing together of 
skins. TTie first • example given is ‘the * incorrect 
method. 

Four skins of sable are needed f«r a muff. It is 
possible to strfetch each two skins ip the width on 
either side of •the mi^, the heads then being joined. 
The final result would give a muff* of two skins widftli,* 
stretched in the width. The sable being a skih which 
would imprpve by stretching in the length and, further- 
more, considering that the beauty of the skin is its 
stripe, the correct method to apply wqjild be to drqp 
the four skins in question in the length, placing them 
side by ^ide. The result of this on completion would 
give us a muff showing four skins, stretched ill the 
length fbr quality, with four beautiful stripes 
prominently placed. 

Discretion §hould again be exercised m placing skins 
together, especially* when certain skins have to be 
forced tog*ether ^or colour. As an instance, one skin 
may appear fuller tha» the other two, in the working 
of a three-skin muff. *If the fuller skin be placed,^ 
the middle^and the two skins 05 either side, the effect 
would be a little height in the middle witfi a gradual 
decrease on either aide, which is not a great objection. 
On the other hand, if one skin be very much fuller thjus 
tlys other two, it would be advisablejto place each half 
of the one ful^ skin, which is split, to the extreme 
sides o( the muff# Oil joining ^e second skin, which * 
has aiso been iplif, it will be fpuivl possible to lift k, , 
sligjitly raising it to the height of the first full •skin. 
The tMrd and middle skin *is placed intact ip the . 
cqfltre. 
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In the i^iaking of a two-skin muff, in which one 
skin is larger than the other, the smaller «s^, after 
being split, ‘should be placed in ^ the centre, thus 
enabhng the, sitripes to be proportionsftely in the 
middle of the muff. The extra width of the larger 
skin is utilise^ for turning in at the Handhole of *th\p 
muff. *■ f • * ' 

, Ih the making of the three-skin muff, if one skin 
is slightly darker than the other two, the best effect 
is usually achieved if the darker skin forms .the middle. 
The object of this is to throw the most beautiful skin 
to the prominent part of the muff. The lighter skins 
form the less noticeable sides of the article. 

It will be generally understood that it is difficult — 
even 'impossible — to lay down apy hard and fast rules 
for the working and placing out of skins. All one is 
able to do is to give every conceivable instance which 
may arise and the rest must be left to the cutter, who, 
as previously jmentioned, should know when to employ 
the correct method. , 

’ 4 

In working the general run ‘of skins in the trade, 
o»$ should bear in mind the fact that a skin should 
be free from all damages before any particular kind 
of wofk is begim on it. Skins should be beaten in 
order to free them from any moth?- they may contain. 
* A practice shohld be adopted of always marking 
the 'centre of ttiet skin, for tliis plays an important 
^part ki the naihng of an article, if not in the cutting. 

•In moving skins in the length’ or width the position 
should be cle^ly rparljed to enable ths machinist to 
carry tjut her work* efficifently. 

Cut^s should be clean and not saw-edged, for»this is 
oiie^of th^ principal means of afesistmg u? to obtSjn 
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a dean ^am, which is essential in all branches of the 
traSe. . • 

• • # 

Among* the seaihs used axe the following : The 

ordinary ovA’-sewing seam, and the ^apdyke seam, 
the purpo'se of the latter being t« distribute the 
straightness and form irregularities, s© Jessening the 
possibilities of the seam showing. * • 

In the writer’s opinion the Vandyke* seam (diagram 
96, page 109) should be used only when a cutt'er feels 
that the result will make his seam invisible. Should 
he feel that the Vandyke seam wiU.show, it is far 
better not to use it. • • 

Three Vandyke seams are used in the trade. The 
first is the oldest method of the three and the one 
most commonly usec^ (diagram 96). The second is 
a scalloped method wliich • originated m Germany, 
and was used to a great extent for ^eal musquash 
linings ; the Qbject in choosing this cut was to avoid 
ont? corner^ in the sowing. The third qj,ethod is one 
commonly used jn America and avoids all* comers by 
using a cut of waving ‘design. 

The Polish seam, wllen used, lessens any possibUiby 
of the groqnd^of the skin shoeing. This^ however, 
is only used for the purpose of joining heads and is 
sewn in a Polish •fashion. Hence its name. The 
advantage of this seam is that it the effect of 
coagregating the hairs and so m^kii% a cleanfer joint. 

Three seams sewn closely together used irt the^amd 
place ^d for the %ame purpose .are often resorted td. 
The above two niethods are doubtless a 'substitute 
for ihS dovetail seam and apS ofteh adopted foi* their 
simplicity. * 

if he dovdtail seam fe illustrated in diagrara 51, p,^^ 
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138. The .first stage consists of the cutting of the skins 
at intervds, care being taken that in joiniSig.the skin 
the cut in each case ends in the middle of ea*ch appor- 
tioned part pi the first skin. In the Second stage, 
the comers are «removed to enable the sewing to be 
finer. In th^ third and last stage it ^^ill be seen fhii^t 
^ the* skins are locked in a dovetail fashion, the <?iie 
into the other;* 'fhis has the effect of binding the 
hairs very closely together, twice as many hairs being 
crowded into the same space. Many workers adopt 
the method of leaving the comers on in the second 
stage. The a^ument given is that the comers possess 
hairs which will add to the effect. If this is done the 
comers should be worked round in the macHine. 

It* should be the cutter’s duty to distribute any 
objectionable part of a skin whenever possible over a 
greater area, thus causing it to show less. 

In garments where the beauty is displayed by the 
prominence q^each individual skin, such as a squirrel 
or an ermiite, care should be taken tjxat the skins are 
as nearly as possible of the saltne size. In skins such 
a»s*seal musquash, Persian or* similar furs, however, 
uniformity^ should be,.studied, so that 'the, impression 
given* is a garment cut from one huge skin. 

A cutter should realise that his responsibility covers 
%very branch of ‘the trade, from the time he receives 
the skill to when the garment is finished, in spite eof 
the fact that he does not participate in every operation 
the skin undergoes. One of ttie finest furrieist J have 
iltet, Mr. J.'Uflmer, tfMiqp said, “ Most Cutters Just Cut." 
For Ms own satisf&ctiorf,* therefore, he *should*nj^e 
hims^ acquainted with each process applied* to the 
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His article should be soft, and in reaching; this stage 
should u^Kjdlrgo a rubbing-out process, which i^ effected 
before the* straightdhing-off ;of any article! * The reason 
for this is th?it it becomes smaller after being rubbed 
out, and will therefore not fit the pattern if straighten- 
ing-6ff takes place first. All seams ohpuld be well 
pressed with a •warm il'on before bemg handed to the , 
finisher. 

The cutter's responsibility should further lie in the 
cleaning, setting and perfecting of the article. If, in 
his opinion, hot sawdust or an application of benzine 
is necessary, this should be applied. 
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NAILING 

The art of nailing when acquired is’ indeed a vjdu- 
able one, and much credit is” certairfly due to the 
individual who invented this art, for without this 
branch of the work the furrier would undoubtedly 
not be able to finish his garments ^o finely, as is at 
present the case. Little appreciation in the trade 
generally has t)een shown to the value of nailing, but 
the experienced cutter will admit that much of the 
praise accorded him for the finished article is due to 
the nailer, who can either make or mar it according 
to his ability. 

Nailers generally enter the fur trade with the idea of 
eventually becoming cutters, and they are usually 
then of opinion that nailing is tvaste of time. It is 
only when* they become perfect wprkers that they 
realise that the successful accbmplishment of this art 
ifetof first-rate importance. 

The nailer, who should be accorded much more 
appreciation than he receives to-day, has the great 
and important factor of cleanliness to consider, for, 
‘although this i^ also one of the first considerations of 
the cutler, it is Sioqbly important in the case of the 
nailet. • 

* The nailer,^ in handling his«*articte, should Ci^xefully 
damp the leather isid^, leaving the hair side in all 
cases* as dry as possible*.* Not only would dampness 
allovran article* to acquire more dust and chsdk, but, 
#i^n stretched, the damp haifs clihg td" the board 
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and thus, hinder the worker from obtaining the fullest 
possible 'amount of stretch. 

In the ftrst place the article is damped aild foldgdf 
leather to leather. Wate/, should be 'applied lightly 
on tliinner pelts, whilst on heavieii pelts thorough 
damping even with warm water is r^orted to. The 
board on which the failing is to be done should be 
properly cleansed and any adhering, chalk front 
previous operation removed therefrom. The *pattem 
should be carefully marked, so that the nailer may 
place his article over it. He should, .however, assure 
himself, before having damped the article, that he js 
able to obtain the required size without tearing, which 
is undoubtedly a great failing with many nailers. The 
article or garment should be pulled gingerly, using the 
pincers in* the harder ’pelts, whilst in the thinner pelts 
the hand should be used to manoeuvre the shortage. 

The experienced nailer will at once know how much 
stretcli he can obtain from his article, and, if a skilful 
worker, heVill not stretch to such an extent as to cause 
a tear. Tn the event oi a tear occurring through some 
unforeseen reason, the* article should at once be jg- 
moved from the board and the rent sewn. The article 
should be laid across the pattern, and zfhy pmlling 
which takes place should go with the hair and not 
against, for in the latter case the hair would be dragged 
ag^st the board. If the skin is, ly^ever, stretched 
with the hair, the skin’s softness will usually aid the 
nailer in the operation^ the fur sliding more or less 
in the'directiogi i» which it is pqjled. 

Nails should be knocked ^t*the extreme edga» for 
not* only keep better when, ^ placetl, but 

this also has the effact*of saving material.^ • 
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In thfe event of any strain being put on a particular 
part of the article, it is essential to fasten that portion 
\y;i,th a pJieoe'of leather, and so prevent overstrain. 
The stripe which has been clearly marked should 
form the trunks pulling taking place on either side. 
To puU the centre marking out of gear would re^lt 
in .spoiling the article. All parts “ tight ” against 
' thb pattern should be nailed first in order that the 
fuller portions may relieve the shortage. 

Any seams in an article which, are intended to 
show, so as to j^mprove the beauty of an individual 
s^n, should be carefully nailed straight, as, for in- 
stance, in squirrel, moleskin or ermine. For the 
better and more valuable furs the nailer should make 
use of brass pins throughout, whilst in the cheaper 
kinds nails will serve the, purpose. The work of the 
nailer does not cease on the completion of the nailing, 
for his attention should be given to the article during 
the process of drying, which should be <ione naturally 
and not by, means of the fire. Artificial heat will dry 
up the natural grease of a skin and make it brittle, 
apji this should therefore be avoided. When the 
article has been perfectly dried it should be removed 
from the board, beaten and cleansed, and’ handed to 
the cutter in a clean state. 

‘ ^In the nailing of such skins as Persian, the nailer 
should nail hiS ^ticle or garment hair uppermost, 
whilst in the case of white furs it is essential that a 
sheet of clean paper is placed^betw^en the board and 
the article.^ ' ^ 

Thft value of a good nailer’s assistance to a cutter 
is enqrmous,' as Jthe fonAer would know how tiP wSirk 
a garment* which tends to be slightly ujrider the pattern 
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in certain places, thus greatly dding the cutter in his 
duties. Foj example, if a coat is placed across the 
board and? found nq,t to be in accordance.'wdth the pat- 
tern and a shortage is evident, the nailer should see 
that the shortage takes place under thp reVers and not 
neai; the armholes, or shoulder-seam of the garment 
whgre it would ^interfe^je with the shape df same. Jhe 
material should be driven under the ’fevers, subject,^ 
of course, to there being no other reason to act* other- 
wise. Needless to say in many cases it is far more 
advisable to* consult the cutter at this stage, as he 
may be in a position to offer better adv^ice. He may 
perhaps be in possession of a piece which would 
remedy fjae defect quite suitably. This is one of the 
points of discretion referred to above. 

The nailer should •furthennore take care not to 
stretch the sides, as in doing so he places fewer hairs 
over the square inch thus making thdm impossible 
for ^usfe. The^e should be left full and the stretch 
obtained from the centre of the skin. "Seg-ms which 
in the completed'state ^e required regular should be 
carefully adjusted with pins. In the case of an articl^ 
which is to show no seams, irregularity should be 
studied, an(J seams pinned in Sn irregulat fashion. 
Irregularity makes the possibility of seams showing 
less. In the case o? cross seams straightness should* 
be studied, otherwise the article will ^pf)ear one-sidecf. 
OtBer points on this subject witf be founc^in qfher* 
parts of this wSr]^ attributed to the various skins, 
dealt vAth. 



CHAPTER XII 
» 

CLEANING 'WORN FURS 
» ! 
Different methods of cleaning aee adopted, ^or 

white furs and *for dark. Iiip both pases the v^y 
' .fifst step is the' removal of any silk or lining, so that 
the article can be stretched flat. In the case of dark 
furs one often finds an enormous quantity of grease 
which has collected on the skin during wear. This 
piust be removed. The articles are then placed into 
a drum containing sawdust and go through a similar 
operation of cleansing as takes place during the dress- 
ing, when the skin in the first instance is naturally 
greasy. The period of cleansing will of course depend 
entirely upon the state of the skin when it arrives to 
be cleaned. 'The caging process is next applied in 
order to relieve the skins of alltsawdiist, after wjhich 
the articlf mil have regained its origiilal state of 
cleanliness. Should a drum not * be available, a 
JiJ^eral application of benzine followed by hot sand 
vigorously rubbed into the skin has gilmost the same 
effect. ' * ' . 

When the article has been qleaned it should be 
« examined, and those parts which ar^ found too poor 
foV further u^e ^removed. In the case of a tie the 
• parts roumd the heck will require attention ; * in 
•the case of a muff it would be ^ those parts which 
•have received mqst friction. When these Vom-out 
portions have been remedied, the a^cle may be 
ren\pdelled to jts original or new shapes as ^the'Tjase 
may be. 
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# 

Any additions should be matched to the skin after 
the. cleaning has taken place, for an article in the wear, 
if it is of ,*a pale c<jlour, becomes so dirjy^ and greasy 
that the worker himself ns often mjsled as to its 
original colour. This, however, is revealed when the 
progess of cleaning is completed. 

In the event of a s^in needing r^dyetng, sufficient 
material should be found wliich will fom the addition • 
both for remodelling and repairing. The acticle il 
then recut, allowing a plentiful supply of material 
as shrinkage takes place during the process of dyeing. 
Additional material should be sent to’gether with the 
article to the dyers in order that they may both gb 
through jthe process of dyeing together. This method 
has the advantage of making doubly certain that the 
additions .will perfectly match and thus provide for 
any unforeseen shortage. 

It is never advisable to carry out the werk completely 
bef 9 re* dyeing* as articles during the process of re- 
dyeing are4iable to shrink, and if the cutter is working 
to given* measufts, thij would make a difference to 
the size of the finished article. 

With regard to the cleaning of white furs, of whidb 
ermines may be taken as a gocM example* the, skins 
should be cleansed with benzine, which will remove 
all grease. They should then be covered with Plaster^ 
of Paris and allowed to remain for •about Jtwenty- 
four hours. The application of wet^starch in the las^ 
stage of work Vill further cleanse and whiten th^ 
skin. •• * ‘ ‘ 

When possible, it will alw^^ b^ found advisable to 
usCa drum in preference to ^y method by hand. It 
wilj, of course, ^always, prove the naore s9,tisfilbtogjr 
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if, 

way, particularly as this method is applied to the 
skin in its raw state. > ' 

The article will need re-naihng when it has returned 
from the drum. The methods to be applied for the 
remodelling of skins after they have been cleaned Will 
be found imder the headings of the vadous skins. <\ 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

♦ 

SABLE 

French : Martre ZibeUine, German : Zobel, 

• l^atufal History, Etc. 

• 

Many types of marten are termed " Sable,” but the 
sable proper is obtained from Russia and parts of 
North China. 

We shall, however, for the sake of lucidity classify 
the Canadian marten, termed the ” Hudson Bay 
Sable,” as sable, under which name it is usually 
known. From* the standpoint of the furrier, the 
Russian, Cana‘dian, and Chinese sable are of most 
importance! • 

Let us ‘deal with the# most beautiful and valuable 
of the Russian variety ^f sable known as the Crow» 
sables. The animals were cultivated especially to 
supply the ’Russian nobility with their exqtoite 
skins. 5lny surplus .was placed on the markets, and 
fetched exceedingly high prices ; for, taking into conr • 
sideration the size, the sable is perjiq^s one ’of t!ie 
most costly fuis^n the market! The price varies* 
from £] io £25, th« rare^ spedmgns bringing as much* 
as £35 jf>er skin.. The average size ®f a slonr'is 14| in.* 
by 5J4n. Tlje animal is a. member of the marten 
frm%. .The* species generally* have sfflcy coats,i*but 
the *able excels them all in this particular. 
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The sable feeds on hares and mice. It cah easily 
be tamed 'and becomes very attached to its master. 
The maletsabl^ gives us a larger skin than't^iat of the 
female. It varies in colounwith the chai\ging seasons. 
In the summer the coat is of a reddish hue with a 
sprinkling of grey hairs at the head. Jts coat asstmes 
a dark (nearly blac^) shade when the. winter approac^s. 

' /he underwool . is fine, soft, and *the top hairs 
regular, var 5 dng between in. and 2 in. in depth. 
The largest are obtained from Kamschatka, they 
being, however, a little lighter than those coming 
from Yakutsk and Okhalsk. The most valuable of all 
skins come from the former-mentioned place, which 
is situated in Siberia. Here are found the very 
rarest and finest — those covered with silvery hairs. 

The American and Canadian sables a];e slightly 
larger in size, the average measurement being 18 in. 
by 5^ in. These skins are found in colours varying 
from dark brown to yellow. The dark skins are 
worked in their natural state, but the .yellow are 
usually “ lopped ” to darker shades. The animals 
are trapped — they are never shot, as this would 
fiaturally injure the skin. 

Gr^at hardships and danger are experienced by the 
trappers in capturing the animals. In the vas* forests 
^of Russia, dense ^and dark, many ‘a trapper has found 
his doom. Wandering out of the known track, he 
^has tramped on' and on, finally succumbing to the 
jcy climate and privation generally.' ' 

When caught the *'Coat is' removed as quickly as 
possible and allowed* to dry in the ‘air after being 
stretched flat to its fullest extent. Tfa^e best skins 
zxp Yhos§ obtained from jgimiAls trapped* in ^the. 
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season— the winter time. To prove this theory cor- 
rect, a ^vere winter is always known to produce 
exceptionally fin^ skins, ^ although in* abnormally 
severe winter is likely to. prevent tAe .animal from 
obtaining a sufficient supply of food,'* in which case a 
perfect growth* is not obtainable. Anynals trapped 
between seasons or iif the summer time are poora" in 
colour as well as texture ; also skins trapped further 
north are usually darker. It is a noted fact that 
sables trapped iir dense forests, where the sun never 
penetrates, are of the darkest type, proving that the 
sun has an injurious effect upon the colour of the skin. 
Sables are shipped to this country by the shipping 
companfes, the chief amongst whom are the Hudson 
Bay Co., the Russian.Fur Co., the Alaska Commercial 
Co., the *lVIissouri Co., the American Fur Co., the 
Russian Sealskin Co,, the Pacific Co.,, and the Royal 
Greenland Fu{ Co. They are forwarded to the vendors 
in "London, amongst whom the leading are Messrs. 
C. M. Lampson«& Co., A. & W. Nesbitt? Ltd., and 
Messrs. Fred Huth & Co. They are there classified 
in their respective qualities and are offered for safe 
under the Jianimer. 

Classificojfion {by Warehousemen) 

The skins arrive in what are technically termed 
"JDriginal Parcels,” which meaijs Iftiat skind caught 
from one particular district are collected and despjftched 
in thejifc original state. • • ^ 

The following baethod is ^he« adopfed by tlfe 
wareHbusemen in this counti^, who sort them ift the 
following mamner — 

ist Large . — ^The flhest piled skins of ihe paifSd 
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selected for their size as well as the full pile, clear pelt 
ahd good colour. ' 

Jsi. — ^Tuis skin in quality is equftl to 1st Large but 
not the same siie skin. It must still be of the ordinarj^ 
size to be referred to as 1st ordinary. \ 

2nd . — Skins which have not the fine pile dufe\ to 
having been caug'nt between the seascms or that ihe 
gnimal did not sufficiently develop. The colour would 
still be' dark, but it would be found to possess a poor 
pile. 

drd . — Distinctly a summer skin, with little hair 
cpmpared with the good skin, and dull on the leather. 
Sometimes it may happen that a skin possesses all 
the qualities of the 1st or 2nd grades, but ori account 
of a blemish is put into No. 3 grade. 

1st, 2nd and 3rd pales are classified the same as 
above, that is, with reference to their pile and size, 
but are in a category of their own because of cplour. 
In the event of the particular -shipment not com- 
prising of SJjfficient quantities to divide, the skins are 
referred to as “ Pt. Pale,” which means that the dark 
sold light skins are contained in the one parcel. 

4th . — ^Would be a poor skin, damaged ^nd unfit to 
be placed in any of the preceding grades. 

U 

Practical Work ~ 

On studying the peculiarities of the sable skin, offie 
finds ••thatt the head Is of a flat nature. It increases 
iii the depth of the, pile un;til it reaches th^ front 
paws. It Then runs pretty regulatiy, (growing higher 
in the pile, taking 'that ‘course right to«the ruttip of 
the skin, where it is at its best. The variations in the 
hair are fc^t observed in a Very fine skim The jiile 
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rises on either side from the flat stripe in the centre, 
decreasing •gradually to the side, which constitutes 


the belly *of the skin — ^too flat for 
use. From the outset it njust be 
borne in mind that no cuts may 
be ftiade runniifg in one continu- 
ous cut from ‘the mtddle of the 
skin to the extreme side, for the 
result of so doing would be that 
some of tha flat part of the skin 
would work its way into the fuller 
part. Again, no cut can be made 
to extend in length above the 
front paVs, nor may one be made 
in a downward direction beyond 
the front ^aws. Bearing all tliis 
in mind, the skin should be slit 
exactly down, the middle of the 
belly. The skin will*then be quite 
flat, except for, the front paws, 
which should be cut through the 
mider side of the paw* and then 
stretched. , ^ 

Slightly damp the skin and 
stretch. This enabks the cutter to 
know exactly how much material 
ha has to work with. The worker 



will bear in mind 'the article whicfi 


he is ^d>out to make, ^tretchi^jg j 

for width or length accordingly. • il 

The dbject ®f this operation is' Diagram 2. 

to give* the Gutter a better idea of how many c\jts in 

th^length dr the^width Ke may require, thus ^eventing 
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any unnecessary cuts. The centre of the skin must be 
clearly marked, preferably in ink, this ‘ajsp applies 
t(y the gill ' £&id sides. Care in marking Ihould be 
emphasized.. Any cut which is intended to extend 
from the actual stripe of the skin could be worked 
on the leatl?ei> side, the ink marks' having alrfe^y 
been placed there for guiding 'purposes. Portions of 
the skin which are marked in diagram 2 should on no 
account be stretched, but left full. The very loose 
hair in these parts will be clearly seen ©n any skin. 
Any stretchings will tend to place the few hairs that 
. are there over an even greater 

A B area, which would make that 

particular part of 'the skin 

A B entirely, unfit for use. A 

method of congregating the 
hair together is adopted by 
diagraA 3 sewing a piece , of flannel on 

the leather side as a binding to 'a Polish seam. ^ 
Heads, tails and paws should not removed if the 
article when completed is td have same on in the 
foiished state. If the head is removed for some pur- 
pose — perhaps for rngunting by a naturalisf — it should, 
before removing, be marked as diagram 3. It may 
then be cut through the horizontal, line, leaving two 
•vertical lines on 'both the head and the remainder of 
the skift. This enables the cutter to replace same«as 
•nearfy as ‘possible in the natural position. 

• If occasion arises when the. head* must be ii^flioved 
from the skin, sinoe tjie article is Required minus the 
head, it would be fblly tb try and use part of th‘e head 
to increase the ‘size of 'the skin. This ivould render 
tllq head '.useless and would’ aSso give an awkvi%rd 
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flatness, which would by no means in\prbve the 
article. ..'Fhe neck of the skin will usually be 
found to6 narrow •for 
work and v^ill be re- 
quired as near the 
width of the rerftainder 
of the skin as possible. 

Diagrams 4 and 5 illus- 
trate the different cuts 
that should be ‘used 
when the head is on 
the skin and when 
same is removed. 

In dia^am 5 we have 
adopted a cut whic]i 
enables lis to obtain 
the width in a manner 
which lessens .the possi- 
bilities of any seams 
showing. The Ipngues 
protrude into that part 
of the neck which has' 
the highest^pile, whilst 
the gill is moved inde- 
pendently. Diagram 4, 
which is the method 
adopted when the head 
of the skin is removed 
for wj^ning the tieck, 
shows cuts whiclf are , t 

inserfed dorwi the skin, biihging* the required tvidth 
into aSgnmkit. In diagrams* 4 and € we may lepeat 
thi cut as •often as is r^uired. 
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A bad piece will be found underneath the tail of 
the skin. This must be removed by a* out in the 
form of i tOn^e, which is shown (n dia^am 4. 

* The extreme ides 

can be worked either 
on tKe skin or ime- 
‘pendently. In the 
latter case the sides 
should be carefully 
cut,‘ and • allowed to 
hang from one par- 
ticular point of the 
skin— preferably the 
lowest poini Any 
.cuts which are made 
in the length of the 
skin may be repeated 
in the , sides (unless 
iiretching is resofted 
to), fUnd w)ien the 
required length is ob- 
tained, the sides can 
be sewn to the original 
place. 

"Cuts for the length 
of the sldn should be 
s^long and tapering and 
" are illustrated in dia- 
, grain 4, as any s^umpi- 

Efess is liatee to cafusq, puckering. ‘‘Diagram 4 show$ 
the shortest cut which should be used. ‘There iiould 
be a«tendency towards longer cuts. The points which 
to be‘, borne in mind ^e “the 'follofldng : llie 
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cuts should run from the centre of the, skin and 
end* as nf gu* the centre as possible, whilst the second 
cut ends ill the middle of the skin. Lastly, Hhe thisd 
cut will end* at the side. .All pointaf s!jjould be on 
different levels, for the reason that ii4egularity tends 
to ihake the pbssibility less of any *se^m showing. 
Th5 cut, as demonsfrated in dia^am 4, may 'be 
repeated as often as foimd necessary* and should 
dealt with by measurements, viz., 3 in. in the* length 
requires six. cuts *of an J in. to obtain the required 
length, having already taken into account the hope 
of obtaining the little that will be lost* in the sewing 
of the skin by stretching. Cuts in the width of a sable 
skin are generally not required since the skin is dressed 
in the length, and tlje worker is able to obtain by 
stretching ’all the width he requires. Should, however, 
exceptional widths be wanted, diagram 5 describes the 
method which .should be adopted. The above are the 
principles of the working of the particular skin in 
question,^ and ij is left for the worker 4o use his 
discretion in points he selects to help him in his work. 

Diagram 6 illustrates* a collar of two skins in which 
a distinct qrcular sweep is reqjiired. Thg principle 
of the cut is illustrated in diagram 4. The two ’skins 
which are used for 4he collar should be split, half of 
one sldn being joined to half of the other in each case.* 
The first cut nearest the centre of tl(e*outside*half of 
*tlw skin should be let out a J in., the second* half* 1 in.* 
juid th^ third cut f in. •The inside half-skin should b6 
let in a J in. neareSt the centre* in«reasing*fo the out- 
side td J in., 4he result being* that ’the outside is | bi. 
longer and fhe inside J in. sfiorter than it originally 
Thi^ will*tend*to* distribute the fulhibss whll^ 
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must occur in the procedure of easing and letting out 
of a skin. Our method divides any fullness and 
spreads it over the whole area. hXhis cut can also 
be repeated as often as fo^md necessary. ' ^ 

Let us now cleal with a collar in which so great a 
sweep is not rfquired. The method ‘as illustrate^ in 
diagram 7 sliould be followed. ' . ‘ ' 

, ‘It is specially advisable to procure for this collar 



ttwo skins, one slightly smaller than the other. The 
latter skin sho'Ul(i be split and placed on the outside 
•of thp coUar. The hatural shape of, the skin should' 
be retained. The sides extei\d lower than thg^ centre 
of the rump Vhich^s what is required*, for the outside 
of the collar. The* smaller skin should Jbe treated as 
diag^m 7 illustrates dnd joined centre to « centre. 
This method gives a simple' way ef obtaining the 
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desired effect. As will be seen in the illustration, tht 
head is inserted to obtain the width required. Diagrarc 
8 ^ves the finished effect. 



In both methods 
the head should 
joined‘'at the back 
means of a Polish 
or a number of seam^ 
together, which will 
tend .-to bind the hairs 
closer, making the pos- 
sibilities less of the 
ground showing. The 
dovetail seam is also 
used for the pur- 
pose of joining heads, 
and is much prefer- 
able to any , other 
nvethod. 

Diagram '9 shows a 
. method which should 
' be adopted if the skin 
is required slightly 
rounded. In this case 
a ,cut is made in a 
rounded fashion ex- 
tending from the si(Je 
of the, skin to a length 
of 3 in. T^s cut 
releases, the skih and 
enables ijs to obtain 
a greater sweep. It 
will be noticed that 
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the side is independently treated in the length and 
joined back. 



It oftdb arises 
when two skins are 
of different lengths 
and., the articles [ in 
question necessitate 
skins of the same 
length, a method 
described in diagram 
10 will get the furrier 
over this difficulty. 
Assuming that one 
skin is 2 in. longer 
than the other, 1 in. 
is removed in an 
irregular fashion 
from the longer skin 
and iiiserted into the 
shorter skin, the re- 
sult; being two skins 
of the same size. It 
would be advisable 
to split the two skins 
when using this 
"method. A further 
method when the 
same result is needed 
is, described in dia- 
gjrarn 11. A' part of 
A skin must bfi found 
which matches a 
shorter , part of, B 
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skin, as illustrated. The result after joining will be that 
the cutter has two skins of the same size, which 
should *hen be split. The seams may be Van- 
dyked to ensure Snyisibility. A third * method 'of 
obtaining a similar effect can *b^ abtained by • 
using cut, shape of diagram 10, with the prin- 
ciple of diagram 1 J . Cut may^ be • carried out 
finishing at 1* in. above the hind paws. Diagram , 
12 shows a method of placing together two sable 
skins to form a muff. The two skins in question 
are skins AB and CD. AB skin is the larger of the 
two, both skins are required longer. * CD is dropped 
to the length of AB skin, the latter th^efore remain- 
ing the wider one of the two. CD skin is placed to 
the centre of the muff after being joined to each half 
of AB skiij. The cut for the length should be repeated. 
The extra width at the sides of the muff will be turned 
in forming the hand-hole. The result of working the 
two-skin muS as illustrated in diagram 13 both 
utilises ev£ry avail^le inch of the skin and at the 
same time giv^ uniformity to the whdle muff in 
the splitting. Cuts fpr the length may be repeated 
as often as is necessary. 
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SABLE — {Continued) 


Before the arcluous task of cutting a particular 
article is comnienced, the cutter sometimes has the 
, problem of perfecting the damaged skins which have 
been given to him. On page 336 (Damages) solutions 
of a few knotty problems with which the cutter 
sometimes finds himself confronted will be found. 
Diagram 14 gives a further method of obtaining 
length. It will be seen that cuts are made in an 
opposite direction. The first cut is made towards 
the head instead of the rump. Diagram further- 
more shows a different method of removing paws. 
Note should be taken of the cut above the rump 
which is slit ?iid stretched as indicated. Two cuts 
are made at the rump, lengthening and. narrowing in 
one movement. The actual cut lor length , finishes in 
its downward stroke | in. from side, as a change of 
texture occurs at this part. The maximum of the 
Rngth of drops should be |. Sides may be stretched 
or cut as rircumstanaes permit. 

In order to obtain the effect of two skins from one, 
the following method should be adopted ; the skin 
should be stretched and nailed, ’ obtaining width. 
Cut up the skin' into a series of | in. strips. For 
example, hi the skin in question, we aie able to obtain 
twenty-one J-jn. strips. 

No. 1 1 strip forms* the centre of A skm, being joined 
at each side by strip nuplbers ih the following order : 
1. 3,' 5, 7, 9. 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21.' B skints 
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comprised of strips 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. It 
will be noticed that strip No. 11 is allowed to remain 
intact as it forms the centre of the skin. 

Spht the two n^w skins,' joining'’ half of A skin with 
half of B skin,\thus further forming irregularity. 

In the making of a sable coat, which, needl^pss to 
say, is one of tlie- most expensive of gairments, (im^ of 
two methods should be employed. 

In the first method each individual skin will stand 
out for itself, whilst in the second case, three skins are 
joined together in the manner indicated on page 83, thus 
showing panels of skins reaching from the top of 
the garment to the bottom. The latter method is of 
course far more comphcated. 

In undertaking the making of such a coat the fore- 
most point to be borne in mind ‘ is that the success of 
the garment will depend on the greater number of 
skins used in'" the width. 

If, for instance, fourteen skins weie used for the 
bottom of^the garment, a similar number of stripes 
wiU be noticeable. If in lengthening the skins, which 
in itself beautifies the article, the worker is able to 

<r 

put twenty-one skins in the skirt of the coat, a greater 
number Gf stripes show, and this will have the 
effect of further improving the appearance of the 
^garment. In using the materiaf in this manner, the 
hairs a^e bound closer together which further improves 
tthe (juality. " " ^ , 

. The latter method which is illustrated in diagram 
15, metho^i 1, is that which is known as “ Idsing the 
seain.” The skins, selfecfed for the garment should be 
carefully matched in the first instance for size^ quality 

ajid colour They should then be paired according to 

• ^ 
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^ze. When this has been done a number are reserved 
for the centre of the back, the next best for+h^ fmn+c, 



Diagram 15 • 


for their respective places in tlje garment, bearing ift 
mind that they may be split ^ as* occasion* demands. 
Assuming that the skins have been placed in position 
on the.pattem, they should tlien be treated individu- 
ally. The ^att«m should be carefully megfSured send 
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the skins lengthened according to calculation. The 
general principles of squaring a skin, as, given' on 
previous pages, should be follov/ed, a whole skin 
forming the^ centre of the back. One skin, which 
should be spHt,^will occupy either side of the centre 
back. Thus ^ the cutter will have thrfee skins for^^g 
the most promin'ent part of the back of the coat, 
which are absolutely uniform in colour. 

The bbject of the following cut is to make the three 
skins appear as one. In carrying this out, the point 
marked with a. cross in diagram 16, which matches 
the rump of the skin, is removed and placed at the 
top of the three skins marked A, B and C. The heads 
are carefully matched together and, after being split, 
into strips, are fixed in a manner which will give a 
continuous flow of hair, the amoimt of portions cut 
depending on the natme of the skin As the three 
skins in question are short in the length it will be 
necessary to apply cuts. These cuts should be made 
crossing tke joining seams as this ,'vill help in the 
losing of the seams. If the work is carefully carried 
put, the interminghng of one skin with the other will 
make them appear ^ one whole skin. diagram 

gives 'three skins in the length ; should the length of 
the coat, however, permit one or two skins being used, 
‘tjie result is more satisfactory. "Length could be 
obtained to a greater extent than in illustration. 

' This method is applied to every two or three skins 
in the coat, as the ca,se may be, so* that the Required 
effect may' lie obtrin^d. It may ''perhaps be adv s- 
able* to mention that if ‘a coat of this description is 
m idt;: with a flounce, tfie addition will pirove -a great 
hdp to t^e cutter ; for such' a^floimce running ifl a 
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crosswise, direction will give the cutter a shorter 
len^h in. which to work the skin in question, there- 
by necessitating lesfe labouf. The collar *and sleevds 
of the garment should be worked ^ 
on similar lines to those practised 
in t^e body of ?he cqat. No cross • 
seams of any description shored , 
show in any part. In most cases it 
will be necessary to apply the cut 
indicated in*diagrim 16 for widening 
the head. All cross seams should be • 
joined by means of a Vandyke 
seam in those parts which do not 
require lengthening. This will ensure 
the loss of^any such seams. 

The method of making a sable 
coat with each individual skin show- 
ing is described, in diagram 15, method 
2. As mugh as possible of the good 
paw shoqld be included, so that a 
hollow is formed to rec^ve the head 
of the skin, which is cleared away as 
shown in diagram 17 and inserted 
into the rump. The skins may be 
split in the same manner as in the 
former method. The process is shown ’ 

^ekins marked D, E and F in <Jia-* 
gram. In this nfethod, however, it 
will be found neceSsary fo keep that portion which is 
on a level with the front paws parfeCtly in line, for this 
particular part being f)f a flatter nature it will only 
then joih satisfactorily with a similar |)art in anolher 
skin. • • • 



Dugram 16 

• • 
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This method is used more often for inside coat 
linings than for outside coats. * . , ' 

' In both inethods the centre of«the skin "should be 
marked to jns^ir^ the stripe running continuously. 

Too much side should not be left 
on the skin, and, furthermore, it 
will be found necessary to ren^ve 
a small portion above the tail. 

Nailing . — Although the question 
of cleanliness irl the nailing of all 
skins in the fur trade is emphasized, 
it is especially necessary in the 
case of working sables. The hair 
of the skin is of a nature which 
is ready to, take up all dust and 
dirt. Taking note of this, the 
nailer will carefully damp his sable 
article hghtly with water," since 
the skin is thin in pelt. The hair 
should not be damped ii\ any way, 
for this bbth adds to the trouble 

t. 

in nailing, the hair clinging to the 
board, and makes the skin sus- 
ceptible to dust. Damping the 
hair also prevents the nailer from 
getting as much stretch from the 

skin as he would were the hair 
.Diagram 17 quite dry. 

The board should dje kept*- free ‘from all ckalk left 
from previous naiKng, and the workei* should, in the 
profcess of nailing, utilise ^ery available ‘^oppor- 
tunity of stretching with and not 'agaiftst the 
hS^r. * Pifis should be used aSid flot ifeiils. Tfiese 

i • 
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should be knocked in upright and at the extreme 

edgb. . 

The cerftre stripe^ which has been previously clearly 
marked in idk on the leather sid® sjiould form the 
trunk, and should on no account be* shifted out of 
plac%. 

To enable the nailtr to safeguaM himself against 
such possibihties, he should nail a* row of pins dcnvn * 
the centre after having secured the length he requires 
in the skin* Tho skin should be stretched on either 
side of the pins, pulling from the centre and easing 
the sides, so that any stretching that Jthe process of 
nailing has obtained for the cutter, has been obtained 
from th5 centre of each side of the skin and not from 
the actual sides. If these were stretched, they would 
be renderld impossible for use, and the actual head of 
the skin rendered useless also. 

If the head is remaining on the skint it should not 
be nailed, but a piece of damp wadding inserted into 
the head to prevent the same becoming too dry. 
Note should furthermore be taken of the two parts 
of the skin which are mentioned in diagram 2, an^ 
should be protected by a small band of leather from 
stretching. Artificial drying should not be resorted 
to, but the skin should be allowed to dry naturally. 
It is the nailer's duty, when the article is ready aqd 
removed from the board, to beat saijae before ^landing 
it to the cuttei^* 

A point most important to b§ borne in mind is thset 
the softness of the skin is of primary ifnportancss. 
An atticle should therefore .be rubbed, and the ‘little 
stiffness which usually remaifis after nailing woujd by, 
thSse means be* removed. 
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The stage of straightening an article is now arrived 
at. In order to demonstrate, we will take as' an 
example an article which is required straight on the 
, hair side. To put same straight on the leather side 
will have the effect of making the head much narrjpwer 
than the ruinpo because of the flatness of the h£^ at 
that part. We fnerefore should trace carefully ‘the 
vaiiations in tlie hair at the different parts of the 
skin. It will be found necessary to allow at the head 
graduating down the skin, rising again on^ the level of 
the front paws, . graduating once more until we come 
tp the extreme rump, where the hair is at its best. 
By this procedure we obtain a perfectly straight line 
on the hair side. The seams should be carefully 
pressed with a warm iron to flatten same, and the 
article will then be ready for finishing. For other 
points on nailing, see page 58, Nailing. 



CHAPTER XV 

t 

ERMINES OR STOATS * 

French* : Ha^ine. German : Hetfnejjin. 

* Natural History, Etc. • 

The coat of the ermine is covered with grey 
hairs in the summer, whilst in the winter it is 
pure wlute. There is often, however, a yellowish 
tinge. The male animal is larger than the female, 
var 3 dng in length from 12 in. to 14 in. The head is 
flattened* and the tail varies in length from 4 in. to 
6 in., ending with a bjack tip. The neck is nearly as 
thick as the body. 

The animal is found in North Anierica, Russia 
(Siberia), Norway and the British Isles. The skins 
obtained from North Ameriea (Labrador, York Fort 
and Canada) are^mall but very white in cc4our. 

The common English* stoat, which is of much less 
value, is brown on top* and white underneath. It i» 
of very littl^ use to the furrier as,it rarely a^umes its 
white winter coat. 

Siberia produces 4he largest as well as the finest 
skins. Barabinsky skins are the largest known, being* 
tvice as large as the ordinary skins. # Those obtained 
*from the provinces of Irschim, Tomsky and *635- * 
chirsky«are usually of the ordinary type, whilst those* 
from Yakutsk amd Viatka are distinctly sm^. 

The* skins known at "gre^backfe" are of aniflials 
trapped* between the seasons, ’caught in either spfing, 
suiter or antuftm. * 
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The ermine has alwa}^ been considered an emblem 
of purity owing to its clearness and whiteness, and in 
the far-off days was worn only „by Royalty. It is 
even to-day adopted by monarchs and' high person- 
ages of the realm as part of their state robes. Miherva 
is placed on tjie skin, each additional black ^eck 
denoting the* rank of a dignitary. 

The ermine’s prey is rabbits and game of small 
variety. It swims well and is caught by box traps. 

When dressed, the skins are offered on, the market 
in timbers (fofty skins). They are wrapped and 
exhibited in i>lue paper, the colour showing up the 
whiteness to the best advantage possible. They are 
classified by the warehousemen in the following manner, 
on being offered — 

Isf. — Denotes first quality, fine pile, clear pelts. 

2nd . — A skin not good enough to be included in 
1st grade because of pile or clearness. 

3rd. — K skin flat or discoloured or both. 

SwaZ/s.-j—Small in size, but quality good enough to 
be placed in any of the above classes. 

Practical Work 

The eimine is an expensive fur, since the market 
value to date for a medium skin, is high. No labom, 

' therefore, should be considered too much to obtain 
the best possible results. 

‘ Clfianliness is essential in dealing ■vfith the manufac- 
ture of furs, but this i^ especially the case with f rmines. 
Before commencing work, the tabk should be covered 
with paper. ‘ ^ • 

Iij. order that all points of interest in' the working 

o# ermines should be touched upon,' we shall exjJiain 

« * - 
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• the malflng of an eight-skin muff as diagram 20, 
fou\ skins on each side of the muff. 

The sKihs are first carefully matched,, pile, type, 
colour and srize being all “taken ip to consideration. 
When this has been done, the skins sefecl^d should be 
carefully opened along the belly, special care being 
taken that the^ are tut perfectly dowif the middle. 

It is sometimes necessary to leave the yellow sides, 
but on other occasions they are not required. In 
the former case, . it is necessary for the yellow por- 
tion to be equally divided on either side. The skin 
should be slightly stretched by the ];iand and not 
damped. It should be marked down the middle 
with peiicil. Indelible pencil or ink should not be 
used. 

Of the *eight skins* which have been secured for 

our muff (see diagram 20), it will be found that four 

are smaller than the others. Care shbuld therefore 
<? 

be taken that' all sl^ns of the same length should be 
on the same level. , 

On studying tlie hair.carefully, it will be discovered 
that the extreme head must be removed. The extremg 
sides, the lower part especially, will be found bare, 
and the extreme rump will hav^ to be cleaifed eway. 
The skin being a aastly one (as already mentioned) 
and small at that, it is necessary that every quarter 
of an inch should be utilised. In joining two slans 
• together, therefore, we remove the head an^ ru^pp in. 
an arch fashion,*^ in diagrams 18 and 19. The head 
fitting into thg rump gives us* a^ seam which shows 
up each individual s)jin, bgin|[ the effect required. 
Straight seams waste material and .do not gi^e so 
goad a rqgult., Tljp head fitting into the. rump- 
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should be placed in the position of the continuous 
pencilled line of each skin. . ( 

The front paws of the skin have to be ^removed. 
We will therefore, choose -one of the two methods 
illustrated below. The first method removes thei paw 




hy a straight cut on»either side, which is afterwards 
sgwn together by a fine seam (diagram 19). 

„In the second method (diagram 18) the paw is turned 
insidf out, leather outwards, and a cut made extend- 
ing fi^om the side through the paw, which ope,ps the 
pa\|ir out, ejctending it further out^ thai^ the ^ide of the 
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,skin. Wfe are then able to remove the yellow part 
of tl^ skin and also the paw without a seam appearing 
as it does’Jn the first method. The skin bping a flat- 
piled one, it is^dvis^le to awoid seams where possible. 
Where, however, it is imperative to have* these, they 
should be covergd by a tail whenever opportunity 
arises. 

No drops or elaborate cuts should ever be used in 
ermines as these wiU be visible. The pliability dof the* 
leather which, when properly dressed, is thin and 
elastic, helps *us considerably in this matter, as it can 
be stretched to any required shape. * ^ 

Damages should be removed by the fewest cuts.' 
As an instance, should a small damage appear on the 
skin, one straight cut on either side of the damage 
would, when sewn, appear flat. This method should 
be chosen in preference to a tongue, which gives three 
distinct seams. 

All seams used for joining should be sewn finely, 
for economiaal reasons as well’as for strength^ Should 
any two skins wHlch have to be placed side by side 
not match in pile at the sides (although they do so^ 
• over the rest of the skin), the removal of a small strip 
of the flat skin will bring the pil^of the hait to. the 
required depth. 

If an animal effect *s required, the h,ead should not 
be removed but worked on the skin, and should not* 
1^ dUowed to become too dry in th# process of jivorWng 
before being mouilted. 

In setfing out to, make the eftnine coat, or cloak* 
the following procedure should be adopted to ensqre 
a perfect sucq&s. Some 160 skins will be requiijed 
for tjus purpose, y^hich should be carefully matched 
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into pairs in the first place, stud 3 dng size, cdlonr and 
pile. Th6 pairs should then be matched together, 
with the result that the cutter will even€’ially have 
immediately under his eye fortji'' sets oi four, each 
four being & near as possible alike in texture, etc. 

Amongst the 160 skins, which presumably ^.atch 
in, the first instance, there will always be found a 
number of skins “which are far superior to the re- 
mainder. These should be reserved for the most 
prominent parts of the garment, viz., the collar, cuffs, 
sleeves, etc. Of the remainder the longest skins 
should form the bottom of the coat, the shorter ones 
being worked to the top. Skins running side by side 
should be equal in length and as near as possible in 
width, so that in the finished garment perfect sym- 
metry is obtained. The seams* of the coat should run 
regularly, each skin joining the next correctly so that 
they are alTeven in appearance. For removing the 
paws the process indented in diagram 18 is 
recommended. 

Should any skin possess a blemish which neces- 
^ sitates removing a portion, this in itself should be 
sufficient reason why it should not constitute a 
prominent part of the garment. 

Nailing and Finishing , — In preparing the ermine 
article for nailing, it should be slightly damped with 
a piece of wadding at a time when the nailer is ready, 
an4 not, allowed to'^soak for any period. 

' The hair should not be wetted and, furthermore, 
> nailing should be done on a paper-covered board. 
The article should bd nailed pnee only, as to have to 
re-pail would pause the skin to become Jbrittle. Brass 
pins. should be used and not pails., Th^e should be 
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• knocked in at the very edge of the sldn. ^ow the 
article to ‘dry naturally ; this will give us a soft effect. 
All joining seams ^ould be perfectly straight, and 
should, if nec^sary, be adjusted witii pins. 

In the case of nailing an ermine coat special care 
should be taken "that each seam is absolutely straight 
and* adjusted vdth pins. If gores a|)peaf in the gar- 
ment in question, the skin should be’ slit whilst on dhie, 
nailing board, the pins being carefully knocked* round 
the hole of the gore, in order that when it has been 
evened round and sewn together, thp skins in that 
quarter will still retain the correct shape. If the 
article were cut other than in this manner, the result 
would mdst certainly give irregular seams and perhaps 
mean the loss of a portion of material which would 
interfere \^th the regular shape of the garment as a 
whole. 

The. position^ of the tails should be incficated by the 
cutter. An upright «ut is made, the top part of the 
tail inserted an4 stitched down. The remainder of 
the tail lo the commencement of the black tip is 
stitched in a cross fashion as in diagram 20. This wUt 
prevent it from looking too stiff^and artificial. The 
article should be taped at the sides before* the 
edges are turned ovfr. 

Although cleanliness has been studied throughout^ 
it jvould still be as well to appl^ a^ttle beneine to 
Tid us of any ,^ease which may yet b^ luddng 
about. *We then set wit^i blue sj:arch moistened with' 
water. After being allowed to diy, the starch* is beaten 
out. • , 

Cleaning . — *As previously Stated in the natvnd 
histtiry of the annine, aninials trapped l^th*in*a 
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certain climate and at certain periods of the year axi 
of a yeUow shade. Moreover, ermines worn fofr any 
, length of time also tend to become yellow; illustrating 
that on the animal and on the pelt ‘"the sun has a 
deleterious'" effect. Advance has been made in all 



stages of the fur 'trade within t^e past few years, 
especially in the dressing of skins, but we still await 
the discovery of a method of satisfactorily 'bleaching 
a <yellow sldn. .General methods of bleaching are 
given below. , There is also an electric device which 
is supposed|[to react against the fffect§ of the* sun. 
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• These all tend to whiten the skin, but unfortunately 
the'^ood. results very soon disappear. 

Dressefs adopt the following way of dealing with 
the difficulty The*skins at a certain stage of dressing 
are placed into a sulphur chamber after bfeing covered 
witb white pov^er, this powder having been pre- 
viously moistened wifli water and smeared over the 
skins. They remain in the sulpiiur chamber for ' 
twenty-four hours. This idea, by the way, originate<f 
on the Continent, ^and has the effect of whitening the 
skin to some degree. 

The manufacturer first of all remoAjes all grease 
by the application of benzine. The article is theft 
covered in plaster of Paris for a few hours, and is 
shaken out. Some blue starch is mixed with a little 
water, and spread all over the hairs with a small 
brush. The starch is allowed to dry and is then 
well beaten out. • 

m 
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MOLES 

French : Taupe. German : M^ulivurf. 

, Natural History 

Moles are found in Great Britain and various parts 
of the Continent. The greatest number are subscribed 
from Holland, whilst some of the very finest moles 
are obtained from Scotland. 

These little animals are regarded as pests by the 
farmers, as they uproot the plants and inteofere with 
the crops. They feed chiefly on insects, etc., and are 
attracted to moist ground and “hilly parts.* 

Their eyes are extremely small and covered by fur, 
which has no doubt given rise to the popular belief 
that moles are bUnd. The front paws act as a rake 
and the b^ack paws as a shovel, so enabling the animal 
to make its way through the smallest crevict*. 

There is no external ear, and the mouth is long and 
pointed. The snout is of greatest use to the mole, as 
it is able to smell its whereabouts, in fact it is of more 
use than its eyes, as its life is^ spent miderground. 
c It builds tmmels through which it is able rapidly to 
pt»ss in order to obtain food. The tunnel often 
< ends on a level Vi^ith the ground, whilst at the 
efar end elaborate chambers, galleries and sleeping 
apartments of the mole can he fpimd, It is a good 
swimmer. , ^ 

The market value sir: or seven years ago for a raw 
Hioie.was 2d. It was trapped .merely because it^was 
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* a nuisance to fanners. Suddenly, howevef, the fur 
becatme f^hionable : Is. and Is. is now demanded 
for a skin! The m^le measmes 5 in. by 3^ in. • 
The descriptions under which the* vario^us classes of 
moles are sold are the following — 

Isi Ex. large.— k fin^ winter skin. Extra large in size. 
1S<. — Ordinary size, first grade. * 

2nd . — Skin caught in summer, dull on leather, ifila 
not as high as that of a good skin. 

3rd . — Skin caught between seasons, shedding its 
coat ; or the skins of any of the above classes which 
are defective. 


Practical Work 

In the working of l^e moleskin as few cuts as pos- 
sible should be introduced, and the chief effect one 
should aim at is uniformity in each skin. 

The extreme head of the mole (which is too flat 
for use) is removed, together with the hard sides which 
are also jiseless on account of the thickness of the 
pelt and the discoloration of the hair. 

In commencing operations the following suggestions^ 
will aid in ^he matching of skin^ for a fur article or 
garment. The skin should be folded with the hair 
running to the side.* It is matched better on a level 
with the eye. Amongst a parcel of fholeskins can be* 
found three distinct kinds : th^ winter skirf whmh 
Ihds a thick pile, (termed "firsts"), the summer* skin * 
with a -very flat pile (termed "seconds”), and also a* 
class of skin v^icH is shedding ite coat. 'These aib 
caught between the seasons* Th6 differences in* all 
three can be’ detected on the* leather side as wdl as ' 
on the hairt The first skins possess a (jjiear* p^t, 
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and the other classes referred to possess markings 
and general dullness. ' 

• The skinS are matched ^in qualities and 'colour on 
the hair side in the method above mentioned. After 
having been matched, they are worked on the leather 
side, care being taken that smal} skinS are not worked 
alcAig with the large, for by so doing irregularities 
of* skins are caused and uniformity not obtained. 
The top skin should be marked as the first, and the 
remainder put pelt to pelt, one on top of the other, so 
as to enable us. when continuing with the article to 
dispense witlr turning to the hair side of the skin. 
The skin is slightly damped, the sides are removed, 
when it will be found very phable. As much advantage 
of the natural shape should be taken as possible. 
Below will be found the different methods of working 
moles, the irregular rump of the skin being removed 
according to the shape which is ultirpately decided 
upon. • • ^ ' 

No. 1 method (diag. 21) is usually teamed the 
Chevron fashion. The centre? of the rump is pulled 
into the length as much as possible, the skin is split 
and the ^ead remo.ved parallel with the rump, as 
diagram. Rumps are then joined. The skins are 
placed side to centre, each skin fitting into the other. 

* , No. 2 method *(diag. 22) is another Chevron style, a 
wfiole ^in beingkus^d in place of a half. With this^ 
‘methad i^ will be found extremely "awkward to avail 
burselves of the stretching facilities, ‘as we are •pulling 
the skin in* a most wiq^tural fashidh. ’The rumps are 
theif joined and thfe skins are lewn above and *below 
side •to side. • * * * 

No.* 3 "^ethod (diag. 23) is* the* plaih scalloped 

• * « 
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tnethod. liere we are able to utilise to its iullest 
exteiA the;^iatural shape of the skin. The 'head is 
removed anti the sides lifted, whilst the point of the, 
rump is taken" full advantai^e of. TJhe rumn of thp* 



;*Iethod 3 
Diagram 23 



Method 2 •Method 4 

Diagram 22 Diagram 24* 


top skin is ioined^into the head of the underneath , 
sl^ anA the sjime, method is •continued ^pntil the, 
desired, length is arrive^ at. ^ . 

No. 4,method (diag. 24) is similar to the one just 
described, tlys twp oujside rows of the skin, running 
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do^, whilst the centre row runs hair’ up, the 

S'B ^ effect, -for moles 

shade hgltt when the hair runs down and dark when 
the hair runs up. - 

knoW.as the Diamond' 

Shape. The skm is squared and is placed in position, 
as illustrated below, i^ith hair running’iif the direction 
of the position of the skin. A number of other methods ’ 
are also illustrated below, including Nos. 7 (diag. 26)* 

8 (diag_27)j 9 (d^g. 28), and 10 (diag. 29), i4ich have 
a very fine effect. The skins are squared and sewn to- 
gether. The centre of the mole is reverse4 as in diagram, 
shading effect being given in each particular skih. 
seams should be very fine, the pelt being so thin, 
ine procedure which should be adopted in the making 
of a moleskin garmefit by any of the nine methods 
given IS as follows — 


Th.e pattern should be made adaptable to moleskin, 
la^rams ^ dnd 31^give us a method of adapting an 
ordmary kimono pattern into one which canLe used for 
moleskiif. The object oi the conversion is to enable one 
to place the moles correctly together without disturb- 
ing the regular form of each skin. The moles should 
be matched in fifties, colour, Size and type •being 
taken into consideration. They should be cut as 
previously described and sewn in panels. The panels 
should then be sewn together into^ the garment re- 
' quired, as is described in diagram 24, method No. 4. The- 
rows are worked^ an^ up-and-down direction. Car# * 
must be takep that if side seaips occur,* the slHnc 
jomed should flow in (the CQirect .direction as well as 
showing a perfect whole skin*. A corpbination of one 
method with anothe? is often shown, this forming, in 
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some cases, a flounce which enriches the appearance 
of thfe gaiinent. It will be found necessary to thor- 
oughly back ^ molcigarment with a thin linen fabric 
or mull, similar to the method adopted ip seal mus- 
quas]^. This prevents the seams from' tearing in the 
wear. The garment shQuld be quite soft ©n completion; 
any liardness diminishes the value. . ^ ’ 

Nailing . — ^The points to be taken note of in tfie* 
nailing are the following : The pelt of the skin ’should 
be damped slightly, and the article not stretched too 
much, as this would render the seams -uneven. When 
the article is tacked out to the requifed size and 
shape, the seams should run perfectly straight, and 
be tacked down with brass pins. The drying should 
not be done by the floe or in the sun, but should be 
effected naturally as excessive heat makes the pelt 
both brittle and crackly. This is due, to the fact 
that the fur dresser rubs grease into the skin which 
is dried out t)y hrtificial* heat. 

To mal^ a mote article perfectly, the seams should 
be straight and it should be soft to the touch. After 
- removal from the board, the article should be rubbed* 
in the hand* • • 

The dye indicated on page 354 (Formula No. 1) is 
used extensively on •the pelt side whilst stiU on the ^ 
board. This conceals the white spots on the hair. 



CHAPTER XVII 

NtJ.TRIA ♦ 

I 

French : Rat. gendin. German : Affe. 

, Natural History, Etd. 

. T^e nutria is a member of the roderft family and il^ 
•known, under the name of the coypu. It measure^ 
in length from 20 to 24 in. It is principally found\^ 
in South America and the Argentine districts. The 
trapping takes place in May and October of each year. 
At one period the animals were very abundant, but 
owing to ruthless trapping they are considerably 
fewer in number. 

The diet of the animal is of a vegetable nature. 
It lives in and out of the water and breeds rapidly. 
Nature has provided it with teats on each side of its 
back, thus allowing it to drift down stream canying 
its young and feeding them. Tfiie skin in*its onginal 
state has *a growth of hair which is* pulled* (see Un- 
hairing), the undergrowth remaining. It is in this 
^tate that the skin is used by the furrier. It is light 
sandy-brewn in colour running to a beautiful dark 
brown, and resembles very closely the beaver excepting 
.that the pile is not so high. * 

• .Unlike other skins, after being trapped, the carcase 
^is removed and the «kin left in the sun to dry, thus* 
/eveming the method usually adopted*. 

^ Nutria is often sold by weigh^, a^ pelt weighing 
about 7 oz. on the average. ^ 

. . Pradiical Work 

This fur has never been used»m any quantities‘by 
• * ■ € 
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• the funi^ until quite recently. It was formerly used 
extdnsivelif by the felt makers. The skiii at that 
period was split down the belly (the best part), which 
left the two tender ‘sides. ‘The centre was hard and 
common, and the dresser found it verj^ difficult to 
tum'the skins out whole. 

The skins eire now sf>lit down the back,* which forpis 
the sides of the skin, they are ratherstrong, and the 
dresser is then enabled to dress the skins without tear- 
ing them, ^oth^r advantage is that the objection- 
able back of the skin is halved, minimising the chances 
of its being too prominent. The cutter i% then enabled 
to have a good centre to his skin protected by twTo 
strong sides. 

The peculiarities of the skin are as follows : The 
head is very flat — one* might say bare — and the nunp 
towards the very edge also runs flat. There is occa- 
sionally more of the dark sides on some skins than 
on others. Ak mucjx of this as possible should be 
removed. • ^ 

Unlike'other skins, nptria has a spongy pelt which 
stretches to a very great extent in the width, whilst^ 
one is not able to procure any extra stretch ill the 
length. Articles should thereforS be made Vh«aever 
possible by working^the skins in the width and avail- 
ing oneself of the stretch. Any damages or holes, 
which may occur should be removed as slv>wn *m. 
•diagram ^ , 

In this partioj^ar cut we work contrary to the. 
rules used in .other furs, cuts Toeing from side to 
ade and not from head to fuflip.. Any holes, there- 
fore, after bkng split can be pulle4 in the width,, 
when the hples will he found to close up. 
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Nutria is used in great quantities for the' following « 
purposes' Muffs and ties, collars and jpuffs, 'and 
trimmings. ^ ' 

For the purpose of demonstrating the advantages 
• of utilising <:he .width, we shall now take the working 
of a barrel muff. Instead of joining the head on to 



the rjimp, which would show a bad joining seam, the 
skin is placed with the head at one hand-hole and the 
,rump at the other. By splitting the head which 
roJeases any tightness, one is able to pull the skin 
, round in the width and join side to side, care beihg* 
.taken thdt part of the objectionable 'side is removed. 
\^e may qiention her^ that this side is neither alike in 
quality nor in colour to the rest of the skin (diagram 
32).* ^ \ , 

pia^am No. 33 illustrates a met|iod of making a 
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collar from one skin, both the cut and the result 
beujg demonstrated. As much as possible of the good 
part of the skin is used, whilst the head ^d rump are 
removed. The cu^ demoilstrated fit the rump shows 
a method of obtaining the rounded e5ect required.* 
Cuf marked A>*utilises a good portioij near the head 
which can be^ worked into the cbllar.* Dotted 'line 
indicates shape in the finished collar! A third ci?t js’ 
often resorted to at the rump between cuts © and E 
for additiqnal icoimdness, whilst often cut C also 
serves a similar purpose. The pooref side is worked 
to the inside, bearing in mind the po^sibiUty of the 
remaining side forming a facing. 

In making trimmings ^ 

of nutria, a method, as / \ 'T' 

illustrated in diagram / •. , . 

34, should be adopted, V 

in order to obtain as 

regular a colour as pos- . 33 

sible, making thf whole » 

trimminl look uniform.. It will be seen that the skin 

is spHt in four. A portion joins A, as indicated, whilst 

B portion is sewn to B forming a trimming. 

Poorer nutrias are used extensively in linlngsr, each 
skin being worked^ over the ot^ier. When joining 
the rump and head together, a lap seam of Jin.* 
should be used. As the rump will be found flatter 
by the application of a lap sefei, we lift,the jrump-* 
to the level of t£ie, head ^ making a continuous flow. A 
sharp knife should be used, thg leather* being so 
spongy in texture, » , * > 

The^nutrk skin, after being pulled or plucked, is 
giten whati is termed a " silvering.” This gives a* 
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lustre to the skin which is very easily lost if not 
cleanly worked, or if it is roughly handle<V 
, The better type of nutria skins have of late been 
used extensively ^or outside coats. Tlfe chief point 
aimed at in \he-working of this skin is softness in the 
garment on completion. • ‘ | 

>ATien a gf\ren 'number of skins are handed to the 
putter for the Jjurpose of making a nutria coat, he 



o Diagram 34 


will match them, carefuUy notingtthe particular lustre 
•that each skin possesses, as well as its quality and 
cdlom:. • Any blemishes which occur in the slm 
• necessitating a seam* should warranty its being placed 
•in a less prominent j)osition, Th« finest sppcimffltis 
Will be reserved for the important parts of the gar- 
ment. The procedure of joining has .already* been 
given on the previous page. The overlapping of seams 
should be- taken advantage of whenever necessary.* 
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• Every effort should be made to eliminate all seams 
in ifutria,^so that the coat when complete should 
appe^ as* one whole skin. , 

The Vandyke seaih is frequently employed but, as 
previously remarked, it should only adopted when 
the A^orker is certain of being able to lose the seam 
altogether. It is preferable to show* a*siraight seapa 
rather than a VS,ndyke seam (diagram No. 96, p. 109). 

A further important point in the working is that* 
cleanliness should be studied throughout. 

Nailing . — iThe skins or articles should be nailed on 
clean paper and the markings, which *tl\p cutter has 
previously placed on the skin to distinguish where the 
darker sides commence, taken note of. It is especially 
necessary that the skins should be stretched not from 
the edge but from th« centre, as one is able to get 
enormous stretch from the extreme side, which, if 
done, will prevent the cutter from usiag any small 
portion of same, the few hairs being stretched over a 
greater area. A number of* acids can be used for 
reviving any lost lustr^ as indicated on page 354, 
Formulae Nos. 2 and 3^ 

Dust and damp tend to remove the silvering ; care 
should therefore be taken both in rfeihng and damping. 
For further particular of nailing see page 58. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

BEAVER 

, Frendi : Castor. German : Bieber. 

Natural History, Etc. 

The beaver' is the largest member of the rtfd^t 
balmily. The skins are collected and dispatched to 
the m'arts of the world by the various Companies, 
and, by way of note, the beaver figures in the coat of 
arms of the Dominion of Canada. The animal mea- 
sures from 14 to 32 in. in length, some exceeding a 
yard. The tail is 10 in. long. It is possessed of 
very strong front teeth and its hind feet are webbed. 
The belly of the skin is good and close in pile, this 
being the case with most animals that live in the 
water as well as out. Land animals usually possess 
poorer sides.' 

The colom varies from hght bisown to darker shades. 
Although white and mottled specimens are found, these 
are very rare. Beavers almost black in hue also 
r appear on the market, these ‘coming from Columbia. 

Tlie beaver has am upper coat of water hairs and 
is fotmd in North America, Alaska, etc. Quantities 
come from Nooshagak, Labrader, Fort George and 
,Nova Scotia, as well as from Mexico, Arizona and the 
Southern Stateg. This animal was formerly alsc 
found in. England as well as other j}arts of Europe, 
Russians attempted, to re-%tock «the country with 
beavers, ‘but the -result was unsatisfactory. A cer- 
tain Marquis did, however, • breed ijiie beaver in 
ScQtland, the animals Ihultiplying to a f&w hundred. 
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, It is easily trapped on account of the noticeable 
dams whic^ it builds, these denoting at once the where- 
about*s of*, the beaver’s habitation. Maqy people,^ 
well versed ia the habits of the beaver, are able to 
judge the severity of the weathe/ whieh may be 
expec*ted by the ,way in which the beaver has built 
its hpme. • 

The beaver haS the power of biting its way into the 
trunks of trees, thereby weakening same, and with* 
the aid of its friends it is then enabled to throw the 
tree, thus fo*rming’ a dam. This animal has most 
wonderful building ability. It forms tunpels through 
which it is easily able to pass, in search of food. The 
actual home is marvellously bmlt ; its tail is used as a 
trowel to flatten the composition of stones and mud 
or clay, thus forming ti wall around its home which 
protects it from the cold. The beaver on being caught 
is cut down, cleaned and stretched on a* hoop, often, 
in fact, sewn to same, in order to keep the skin flat 
and iiilprove the pelt. * ^ 

The water haii? are removed in most cases and a 
soft, beautiful, silky imderground is disclosed. For- 
’ merly the skins were very extensively used for "felt 
hat making and they are still usf*l for this Jjurpose, 
but not to so great an extent. Skins are sold by 
weight and are still cons dered legaf tender in certain 
parts of the globe. , •' 

• The following is the classificatwn ih the raw state 
of beaver skins—* 

Is/,— The choic«t skfii for tolour, qu^Jity and. 
good ^ze. * . . • r 

2»«i.— ^The jKns of quality not good enough to be 
in Cl^ Ii 
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3rd.~l?ooT skins, flat and faulty. , 

Is^ affd 2nd Medium grade . — Qualities ^ defined, 
but size npiedium. 

3rd Smalls . — Lowest quality and particularly small. 

If suflicicnt dirk skins are contained in a parcel, 

1 separate heading may be mad;? of same,' -vjiz., 
",1st dark.” ' Ic the event of there being sufijcient 
qiiantities, lst> 2nd, 3rd qualities in kll sizes. 

Practical Working ^ 

The beaver is extensively used for the purpose of 
collars, cuff^, and trimmings. It is a much-favoured 
fur on the Continent and is used for both ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s coats. The peculiarity of the beaver 
skin, so far as the furrier is concerned, is the fact 
that it varies in colour from a dark shade down the 
centre of the skin to a lighter shade at the sides. 
This prevents opportunities in working to a very 
great degree. 

The centre should be carefully studied in the 
working of this skin, and^ shoulcf be marked. It 
must be borne in mind that should one be able to 
utiKse the centre of the skin independently of the ‘ 
sides, the opportunity must not be missed. It must 
be admitted, however, that this is seldom the case. 

The holes in tHe skin which appear on either side 
'towards the rump should be removed by a straight 
cut, as will be 6leaFly seen in diagram 35 (these hdles 
are^formed owing to the hind pawS having been re- 
moved). , In order t6 cover ’all pomts in the 'working 
of , the skin it woulJi be advisafjle to treat with a single 
skin and obtain from, that sMn a collar and lapels. 
Qverleaf is ^ven a diagram^ des 9 ribing the most 
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•economical way of using the skin for that purpose 
(see cliagr^ 35). 



shown ih dia^am marked A fdrming the lapels, whilst 
B. loined at thft rflmn •forms the. collar. The •centre 
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the skin in both cases forms the outside (the method ' 
of using centre of skin inside, is preferred by many 
>vorkers). 'As much of the inside as is left will form the 
turning of the co^ar. The cuts shown in the centre 
of the skiri' form the extra length required on the 
outside of th§ collar as well as on' the lapels. The 
result is like wiser given in diagrams ^ and 37 whilph 
gr/e the finished ’effect. 



* In order to wsork trimmings economically, diagram 
Ss shows whereby we axe able to utilise every available 
► piecq of |he skin, a^ the same time distributing the 
•dark and light-brown shades 9 ver tfee' whole trimming. 
The cut winds rqpn^ as illustrated « and should be 
carried out after nailing the ©kin. V|uied opinions 
exi^t concerning this method and its ’oltimate suc- 
cees. . If this method is not desired,® the ijisual cohrae 
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• can ^be practised, by which the side and centre are 
indep,endently cut into trimming. In order lo obtain 
this effect •economically, cuts should be made across 
the skin froill the extremities of ttie light portion. 
The width of trimming required is then cut. The sides 
are cut in the length, forming a lighter t rimming 
with»hair running in one direction. VlTienever a collar 
or cuffs are made in beaver, the light sides or da^k 
centre is worked into less 
prominent positiops, which, 
in the case of a collar, would 
be on the inside of same. 

With few exceptions the 
beaver skin is nailed first and 
cut afterwards, in order that 
the cutter • may know how 
much material he has to 
work with, imless the skin 
has been already n9,iled in 
the first instance^ 

Damag& are removed by the most economical 
methods possible, the high pile of the hair lending 
itself very well in covering up the few seams which 
may be found necessary. * • . 

The skin nails wej^ and possesses a rather spongy 
pelt. In endeavouring to obtain extra width by < 
stretching, care should be taken that the stretch te* 
^bta ned more from the centre ^han from ^the side, 
since ii^ stretching the side (namely, the portion we < 
intend using) we should l)e using* p^ of the.*light side 
which •does not show t® advgnfage^ . 

In making •a one-skin collar ‘for a gentleman's coat, 
the •following method, should be adopted. The;, skin 
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should be split down the middle and joined head to ‘ 
head. Ill order to obtain the roundness, required, 
three or foqr cuts are made, penetrating the skin in a 
rounded fashion, this releases the ‘outside of the collar, 
and by easing,, say 1 in., the roundness is obtainjed. 
This cut is demonstrated in article Safle, page 75,' cha- 
gi^m 9. Thalieads should be joined by a Polish seam. 
(Rpr Polish seam, see page 55.) ' An additional 

method is now given, a slanting cut 

; commencing from the, head and finishing 

up at the paw holes is made. The cut 
/ W 4 gives the round shape at the back of 

■ u I the collar. A system of cuts could then 

; be made in a rounded fashion to obtain 
I the sweep of the collar. Cuts should 

y ' be made from the middle of the half- 
skin to the rump and will supply the 
•point of the roll collar. 

Diagram 39 giyes a method of using 
all available good material and obtaining 
a squared flat surface. Places ’marked A 
UGRAM g diagram 39 are obtained by a 

cut lunning in direction of side, which has the effect 
of releasiSag the leather, giving the effect a§ in diagram 
39. In order to M in the shortages in the comers of 
tthe skin, the cujt is raised in the case of B side and 
ioiwere4 in that of A. The points of the tongues must 
, be kept in alignment' with the side of the skin, in order* 
*to preserve the uniform colour. ^ 
t Diagraiq 40 illustriltes a furthej m,pthod of filling 
in Jhe holes whicl\ in 4:he skin. After, clear- 

ing the bad edge round the hole, a S 5 * 6 temi 0 f cuts 
shpuld bg followed as per diagram marked A. *« It 
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• will be hoticed that the cuts are rounded,' and if 
carefully effected will serve the purpose. * 

Care should be exercised, as the turning of the cijt 
marked A iff diagram takes place exactly on the 
dividing line between the * 

variation in colcair. For 
a out penetrating into 
the lighter sha<3e will re- 
sult in a bad join and a 
mixture of .colours, thus 
spoiling the effect re- 
quired. Diagram 40 
furthermore gives a 
method • of lengthening 
the skin. The cuts should 
be rounded as shown 
in diagram and used 
only .with extreme cau- 
tion, the first dowp,ward 
cut may be | ^n. from 
centre. * • 

Beavers are often, *in 
order to obtain a very 
clean effect,* cut in the 
following manner. , The 
material above and below 
the paws is removed in 
•order that the flatter 
portioi^ round j;he holes should not be seen* 
in the finished juticle. This method .* needs e 
great ^ieal more mateital and fs used when beavers 
are fontning^ the trimmings • of a ijiost expensive 
gannent. 
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The article when completed should theri be set, * 
combed and beaten. 

, NaUing.-r-With regard to the nailing of tiie beaver, 
care should be taken that the marks which have been 
' previously rrtade on the skin indicating the dark aiid 
lighter parts should be studied, and that as little 
material as possible should need to be straighten^ 

‘ offc. from the otttside of the collar. All superfluous 
material should be turned to the inside, as little stretch 
as possible being put into the light-broyra sides, as 
excessive stretching will tend to loosen the skin, mak- 
ing it impossible for use. Nails should be knocked 
at the very edge of the skin, and same should be 
beaten when removed from the board before being 
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CHAPTER XIX 

AM*ERICAN* OPOSSUy 

French : Opossum d' Amerique, Grerman : AmerikamscHer Opossum, 

^ Natuml History, EfQ. * , 

The opossum which inhabits the Ufiited States,* is 
about 20 to 22 in. in length. The colour of the skin 
is silver grey on a white background, the silver hairs 
being much longer than the white and co^ring the 
back of the skin profusely. Its whisk^f^Thowever, 
are black. A fawn type of opossum is often found fti 
which tllfe skin appears on occasions quite yellow. 

The opossum is trapped in huge numbers but con- 
tinues to iliultiply in spite of this fact. It is hunted 
day and night in all seasons of the year except sum- 
mer, at which period the coat is very poor. This 
animd is trapped fqr its flqsh, which is said to be 
good eating me%t, as well as for its coat. It is a 
favoured *dish in many .parts of America. 

An opossum often pl&ys " dead,” thus escaping the , 
snake, its worst enemy — ^the reptile only attacking 
living creatures. The opossum measures its distance 
well, and only applies this form of .deceit when it has 
not the advantage of attacking. . 

It possesses a long tail which ai(^ it in climbin|;. 
•When descending a tree trunk il^winds its ^ail rpund 
it andjdrops head first^ supporting itself by its tail;* 
it is known to.be a very good dijaber, obtaining ite 
food from trjes; whilst on.tlie ground it feeds. on 
poultry^ etc.* • . ^ t 

Nature has prtvide^ the opossum with a’ bag .under 
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the belly which, in the case of females, acts as a ' 
carrier for their young whilst suckling. The females 
jire assisted in canying their young by the males, 
who are also provided with a similar receptacle. 

The skins hre sorted for the purpose of offering thjsm 
for sale \mder the following headings- — 

Ex. L^rrgg.-' -Skins of a fine quality and extra 
large in size. ‘ 

Is^.— Skins of a fine quality. 

2nd. — K skin not so full in the pile, easily discemable 
on the leather. 

3rd. — ^A'^^or summer skin. 

' Medium and smalls are often classified in a lot by 
themselves imder the various grades. 

Practical Working 

The opossum has of late years become popular, for 
it lends itself very well to the trimming of coats and 
is also used for muffs and ties. T,he American opossum 
is often 4yed black, or skimk colour to resemble the 
natural skunk, and when worked effectively will prove 
a close imitation. On examination we find that the 
skin' is well covered, and that it will allow elaborate 
cuts to be used witn little possibility of seams show- 
ing. The leather of the skin, if properly dressed, is 

• very pliable, which further facilitates working. 

'•The, skin becomes poorer towards the sides and 
irregular ^at the hectd. In imitating the skimk the' 

• sldn requires to be narrowed^ , ' , 

• Diagram 41 giveg an economical method of removing 
tha head as well as tKe small andesirabj^e parts below 
the^ front pa^^s. The* centre should ' be carefully 
marked, . and in obtaining thp length t, one should 
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► employ the cuts, which are given also in diagram 41. 
These may be repeated as often as found necessary, 
but the *9kin should be lengthened to the desirej^ 
extent, which should be determined by measurement. 

Cut marked A in the diagram enables As to acquire 
length, at the • same 
time utilising every 
available piece *of the 
skin. 

A diagram is gi.ven, 
numbered 42, showing 
a manner of procuring 
a rounded collar. The 
cut nearest the centre, 
forming the outside of 
the collar; is moved 
I in., the second J in., 
and the cut nearest 
the inside J in. The 
front 'paws shoqjd be 
dealt wifh as shown 
in diagram, whilst the 
centre of the skin 
nearest the* rump is 
moved round to giye added sweep to the article. 

When opossums are worked to resejnble skimk with • 
a stranded effect, it is of vital importance t^jat thd 
•slan be made long and narrow^ A skin meas^ng 
20 in. in length* ipust be stretched and cut* to Ao in., 
long. This will fogn a strand of tl^ tie. IJiagram 44 
gives jthe method whioh shopl<f be. adopted to obtain 
the desired effect, A furthej method of securinj; a 
similar resqjt, which^ will make the sktq^ ^p^ar 

• *123 
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narrow, is the subject of diagram referred to in Austra- 
lian opossum (diagram 43). Here the displacement 
of the skins is clearly marked and nuniJbiered. It 
ife of first importance that skias selected for this 
work be ofogopd^ quality, as any cuts made to a 
great extent are likely to show on any poor quality 
skin. . ' , ' . \ 



-'t^In the first instance, the centre of the skin must, 
of couree, be mafkeci. and as much of the poorness of, 
the iiides‘as possible removed. 

^ Nailing . — In the nailing 'of oifcssum th6 usual 
routine must be kdhered to. ^ C&e must be ^taken 
that any stretching takes place from the middle of 
the" skin and nbt from the sides. If these are puj^ied 

^ t • t • t 
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• at all, the little that may be of use would be rendered 
useless. 

The nafla should be inserted at the extreme edge^ 
and an application of warn> water might assist in the 
stretching of the skin. The hair,* however, should 
not be damped. , 

^AUSTRALIAN OPOSSUM 

French : Opossum d’Ausfralie. German : Ausiralischer OpossSm^ 
Natural History 

The Australian ‘opossum is silver grey in colour 
with a bluish hue. It comes from as its 

name denotes, and makes its home near the gum trees. 

It is also,a good climber, and feeds on birds and fruit. 

The opossums are caught at night, for they are easy 
prey in the moonlight. 

The belly is of a yellowish tint, and many skins, 
which are termed inferior from the furoer’s point of 
view, are reddish about the head and neck particularly. 
The*size«of this adimal is *20 inches. 

The Taemaniafi opossums are larger in size, but 
not quite so valuable as the colour is not as blue 

• although the quality is good. • 

The Victoria opossum is better* in colour than the 
Tasmanian variety and about the same size. 

Opossums also relich us from Sydney and Md- , 
bourne, whilst Addaide produces very fine specimens.* 

’ JThese are exceptionally fine iir ofiloifi:, but not quite 
so large. • 

• Practical Working 

In q^er to touch upsin all jxJinti in the working, of 
Austral^ opiSssum, let us ex^nnine the skin dosdy. 

It sriU be found, that the head is flat and that Ilje 

• • • * 
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has a tendency to flow in a different ' direction 
from the remainder of the skin. This puts the worker 
at a disadyantage, inasmuch as he is unable to join 
the rump to the head, the former being much fuUer 
- in the pile. » The’ method usually adopted is to join 
the head of one Australian opossuiQ to the head of 

another. In this w^y a 
good joining seam may 
be obtained. 

The sides of the skin 
will be found rather 
pale in colour. As 
much of these should 
be removed as possible. 

The skins should be 
damped slightly and 
stretched, erring on the 
side of length or width 
according to the article 
required, as few cuts as 
possible being made. 
'The opossum skin pos- 
sesses a distinct wide 
stripe. 

On referring to dia- 
griW 43, one may see 
how the opossum may be worked most advantage- 
ously. The effect > dbtained by the applicatibn 
^ of the buts shown is that two ‘ stripes of half 
the widtl^ are obtairted fronT one/^sljin, thus form- 
ing to all appe^ances two* sl^s. The skin is 

cut as shown at inteirals of about in. ^ Nos. 7 

and 8 cuts form the centre of one qf the new skins, 
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• whilst Nos. 6 and 9 cuts will form the centre of 
the second skin. The result when complete should 
be, first sMn composed of strips Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 8 
10, 12, 14 : second skin will be made up of 2, 4, 6,* 
9, 11, 13. It will be seen that strij* 7 awi 8 are not 
split, as they ar^ in their correct position. If the 
skin, in question is latger the principle , remains the 
same, but the rfumber of strips increase. Alternate 
strips as marked are placed at the side of eacji skin,* 
which will mve the desired effect. It should be 
specially noted that this method of stripping the 
skin in the length should be chosen fh jj^s^ST^nce to 
any complicated cuts in the length which would 
have th» same result. In the former method the 
seams will be less likely to show. 

When any cuts ar^ introduced for the purpose of 
obtaining length or width, care should be taken that 
the vjLrious colourings of the skin are pot displaced. 
In general, cuts should only be resorted to when 
absolutely mecessary.* In joihing skins in the length 
join head*to heacf and rmnp to rump. A vefy beauti- 
ful effect can be given to an article by the method of 

* “ stranding.” This is procured by lengthening, the 
skin by method diagram 41 of American opossum, 
and allowing a little of the yellow side to remain on 
to show better the distinction between skins. 

The article when complete will need retouchings 
•e^ecially towards the sides. Otter than those points 
mentioned, the Working of the skin is very %imil5.r to 
that of the Aipencan dpossum.* 
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SKUNK 

French : Skunk. German : Skunk. 

• ’Natural History, Etc. 

" V 

skunk which varies in colour from the darkes*^ 

brown to the palest shade, is 11 to 13 in. in length. 

It feeds on frogs, mice, worms, inse(its and occasionally 

roots. white fork-shaped marks which appear 

on either side of the centre of the back are in some 

cases more pronounced than in others. Occasionally 

there is so much white as to show very little of the 

brown, whilst sometimes thera is only jpst a light 

sprinkling of the white hairs at the neck of the skin. 

The skunk is partly of an hibernating disposition, and 

secludes itself for periods between December and 

March, a party of ten* or mdre skunks,, occap5dng 

one quari-er. ' •, 

The animal is noted for a bad odour which is its 

protection against its enemies. Should the skunk be 

attacked^ it emits ?, fluid with a most objectionable 

efflu^aum, which has, in addition, the power of being 

able to almost blind one. So strong ii this smell that, 

.should a train rim over a skunk, the wheels have to 

be cleansed. Tbs t|il of the skin is about 6 in. long,, 

and is covered with bristly hairs about 3 in. in depth, 

twually edged with long white hail's. The tails are 

used for hriish-makingt The sldns^ tra|)ped in Canada 

are striped to a ^eatef extent than those trapped 

elsewhere, , the pile of fhe skin beinp: thicken WJth 
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• regard to 'those found in the Southern Range, these 
are shorter in size and darker in colour. 

Wh'en tf apped at the right period of the; year, it 
beautiful and flossy •in appearance. For many years 
the possibility of the skunk becomMg a favourite fur 
was dubious, for, the objectionable smell could not 
property be eradicated After dressing ; to-(fey, however, 
this has been doAe successfully. * • 

In former years the skunk was sold under assumed* 
names, because of this serious defect, but to-day 
this prejudice has totally disappeared. In Jact, it 
ranks high in fashion and is regarded -tis a great 
favourite — a triumph in modern dressing. 

• Although worried by dogs and trapped in huge 
numbers, it still continues to increase, multiplying each 
year. It is* found neaf farm-yards and where rats are 
plentiful ; poultry and rats form its favourite food. 
The ojl as well as the fluid is used for medicinal 
purposes. 

The ’finest skins come from Michigan and Ohio. 
New Jersety, Virginia an(J Missouri produce a number 
of skins inferior in the hair, but darker. 

• When the skins arrive at the dispatching maiicet, 
they are freed from all grease before being ‘shipped. 
Those trapped in Canada are cleansed immediately 
after being caught. The skins vary in price, 5s. 
would be the price paid for the white skins, , which * 

“ BxS dyed before use, whilst as mucK as {,2 10s. is 
paid for the fin<? dark skin. They are classified in 
lots bel^>re being p^t up* for audtio^ in the .following 
way—. 

Isf skin possessing little or no white fork 

tnaiAEs. . 
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2nd Black . — skin possessing little or >no white < 
fork marks, but of a poorer texture. 

^ Isi Black (short stripe). — A skin possessing the 
quahty of a first skin, but with ^>hort fork marks. 

2nd Black (shori stripe ). — K skin of a second quality 
with short fork marks. , \ 

. The above classes are often 'combined, in that, ca^ 
they are described as 1st Black and* short striped. 

Third quality is likewise sorted and described 
accordingly, whilst skins possessing a long stripe of 
white are classified under the heading of 1st, 2nd or 
3rd, long stripes. The remaining class, those which 
have profuse white markings, only suitable for dyeing, 
these are termed Whites. 

Practical Working 

After the skins have been carefully matched, the 
surface and <i;he undergroimd all being of thq same 
colour (the worker should match them from an ele- 
vated position to enable him to se^ into ’ the ‘ground 
of the skin), one proceeds to .cut the belly df the skin, 
which will be fotmd of no use in the making of the 
artfcle. If the skins are long stripes it will be found * 
necessary to remof'e the whites before '’matching, as 
the profuse white hairs prevent the correct shade 
being discovereji. 

*• The; skin can then be stretched, since it is flat, 
and^a little water should be applied. A stretchiEgc; 
iron should then be moved across the skin, erring on 
the side <)f either^wi&th or lengt^ acpording to what 
is .required. Twq of tjiree guiding lines should be 
drawn across the skin » and the whites'.then femoved 
on tlie h^r side, being cut with on against the hair, 
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* as both methods are practised. When the skin is 
ready to Ije sewn into position, the guiding lines which 
have beeil previously drawn will show • the exacj 
position of tfie skin* before* cutting. 

The skin is distinctly flat at the head, afld variations ' 
in the pile occur tintil the rump is reached, which por - 
tion'is the highest in the pile. Variations also occur 
from the centre of the skin to the sidfe, whilst at the 
extreme side it is too flat for use. A great deal oi 
carefully executed elaborate work is necessary to 
obtain good results in the working of this najrticular 
skin, owing to the variations in the pile. ■' The centre 
and the sides should be carefully marked in ink aifd 
damages* which occur in the skin should be removed, 
on the cross whenev^er possible, as will be seen in 
diagram 44. 

The skin runs very narrow at the head and excep- 
tionally wide at the rump, coming dowfl to a decided 
point. , The skunk tskin cap either be used in the 
natural fyrm, taking advantage of the shaije, or, on 
the other hand, a method of squaring the skin could 
be adopted. 

In the foiiner method we avoid any cuts, whilst in 
the latter the skin will need squaring. 

Diagram 44 illustrates a methpd of squaring the 
skin, and gives the result before and after sewing.* 
It will here be noticed that thp cut ^or the head bottT 

* brings the skin to a proportional^ width at J;hat j)art, 
and has the advantage ^Iso of J>eing moved with and* 
not against the hanr. The sides are lowered by tv^fe 
or thfee cuts.. The extreme ^oint «.t the nunp is then 
removed, th!8 remainder being shifted into the i 
Tins levels* the^ lower part of the skin,, and aiso 
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utilises every inch. Diagram 45 shows ihe effect ' 
when sewn. 

♦ 

, Diagram' 46 describes an alternative mefhod which 
is used when one wishes to join a number of sMns 
together. Ihe rump of the top skin is inserted mto 




^ the head of the unde^jneath skin. The advantages of 
this methfed are that one is able to join a number of 
skins together and utilise as ‘much as possible the 
natju'al shape of the Skin. The result*,’ if carefully; 
worked, is quite good, as it will be^^noticed that the 
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extreme fump is inserted well down the skin that is 
unde^eath, the variations in the hair meeting in each 
case, for, &s previously stated, the hair suns flatten 
towards the Read of the uftdemeath skin and flatter 
towards the sides of the top skin. *If bcfth skins are 
well matched in •the first instance and^the variations 



in the hair studied, tjie result should be an unnoticeable 
seam. . • 

^Diagram 46 furthermore dpcribes a method fof 
* lengthening the skin, and shoulfl be adopted in pre- . 
ferenca to the method jUustrated in diagram 44, as a» 
number of cute similarly drawn gg the one used fdr 
the joining o^ the twb skins, Tx)th give the desired 
length«and adso cause a repetition of the cut, ma^g. 
thS original joining ^am less visible. * 
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Diagram 44 gives the method of lengthening the skin * 
when the method of squaring is adopted. ,Note 
fhould be taken that when this cut is used- the points 
are on different levels, mfeeting at the 'centre of the 



^ Biagram 47 


c , ^ / < 

•^skin, whilst the last downward stroke ends ^t the 
side of ths skin. JTiis procedure is adopted as often 
as these cuts are required ; 16ng and .tapering cuts 
are, necessary. . • • *, 

Measurements should be use(} in ascertaining Mbw 
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* many cuts are required, Fiurthermore, when one cut 
is likqly to displace the hair to too great an extent, it 
would be far better to adopt two cuts moving thenj 
half the dist^ce. * • 

Diagram 47 illustrates the method of ‘placing two ‘ 
skins together to obtain a continuous ^ow of hair in 
the same direction, the whole to appeaw as one long 
skin. For the purpose of description' two skins are 
dealt with, namely, A and B. A portion of ‘A skin 
is removed s-t the. point which matches the rump of 
B skin and is then sewn on. We next find i jjnrliimT 
of B skin which matches the portion cut of A skin 
and remove same. The two portions remaining should, 
if the sKins are perfectly matched, be as much like 
one as possible. They should then be stripped, com- 
mencing by placing the first strip of A skin on the 
piece of B skin, following by a strip of B skin placed 
above A strip. Then A strip on B agaCtn, and so on 
until completed. The seam, joining the two larger 
portions of A and B skins should be vandyli^d. Any 
cuts for the length which may be required are made after 
this operation, as the ’seams are more hkely to be 
broken and scattered. Cut to be made as diagraifi 44, 
The principle of this method can be repeated 'when 
a number of skins h#.ve to be joinqd and the effect of 
a continuous flow is required. • 
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JKUNK — (continued) 

A FURTHER ifiethod of obtaining <ihe same resilt, 
practised by many workers, is to find a point Some 
l|«in. from the rump of the first skin, which is removed. 
It is sewn to the rump of the second skin, portions 
similar in size depending on the flow of, hair are cut 
hiiJ ; thu^ the two skins are made to resemble 
one long s^in. Portions are removed in a chevron 
f6rm to minimise the possibihty of seams showing. 

In adopting this method, the two head pieces after 
the remainder of the skins haye been sewn, will be 
found rather awkward in shape, one piece possessing 
almost a point, the other a squared edge ; but cutting 
some 4 in. do^ the head of the squared edge, one will 
be able to insert the pojnt of the uppermost portion. 
Diagram J18 shows this method carried out,*the shaded 
comer at the head, depicting' the waste cuts on com- 
, pletion, cuts for length to further break the seams, 
making them less visible are shown. Cuts^as described 
in diiigram 48 are preferable to cuts in diagram 46. 

Diagram 49 giyes a method ol joining two skins 
‘ without the rump joining the head in any one place. 
A and« B skins qre use,d for this method. A portipn 
of A, skin, is found ((tag. 50) which matches the rump* 
" of B skin. Furthern\ore, thq portion of A skin will 
££1 so be fSund to match the rump* of"A sfin. After 
having secured the- p^icular Itieight of the hair, we 
conjmence with the portion of A skin which is joined 
to«B skiii, B skin remaining intact.* The remamte 

f I ( « 
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*of A skin Is cut into strips. No. 11 strip being placed 
on B fkin^and No. 10 follows until No. 1 is 'reached. 
By this prbcedure we have reversed the places, and, 

[ 1 * * No.* 1 will then be found to 

t match the lump'of A skin. 

[ B ^Cut'ana ^ For joining,, the heads of 
^ skunk skins together, the 

' Polish seam or* dovetail seam^ 

N i ^ ✓ is used. Diagram 51 describes the 

j , dpvetail seam, which should alwa 5 rs 

'' be used in preference. TherfbjcS^ 

of this cut is to bring twice as 


Cot'ana 
^opened ' 



many hairs to the square inch* 
which binds the hair together and 
makfs the possibility of the ground 
showing less. Should the trouble of 



flat heads occur when skins are sewn 
side by side, as in •diagram 62, 
a narrow jjalf-inch strip, running 
tdownward as indicated by arrow, 
will tend to give one a cleaner 
edge. * 

In making the dovetail seam. 
Stage 1 in diagram 51, the leathers 
at ihe head are njarked as diagram. 

Stage 2, comers are removed 
and slits m^jis as, indicated* 

Stage 3, one side is locked ,into 
* ihe otjier, thi^ forming a seam, as 
• diagram 51. .* 

Th"^ method oWeaving the comers 
on in the second stage is practised 
* by many cutters with equal success. 
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the object being to add a number of additional' 
hairs. 

4 

. Diagram 52 gives a method of obtaining* width in a 
skin, this cut will tend tb widen the whole skin.' A 
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•portion marked A, at the level of the two front paws, 
can be remedied by the addition of a further portion 
marke'd A*at the rump. The hairs in both cases are 
similar, and this should only be done when extrem( 
width is required. A further methed which may b( 
used with good results to obtain width is the follow 
ing : • Remove a portion from the hea*d, of the skij: 
and insert below* the front paws, in *a splice fashioi^. 

Diagram 53 is a method of obtainmg a ^hapec 
effect. It will be^ seen that as much as possible o: 
the natural shape of the skin is taken into consi^£Cas 
tion to avoid unnecessary cuts. TKe longer 6utsid< 
of the collar is obtained by a series of cuts which asi 
pulled iir length to the required shape. The insidi 
is allowed to remain intact. Cuts are brought round t( 
make up the shortage* shown in diagram 53 by dottec 
Unes. Diagram 54 shows a further method, the por 
tion required is lettered A. Cuts are. made in th 
manner shown, a comer being forfeited in each step 
The idsid^ cut js moved to markings. The resul 
when corrfpleted is a wi^e collar-shaped effect. 

In diagram 55 a means is given of obtaining a two 
skin collar, in which we avail ourselves as much a 
possible of the natural shape of the skin. ’ . 

B skin (diag. 56), ^forming the outside of the collai 
is lengthened by means of a further cut which reduce 
the extreme width in the middle of the skin. A skij 
• (3iag. 57) is treated in the manner Shown and form 
the inside of thh ^collar. The skins are spiff, h^f o 
A skin being placeij with half o?B skin. Should skin 
be different in size, thd largep should take the posi^io: 
of B slftn to.jEacilitate the additional roundness. Th 
finished effect is*sho^ in diagram 55. 
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• Diagraia 52, furthermore, illustrates a method of 
obtaining exceptional width in the head of a skunk skin 
by m^ans td a step-drop. This cut should |?e resorted 
to when extreme width is needed, and should be* 
preferred to stretching, the head* and meek being • 
already very fla^ compared with the remainder of 
the fkin. The diagraln shows the unfinished effect 
of this cut. Note should be taken of the two a^c 
cuts near the stripe which is lowered with the re-* 
mainder of the skin. One should not use both methods 
on the same skin, tlie purpose of showing two m ethod s*^ 
in one drawing is to dispense with on^ plate. 

A method of stranding worthy of note is given in 
diagram 68. This enables one to join the head to the 
rump of the skin by means of a straight seam, after 
applying the Vandykfe cut. The method indicated 
has a two-fold advantage. In the first place it permits 
of a stranded effect being obtained without cutting 
the skin, as shown in diagrams 47 and 48. Secondly, 
the wide rump of the skunk* skin is narrowed down 
without tHe introduction of many seams. After the 
centre of the skin has* been marked and the sides 
•lowered to the level indicated in diagram 58, suffi- 
cient of the Tough nunp of the skin is removed by 
means of an angular cut, to give the skin a new rump 
formM by the flatter sides. This* rump, it will be • 
found, matches well with the head of the skin.^ Thia* 
^Sftticular method emphasises ‘tlie gteat care which 
should be given to the matching of skins in*the1first . 
place, for not pnly ha'vfe the cblom and jjile to b« 
matched, but the cutter should foresee exactly hpw 
the ski^s wiH'be transformed, during the process of 

woEk, and thus t^e care that the heads and the si^s 

• • • 
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at the rump match well. Diagram 59 shows the means ■ 
of obtaining exceptional width by a new method. 
Cuts are , clearly show, shaded portions being re- 
moved. In adopting this method corners must be 



forfeited. Diagranr*60 illustrates a method of obtain'’ 
ing'exceptional width at the rump. “ The cuts should 
^ommen^e at th^ pbint shown on diagram, shaded 
comers must be forfeited. A method of making a 
barrel muff is next taken. The diflacsulty .which a 
\?orker is' faced with is that the skins ^e too large. 
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,four skins .being sufficient to be’ placed round the muff. 
In order to carry the work out satisfactorily, eight 
skins 'shoiffd be made from the four. The method 



practised on one skin will suffice for the remainder. 
Cut tffe skin int& strips 1-14 ton each side of th# 
centr^ Nos. 1 and*l (iiot stripped^ forms ftie centre 
of one of thp*new skins, 2 'and 2 forms the second 
centre.* The**fir^t skin wiU ^e comiJrised of strips 
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numbered 13, 11, 9. 7, 5, 3, 1, 1, 3 ' 5, 7, .9, 11 and, 
13. The second skins Nos. 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14. This is repeated, in all the 
eight skins. The ordinary procedure is then adqpted 
to work eight skins into the barrel muff. i 



• Diagrs^ 61 illustrates hov^ a roltcqUar c onsisting of 
four skins may be. obtained. Two of the skins,,placed 
as^ in the diagram will form half the collar. After the 
riunp of. the firet skin has been inserted into the head 
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of the underneath skin, the extreme nimpris thinned r 
down by means of a number of cuts indicated in the 
diagram. , This results in the required shape" being 
'obtained and the objectionable corners 'excluded from 
the article.* Cut? may be made the reverse way. 

The same method is repeated for^the other h^f of 
the collar. ,The heads at the' back of the collar are 
then joined by a dovetail seam and nailed in one. 



The cutter shouWinstruct the nailer to pull the points 
^f the collar to* the fullest extent. 

A number of Vnethods have been given in the wof kf* 
ing'of skunk, but it is Of course left to the cutter to 
choose tbe most suitk^ile one‘for the particular article 
he has in handi * His* choice should be influenced by 
how he believes the iaticle will appe^ on ^he hair 
side on completion. The cutting pver principles of 
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•sable, if (Jarefully carried out, can be practised on 
skunk with good results. 

Natling.-*-ThQ chief points in the nailing of skunk 
skins will be ^ound to be similar to those described* 
on page 86, Sables. 

It should be neted that although there is no pro- 
nounpced stripe in the skunk skin, it rpust still be 
perfectly straight. 

A solution, composed of 1 oz. of spirit black, mixed' 
with I gall, pf methylated spirits will make an effec- 
tive dye. It should be used on the leather sid<^. Si 
the skin, which will have the effect of darkening 
the leather and which will, in turn, minimise the 
possibilities of the white floor of the skin showing 
(see formula, page 354). 

The application should be made after sewing, 
allowed to dry, and the skin then damped for nailing ; 
or alternatively be applied while the article remains on 
the board, the dye drying with the skin. 

To s*trai|;hten off the skin after nailing the extra 
width must be allowed, for on the leather side to 
bring the hair to the safhe width at the head as at the 
rump. Stretching should be obtained from the centre 
and not from’the sides. For further points on Nailing 
see i^ge 58. 
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l^NK 

f 

French : Vison. German : Nerz. 

^ Natural History^ Etc. ^ 

The mink is a member of the weasel family, being 
the largest animal of that particular group. 

It is found in North America apd parts of Alaska, 
tuiHSjaest specimens being obtained from Nova Scotia. 
A good medium type is procured from Alaska, the 
poorest' quality coming from the South. 

In appearance the skin ranges in colour 'from the 
darkest brown to the palest shade. It varies in 
quality from a beautiful high piled skin to an ex- 
tremely flat specimen. The full piled dark skins are 
considered tho most valuable. 

The animal is from 8 to 20 in. in length, the average 
measurement of the tail being about 8 in. 

The Russian mink, coming from Siberia, is of a 
medium size. It lives in and out of the water, feeding 
mainly on the fish which it captures while swimming. 
When unable to gk to the water,, it feeds on mice 
and poultry. ,. ^ 

It has a pale spot under the throat, as well as two 
^listinctive mar^ on ^each side of the head. The^ 
peripd of the year ‘in which the animal is trapped 
has a great influence upon the type of skin which is 
obtained. When. trapped early ip the year, a poor 
quality is obtained, as the Ikin has not had an 
opportunity of reaching its full beauty. ' Those 
-trapped, . kowever, in Decemfjer until , the end of 
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•January give us the finest ty^, the skins then being 
full furred. 

To leav^ the trapping of mink over too Jate in the 
year would r&ult in* the spoiling of the coat for the* 
following reasons. In the severe weathei* the animal • 
finds it difficult io obtain food, and passes through 
any crevice or hole it may espy in searcjji of a meak 
This squeezing through places which nre a close Jit 
results in the silky top hair, which constituies the* 
chief beauty,of the skin, being destroyed. 

Again, lack of food causes the animal to become 
badly nourished, to the detriment of fts coat. 

If the mink is caught late in the spring the colour 
is light, as the shade deepens with the increase of the 
year. 

The aniftial emits a bad-smelling fluid which is 
highly objectionable to some, but is not considered 
nearly as bad as that emitted by the skunk. 

The litter is usually six. 

Wheh ]^rsued» by its enemies, it seeks refuge in 
the water. , * 

^ Mink skins are worked into muffs, collars and coats, 
making most beautiful and lasting articles, the tails 
^ng used either as an omamenthl fringe or worked 
into ^parate article^ according to the fashion of the 
day. • 

,^^The skins are sorted in the following manoer ia»* 
^e London sales — 

Isf Large.— Ji fine mink in size and q*uality of 

pile, full and good colour dark.* ^ 
ls< •Large.— K skin liot a§ l!Lrg§ as those referred 
to above, but stiU larger than an ordinary mink" 
skhl. • . ^ . 
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Isi . — Quality in this class of the best/ but size' 
ordinary; 

Isf Swo//.— The quaUty of those above; but small 
in size. 

' Isf and 2nd . — A combination of first quality With 
second because of insufficient quantities. \ 

• 2nd. — The, quality of the second grade, not sg tfull 
' in^pile or clear in pelt. ' 

3rd.-^A poor summer skin, dull on the leather, 
low in the pile, or a skin of any of the jtbove classes 
"'Assessing faulty parts. 

4th . — Still poorer grade of skin, of which many are 
\%luele35. 

The separate class of skins referred to as pcile (those 
of a light shade) are classified in many cases in separate 
groups and referred to as 1st pale, etc. 

4 Practical Work 

The first step in the working of minks is the careful 
matching of the skins, as these are us^d in their 
natural state, and therefore vary a great deal. 

The underneath of the skill is then slit up, and is 
laid' fiat upon the board. On examination we find 
that -the hair of the mink skin runs pretty regularly 
from head to rump. It is darkest in the centre of 
* the skin, shading lighter to the sides, the sides being 
'“the flattest parts of the skin, 
r The front pa,ws bf the skin are then removeH? 
» diagrams' 63 and 64 give two pethqds of this process. 
In diagram 63 the. paw is cut carefully away, leaving 
no. more material one 'side of the paw than the*other. 
In ^diagram 64 the paw is cut on the underneath, 
stretched, and removed. , 



MINK 


* Very pdor flat skins are usually worked into coat 
linings, while the superior minks are used for coats, 
muffs 'and ties. . 

The following points are t« be studied when making 
Unings : Every available fragment »f the •skin should • 




Dia^gram 65 

be used. When removing the front paws, the njethoA' 
•as described in diagram 63 shotlld oe adopted. ^The 
head ghould be* ^callo^d and the rump lioUowed, 
each skin fitting ip^o another. • , ; 

When working the IJetter quSdity minks, the centre 
of the skin should be carefully.marked.. Cuts required 
foi*lengthei\j.ng apskin are found in diagram* Q5. ^Thes& 
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can be repeated as often as is found necessary. Cuts ' 
should be made long and tapering. Many cutters 
reverse the, method of cuts, making them iir an upward 
direction. • • ' 

The objeetionable pieces underneath the tail of the 
sldn are removed as per diagram 65. « Remove as Auch 
cf the sides as can be soared. . > 



Diagram 66 gives us a method of making a two- 
skin- mink coUar. For this purpose two slAis have 
been •procured which have been mark^ A and B 
respectively. We will assume fhat B skin is the 
smaller of the two, and it will therefore form the 
‘inside.. of our collar. The outside of the collar is 
formed from A skin, "which has been split. If worked^ 
as per diagram 67,, we obtain a cpllar in which we 
have availed oursflves' of the natural shape of the 
skins as far as possible and al the same time' have 
obtjained perfe<^on in matching. It will be noticed 
thy.t jyi s<fditional cut is made, in ddn A to obtSdn 
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B 


dropped in the length after carefully working to ■ 
measure. It is assumed that the general principles 
in preparation, previously mentioned, have been car- 
ried out. It will be noticed that as much of the 
' skins as possible is used. To help us in the matcjiing, 
we have split them. - The skin sl^own 
on diagram 65 represents the ^wo 
halves of one skin fur muff on dia- 
gram 68. Cuts may in this case aclso 
be reversed. 

A very small type of skin is often 
come across. These are very difficult 
to work up to advantage as they are 
so short. Diagram 69 shows us how 
five small minks are placed together, 
forming a muff three skins wide. The 
skins are all split and lettered in 
accordance with our diagram which 
I represents half the muff. B skin 
I (diag. forms the cencre of the 
muff, portions that match from A 
skin (diag. and G piece (diag. 72) 
make the length. Half of D skin 
(di^. 73) is joined bn each side 
of the centre skin, length being 
pblained by the addition of C skin 
F skin and E skin (diag. 72 and 74) are 
joined in the fength,* being then split and join^ 
respectively to D and C hal|-skins. 4 van- 
dyke seajpi is use^ foKthe joming^of any conspicuous 
seams. Diagrams .70 to 74 de;^ict half skins. • 

Minks being, extensively used nowadays fox coats, 
three metliods are given below for the piaping together 


•f 

|<Oi 


G 


Diagram 69 


•^diag.^ 71). 
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• of mink skins. After the skins have been carefully 
matched, cutting is commenced." 

Method No. 1 shall be our first procesg. This is 
adopted wheft one ^wishes* each skin to stand out* 
distinctly. The rump is hollowed in the manner • 



shown, the head being inserted. Great care should 
flBe used in joining the heads* amd lumps, attention 
being j)aid to The seams. This method fs greatly 
favoured in coat linings. •* ^ ; 

Method No. 3 is*usdli when a uniformity of appear- 
ance is» desised, the coat looking as near as possible 
as •though one skin were used in the len^h. ^ Afjer 
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sd^ting a point aboui the level of' the front paws . 
which matches the rump of the top skin, this is 
removed. ^ The removal of the part to the point named 



IS tnen repeated in'eigh skin? Th^y are then>laced 
as in diagram 75. In order to knp^ove the«appe^ance 
of the coat, cuts are macfe as described ^ diagram 75, 
m^hod 2/ These tend to make i:he* whole nuich 
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.narrower, which, ’as earlier expfained, helps to beautify 
the garment. Many more skiifs are used* in the 
width,*and jEewer needed in the length. 

Method 3 treats wi^h all t;he skins as Method No. 2, 
excepting that the extreme length ^ not .required, a 
cut being applied as shown enabling us to lose the cross 
seam§. A whole skin will run down the centre of th^ 
back, the remaining parts of the garment being made 
on the same lines, using the various methods ^s they 
are required. 

The mink skin ISnds itself to elaborate work, and, 
although the subject of making a pair of gloves from 
two mink skins is a very advanced one, it wjjl sferv^ 
to show the possibiUties of working such a skin (see 
diag. 76). The stripe of the skin should appear on all 
fingers of the glove arid this should be procured from 
one skin. To effect this, the skin should be treated 
in thq ordinary way so far as the unjjesirable part 
previously mentioned is concerned. It should be 
stretched in the width to the utmost extent, after 
which it vto be ^und that the stripe of the skin will 
extend to a certain width. The length of the glove 
•is assmred as the skin is really longer than is necessary. 
The stripe is carefully cut in five equal portions. , The 
remainder of the skin is cut into strips of about J in. 
wide.^^Stripes are. lettered A, B, 'C, D and E in 
diagram. 

Ip'For the sake of clearness the stSips of fur are 
numbered 1 to K) Right side, and 1 to 10 Iseft ^de. 

The procedure JS as fbUows-j* * 

Strigs 1 R and 6 R» are joined fogether, ‘similarly 
1 L and^6 L, ^d these two pieces are placed on either 
sid^ of t stripe. Strips 2 R and 7 R aftd 2*L and 7 L 
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are treated in the same manner and attached to D, 
stripe. ‘B stripe is ‘next taken in conjunction with 
3 R and 3 R and 3 L and 8 L. A stripe and E stripe 



are then, treated m^tih^n, the ibove brder being followed 
with all stripes, whi<A meamsotha't 9 LR,o4 LR join A 
stripe, whilst E is seym to strips 5 L, and R, 10 L 
^hd R. ‘ • 
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• This method will give the cutter five strips to each 
finger, continuing to the wrist, as in diagram *77. 

It must Ue clearly understood that this procedure 
is only given as a derrtonstration of what complicated 
cuts may be employed successfully ift the Vorking of 
the mink skin. Further methods of working mink 
skins t:an be found under the heading of Sable, page* 
65. 

Nailing . — In the nailing of mink skins, care should 
be taken that the gentre of the skin is kept well in 
the middle. 

If the stretching of an article, either in the wi^th 
or length, is left to the discretion of the nailer, h^ 
should bear in mind that better results are obtained 
by stretching in the l^gth. 

The usual points in nailing should be observed 
(see page 58). 


ia-(w3f> 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

STONE MARTEN 

French ; Fouine. German : Steinmurder. 

' K 

Natural History^ 

The colour of a stone marten varies from the darfet 
shade of brown to the lightest shade in fawn. Ine 
underground is pale and often purple-like in colour. 
It has a darker centre stripe wliich gives it added 
beauty. The animal is covered with a silky, thick-piled 
covering. 

‘ The 'skin is a member of the marten family. It is 
about 26 in. in length and has a long tail which, 
although coarse, is still pretty in appearance. 

The animal generally makes its home on rocks and 
places which are uneven and stony. It is recognised 
by the outstihding white mark under the throat. It is 
found in Russia, Germany, and various parts of Asia. 
Beech Marten is another name by vfhich tljis ^imal is 
known. 

Practical Working 

On carefully examining the stone marten and noting 
the Variations of tie pile, one will find tiat it is rather 
flat at the head jmd that the depth of the h^tr rises 
until it reaches the level of the front paws, where it 
•'again becomes ,,slight^y flatter. From this point the 
floiy of^the hair iniproves until the extreme rump is 
reached where it i? its besf. The pile riseSiOn both 
sides oP the centre fetripe becoming- flatter towards 
the sides, the flattest' parts bmg the extreme sides. 

.The th^-oat.of the skin, which is udiite, ^ould be 
remqved in the process of the wotk. 
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• * 

• Stone nwten skins are selected for an article after 
being carefully matched, care being taken that this 
point h studied so far as concerns the surface and 
underground well as 
the pile. The colour 
varies considerably — 
from, the palest shade 
to the darleest brown. 

The skin should be 
opened along^ the belly 
and stretched flat. * By 
slightly damping the 
skin and stretching 
either in* the width or 
length, according to the 
article whidi has to be 
made, the cutter will 
be able to determine 
how much material is 
at his disposal. . 

. Skins should be care- 
fully marked down the* 

‘centre as well as the 
sides. Tails, lieads and 
paws, should not be 
removed if they are to 
appear on the finished 
firtide. 

Diagram 79* illus- ^ 

trat^ a method of removing tHe i^te neck of the 
skin, and diagram ^8 Shows ^how the head may be 
: rranoved if, for some xmforese^n reason, this becomes 
necessary (fOT meunting by a naturalist).* 
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If the head is not, required, sufficient of the flatter' 
head of the skin should be cut away in the working, 
as any flat parts worked into the article \<ill not tend 
to improve its appearance. 

Diagram '79 gives a method of widening the ne<^ of 
the stone marten, which is often found to be a knotty 
'point in theAvorldng, particularly after the white neck 
has been cut away. 

Thisr is a method which is applied when the head 



, Diagram 79 Diagram 80 


of thfe skin is required on the completed article. The 
shape of the cut should take the -form as illustrated, 
and, although Duly one cut is given, this may be 
repeated two o^[ three times if necessary. Both the 
finished and unfinished state are given. ^ 

Diagram 80 is ajm^ethod which i% adopted when the 
head of 3the skim-has'been removed and the neck is 
required of greater wdth. 'this cut ^.again may be 
repeated a^^ often as is found essential. •** ® 

« Digram 78 shows a method wjhereby the undear^ble 
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•point tmdty the tail may be done away with by means 
of a tongue. 

Dia^am»78 furthermore shows how a skin may be 
lengthened. It will <be noticed that the sides have* 
been cut and left hanging, whilst the necessary work • 
is being carried put on the remainder of the skin. 
On the required length being obtained the sides are* 
sewn back* in position after being -independently 
lengthened. , * 

The cut for the length should be* made long and 
tapering and should be in the position indicated. 

This cut may also be repeated as ’often as neces- 
sary, not forgetting that measurements shouldr al^ys 
be borne in mind in order to avoid unnecessary 
cuts. 

The peh? of the stone marten is rather pliable, 
and one is always able to obtain the necessary 
width, by stretching. Cuts are seldom used for this 
purpose. 

Having treatec^with the geheral points in the work- 
ing of the stone marten, further references should be 
made to Sable, page 09. 

’ The principles are the same, taking into account 
what has already been mentioned on the subject of 
the stone marten skin. 

In ally joining Skin that occurs dne^ may safely use 
the Vandyke seam, when it is desired that the^eam. 
I^hould not show. 

The purposes *to which stone njartens ard put* are 
for the making* o/ collars, stole^ anjJ muffs, jrarely, if 
at aU,«for coats. 

In the nailing of stone mai;ten, the general points^ 
deaelt with iij sable, on page 86, are applicabte. ^ , 
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BAUM lOR pine) MARTEN 

French : Marire de Prusse. German : Edd or Baum Murder. 

Naturt4 History 

This varifety reaches us in quantities from Russia, 
Norway, Switzerland, and various ^arts of Europe. 
'The colour j/ari^ from dark brown to yellow ‘with 
orange marks ‘(spotted) under the tlfroat. ' 

Its length is about 26 in., quality is usually good, 
thick and close. It resembles the, stone, marten to a 
great degree, its deciding feature being the throat. 

It is known to be a fine climber and seeks trees as 
cf hiding-place from its enemies. 

The lighter shades of baum marten are dyed and 
resemble sable, etc., in appearjince. 

For cutting, nailing, etc., see Stone Marten, page 
160, and Sable, page 69. 
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• MARMOTS 

French : MamoUe. German : •MwmJSl. 
l^aturai History, Etc. 

The marmbt, Which is 1 ft. to 18 'in. in leng^, 
comes in the greatest quantities from Russia, •China,* 
Switzerland qpd the mountainous districts of Northern 
Europe, generally. * It makes its home in mountainous 
districts, usually some thousand feet* above the^ea 
level. There it burrows to a depth of some 8 fisi, 
making iCn exit in case of attack by its enemies. The 
colour of the skin is yellow to brown, sprinWed with 
hairs of a darker shade. The finest are of a bluish 
hue and known in the trade as " blues.” These 
skins ’take the dye far better than -the yellowish 
varieties. 

All lAar^ots aK dyed, many shades resembling finer 
furs, including mink, sable and blue musquash dyes. 

When attacked, it gites notice of the danger to its 
’companions by whistling, and is known to post sen- 
tries at different points to keep an dutlook for enemies. 
It is^of an hibematjng nature. Late in September 
it retires to its buhrow, and remains there during the 
winter. ^ • 

The price of the skin varies frofti 4s. to 5s norm^y ; 
as mu<^ as lOs.'l^g ijaid in 191^. 

When in th» ray state the*1[ollq,wing descriptions 
, are given fb the varidus qi^gditiesT- 

Is/ quality skins of a full pile and blue 

in tolour. , 
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2nd Blue . — Skins poorer in pile blit blue in colour^ 
Isl Yellow. — Skin^ of a yellowish tint tut quality 
of the b^t. , 

2nd Ydlow . — A poorer,skin qf a yellowish shade. 

3rd Yelloyt!. — Poor, half-seasoned, and often shedding ( 
its coat, with two separate heights ^in the pile. 

• . Practical Work 

t • 

- '“With good workmanship, this particular skin can 
be made into a- beautiful article. All depends upon 
the labour put into it. In the hands of an unskilled 
man, it becomes most indifferent. 

, 'Softness of both pelt and skin must be secured, 
with hair freely flowing. . 

The marmot pelt will be found pliable and rather 
thick. We will procure, theitfore, a knife with a 
blimt edge, as diagram 81. The knife is fixed to the 
wall, the worker standing in front of the blunt edge 
of the knife, passing the skin on the pelt side across 
the knife several times. If one is^imablc to obtain 
this knife, a piece of wood with a smooth,' blunt edge 
pressed over the pelt will help us get the utmost 
stretch out of the skin. It must be borne in mind 
that ^ all this stretching must be done in* the centre of 
the skin and not on the sides. Attempting to stretch 
the sides will make the little th^t coiild. be utilised of 
no use, the sides being thinner in the hair, and stretch- 
ing would naturally • distribute these hairs over y 
greater area. When referring to side, we do not of 
course iijclude that extreme 'portidh jvhich has in all 
cases to be removed. • Care must Be taken -that enough 
of the side is removed, any thin sides mcjuded in 
thb garment Show much more ip the after-nailed 
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• state. Preparation of this nature is necessary before 
cutting. * 

The’ head and end of rump are both renv>ved. The 
skin, being a pliable one, as already stated, it will be* 
found that only cuts as in diagram, 82 ase necessary,- 



;Any elaborate cuts should be’swoidM, as the pile is 
not very high, excepting in the case of the TorbigSmar 
marmot. The.slSns shbuld ba%ewn finely, .and in all 
cases .where one slSn is joined to another, the pile and 
the sh ading , bf the hair should l)e carefully studied, 
in m a king a* garment of marmdt ^me thirty 
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* # 

skins carefully matched, should be procured., Although * 
the mannots in question have been dyed together, 
and by the same dyer, difference is sure to o<5cur in 
’colour due to the effect of the 'dye otf the different 

• skins. Quality a^id hardness should also be taken 
into consideration in matching. , 

« Having secured the thirty ‘ skins, we chooso the 
softest and best' for prominent pacts of the coat, 
'working the harder skins at the bottom of back and 
front, the part least visible. 

Skins are treated in the manner indicated, being 
cut as diagram' 82 if necessary, using the Vandyke 
seam if ,warranted. Hair flows down in the garment. 

Skins with a blemish likely to show when sewn 
should not appear in any prominent part of the 
garment. 

The edges of a coat should be good, the sides being 
cut well away.: for, in marmot, the sides look doubly 
bad when appearing at the edge of a coat and also 
wear quickly. ’ * *v * 

Marmots are usually dyed to imitate the better 
furs, such as sable, mink, or blue musquash. As the 
dye ds not similarly effective in each skin, various tints * 
appear which must be carefully matched. The best 
covered skins should be selected for the prominent.parts 

• of the article manufactured. The ifnpopularit/ of -the 
••mamiot as a skin adaptable to coats is mainly due to 

the hardness of fhe pelt ; if this can be overcome, and*^ 

• the ^ne flyes applied, a great future *can be foreseen 
for the marmot. . 

• * t- 

Seams should be Carefully ‘watched, I'aying over 
seams applied whenever necessary. .• « 

a garment* is being made and tke worker ablef' to 
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* * 

“remove a good head and rump, Vandyke seams may 
be applied ; but only when the possibility* of any 
seams showing is small. 

As stated elsewhere, if seams must show, it is far 
better that straight seams should appear than the - 
Vandyked variety 

Nailing and Finishing of Article . — The nailing of the' 
article should be*carefully done, and again the necgs- 
sity is impressed of only stretching the middle of' 
the skin, allQwing the sides to be as* free as possible. 
No artificial heat should be used in drying, as the 
marmot is hkely to become brittle owing to the dyes 
used. The garment should be hammered at the seams 
to flatten same before removal from the board. 
After removal, the article should be set with a brush 
dipped in cold water, brushing the right way of the 
hair. A hot iron is then passed across in the same 
direction. The hair is then flipped bask the reverse 
way with the hand whilst the steam ascends. It 
should “theji be s»t the reverse way of the hair, ironed 
this way also, and then allowed to dry. 

This method was onfe practised in Germany where 
the working of marmots was a great feature, *and 
gave wonderful results as far as freeing the hak and 
imp«?ving the qualify of the skin is concerned. 

Furfher points on nailing, see page 58. Finishing of • 
^garments, page 344. 
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RiBBIT « 

1 Freno'i : Lapin. German : Kanin. 

Natural History ' 

s 

In the trade, -rabbits are also known by the name 
'«f coneys. They come in vast quantities from Bel- 
gium, France, Australia and China, smaller quantities 
coming from other parts of the Continent and Eng- 
land. Those termed Belgian rabbits are of the larger 
type, vyhilst those coming from Australia and sur- 
rounding parts arc smaller. Skins coming from China 
are thin in the hair and small in size. The natural 
history of the bunny is quite common knowledge to 
all, and so we will not bore our readers with it. 

Rabbits inqrease rapidly, those coming from- New 
Zealand (grey in colour) are especially prolific. Some 
few years ago two pairs of rabbits, were sent there ; 
to-day they have multiplied to some millions, 
descendants of the original two pairs. 

Millions of rabbits are caught in Australia, some; 
suital?le for furriers’ use termed Australian rabbits, 
whilst others are sold to felt makers. 

I The lynx and fabbit carry on a feud, the 'former 
vanim^l attacking the latter for food. 

The skins ar^ off-jrted in the three or four sales 
whiih take place yearly. They are Submitted in the 
raw state and sold the pound, the average weight 
of a dozen peltries is a^DOut 30 bz., according to origin. 
With regard to the rabbits hailing from Belgium and 
France, thh bu*lk are sheared to various depths and 
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•dyed, the better* class being ’specially treated, thus 
giving a lustre to the skin. TKis process is carried 
out in ‘France. The object is to imitate the appear- 
ance of a sealskin as near as possible. They are" 
bundled in dozens, with label signifying by whom , 
they are manufactured (initials). They are usually 
marPjed according to size, lx, 2x or 3;r —3;ic representing , 
the largest size. .They are furthermore- dffered in the 
form of plates similar to seal musquash plates, llie* 
Au.stralian rabbit is sheared and dyed ‘in the same way, 
and resembles ver^ closely seal musquash. The firm 
of C. and E. Chapal Freres & Co. (France) are noted 
for their beautiful work. , 

Rabbits are also dyed various shades, brown, mole 
or blue being favourites. The whiter rabbits are 
bleached and come into the market either in the hair 
or sheared. Another type of rabbit comes from China 
and when pure white resembles ermine, J:he hair being 
thin. These skins arrive bleached and contain a 
superfluous pow(Jer. They hhve to be sent to the 
cleaner before use. 

% 

• Practical Work 

The purposes for which rabbits are used arp the 
follo^ng ; coats, capes, muffs and ties. 

The “method of* cutting is the same in all cases, • 
whether we are treating with rabbit shorn or rabbit 
in the hair. As few seams fisi possible should be 
used, especially in the shorn coney. In orden to tfluch 
upon all points, i{ woul9 perh»J»s*be advisable to des- 
cribe the methods of working a «oney (or rabbit) coat. 
Some fprty sl^ns are required, for the purpose. These 
skins have been snatched both in pile* and in colour. 
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In order to view rabbits to the besi. advantage when, 
matching, the head should be towards tHe matcher. 
In this position the best possible view of. the skin is 
obtained. The skins shoijld be damped and each skin 
softened ii} its turn. At this stage of work, if the 
skin is handled in the softened state and made pliable, 
much better results are obtained. 

It will be 'found that a number of, skins, run slightly 
.harder on the pelt, which usually denotes a buckskin. 
The doeskins are, as a rule, much softer. It would be 
advisable to place the harder buckskins towards the 
bottom of a garment in preference to another part. 
Skriia bearing any blemish should be placed in a less 
conspicuous part of the coat. - The hair should flow 
in an upward direction in the case of sheared skins, 
which produces a better effect in the finished coat, 
also making it possible to set the hairs the reverse way. 

Diagram 83 will illustrate the method which should 
be used in squaring the skin. 

It will be noticed th&t the gill w;hich fuller and 
usually unshorn has to be removed to a distance, 
which brings the edge to tht^ same level as the re- 
maipder of the skin. In the centre of the head, a 
bare place will be found, which varies in size in each 
particular skin. It will be found necessary to remove 
this portion, which should be done by either* of . the 
two cuts shown' below. A cut should be used when 
the skin is needed in, the length, B cut when the skin 
is needed in the width. Some workers cut damages 
V-shape ;md insert* af, piece which th^y remove from 
the top of the s^in, but this is not considered, to be 
the best method. ' ' . , 

A further mtethod, which is considered by far rfhe 

i 
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• best and is^ utilised when the finest results are required, 
consists of removing the portiorf as far as the objec- 
tionable part, cutting it completely out. Ip this case 
no seams, other than i;he crossing seams, are necessary.’ 
The reason why this method is not ^nvarjpbly used is. 



because more material is needed to tarry the c^era- 
jtion out. The extreme rump .will* furthermore be 
fotmd to be irregular as compared with the semainder 
of the skin. A sfnall portion jiuMd be reipoved. 

We,mus4 next tilrn ®ur attention *to the sides of the 
skin, A/^hich ^eviously formtd thfi belly. These will 
be, found to be. bad and not fit for use with the 
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remainder of the skin. As much as is found, necessary 
should be removed ; ii' the whole side can be removed 
the result will be better in the finished garment. 

'■ The skins having been moistcped (previous to cut- 
ting), should, at this stage be stretched, and their posi- 
tion in the garment carefully allotted. On placing 
the skins over the pattern, they should be vandyked, 
and care taken that each Vandyke* locks into the 
other. 

Each skin will be treated in this particular way, 
sewn together by means of a Vandyke seam (the 
object of which is to give irregularity to the seam), 
lessening the possibilities of its showing. The skins 
can then be sewn together, care being taken 'that the 
skins in the rows are of the same length, so that on 
the completion of the garment, the Vandyke seam is 
continuous. The skins should be worked straight, 
and though there are no stripes or markings in a seal 
coney skin, this point should be carefully studied. In 
diagram No. 84 it will b£ seen that a4ialf-row of skins 
is needed for the length. Care should be taken that 
this portion is well hidden under the collar. A whale 
skin forms the centre of the back. 

Diagram 84 gives«the position of each labbit skin in 
the garment. The lower skins, it will be noticed, are 
< widened, a cut being used as diagram 836, whifet the 
.,^top skins which are shghtly narrower follow the 
method shown in '‘diagram 83fl. The result of the coat 
wherf complete should be that of a ’garment made 
from one huge skin. ^ Biagram*^ represents a coat made 
from unshorn rabbit and is wferk^ hair down. 

It is needless to s*tate .that the best skins should be 

plated in the hiost prominent parts, such as the 

* . > . 
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KJoUar, cuff^, sleeves, down the, middle of back and, 
lastly, the extreme front. That* which constitutes a 
perfect ’skin* is one on which no work in the manner 
of repairing need be dohe. • Skins which need repair 
must be imperfect on completion. Furth«rmore, pile 
and lustre should, be taken into consideration. The 



method of working shorn rabbits woufd be to reyerse 
the positions of skins in diagram.* 

Nailing . — coney coat requires damping A^th 
warm water sincp fhe pdt is of.<th*e jieavy and thick 
type, qpd should bd damped a little before the article 
is required for'nailing. It sh’opld tlien be laid across 
the aboard, which* we presmne has befen tSioroughl^ 
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cleansed, since the lustre of the coney is liable to be 
interfered with by any chalk or dust on the board. 
The coat should be stretched as near as’ possible to 
the shape required. It * should always be fastened 
from the shoulders and pulled in the length whenever 
possible with and not against the hair. This method 
■ will be found most satisfactory, since to pull the* coat 
against the hairs will not give the freedofti of stretch. 
On completion, the coat should be beaten and set the 
reverse way of the hair, thus giving freedom and flow. 
The softening knife, diagram 8l, may be used to 
acjyantage. Combing and thorough beating completes. 
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• 0TT5R 

French ; Loufre. German : Otter. 

* Natural History 

The otter i* fouad ip various climates.* The best 
known come from Europe, West Africa, India,^Soufh* 
America and Rhodesia, etc. 

The European otter was once found all over the 
United Kingdom, Devonshire giving* us the largest 
numbers. It was occasionally found in the Thaffie^; 
the otter* is quite at home in the water. Its feet, 
which are web-like, afford great ease in swimming 
and divingr The ott’er pairs whilst^ under water. 
Its chief food consists of fish. In length it is 3 ft., 
and dark brown in colour, becoming fighter under 
the neck and belly, whilst down the spine it is at its 
darkest.# Many j\re of a very fine chestnut brown, 
with a very light belly. 

The otter is either used naturally or plucked. In 
the latter case, the underground, which is found to 
be very close* furred, is used. The* coat is of a, most 
durable nature, both in pile and pelt. A plentiful 
supply *of otters is obtained from Canada, where 
they are bartered for other commodities. , 

I The animal while in the waft«r u^s its tail as a 
helm. 

The Chinese ptter is i little <)ver 24 in. in length. 
The colour is grey fo brown. The top hairs are often 
pulled, ieavin^ the undergro^h o*f close hair. This 

particular kind oi otter is always inferior ill qualit)^^ 

* ’ • • • 
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The West African otters are larger — ^in fact twice 
the size of the Chinese. They are pure brown in 
colour, blit are only obtained in small quantities. 

The otter hailing from Jndia, measures a little over 
a foot in length and resembles the animal found in 
South America. The skin is, hqjvever, coarser in 
texture. The Cape otter is exceptionally rare. 

The Amelican otter varies in colour, according to 
tfie place from which it is obtained. Those which 
reach us from York Fort vary in colour from light to 
dark brown, the palest skins coming from Alaska. 
Those of East Marne are of a very dark shade, as also 
are Those from Canada and adjoining territories. 


SEA OTTER 

French : Loutre de mer. German : See Otter. 

• Natural History, Etc. 

The sea otter is in colour a beautjful lustrous black, 
with glistening silver hairs at intervals. ' It is also 
found in a plum colour of lighter and darker shades. 
Th^ belly of the skin is very much lighter than the 
back, The animzJ is from 3 to 5 ft. in length. 
Specimens are often found exceeding 5 ft. 

It is recognised as one of the most "valuable and 
durable pelts in the trade. A few years ago sea otters 
were pretty numerous*, but owing to careless trapping, 
the?- numbers are no longer so profuse. 

It is found neaf fee Westfem shores of Alaska and 
Kamschatka as weU as near the shores Jap?m. It 
is an amphibious ‘anirn^, seldom leaving thp water, 
except when the weather is very seyere. It is shot at 
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•from canoes when in the watpr, and clubbed when 
taking refuge on the shore. It breeds singly. * 

The bttei* is in great demand by the Russians, as 
the fur is much appreciated by them for its numerous 
excellent qualities. , • 

The Court at J^ekin also favour the sea otter, 
mandarin cloaks of the skins being used extensively. 
The food ’consists chiefly of shell-fish. * 

In sorting otter skins the following classification 
is made in th^ raw state — 

Ex. Large . — The largest found in the parcel 
which are of the best quality and of exceptional si^e. 

Isi Large . — Skin quality of those above, bul" not so 
large. * 

— Ordinary size, ^but of the finest quality, clear 
in pelt. * * 

2nd . — A second quality, one possessing imperfections 
which 'prevent it being included in Grade 1. 

3rd. — The poorest class. 

Cubs • afj^ referred to in *the particular classes 
separately. 

* Practical Working 

The otter Skin, which is far mdre popular on the 
Continent than in ^s country, is used with few 
exceptiSns for thd collar and cuffs qf ladies’ coats. 

On examining the skin one finds that the pile of the 
feair runs regularly from end Id endf, the tail itself 
being of the same^ textme. , * 

The otter should be classed* amengst the better 
types of fuf, but becaiise of.tlfe hotness of the pile, 
elaborate work must be avoided. Simple cuts should 
be Adopted, §ls will be^ seen in the following*diagram. 
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The pelt of the skin will be fourid strong and the 
skin very roomy. The head of the skin cannot be 
used further than the limits marked on the diagram. 

The otter skin, as already ‘stated, being used prin- 
cipally for -collaiT? and cuffs, diagram 85 gives a method 



Diagram 85 


the® tail miay be utilised 


whereby^ one may obtain 
the desired effect with the 
simplest cuts. «. 

The skin taken for collar 
and cuffs is of the large 
variety: Portions marked 
A B one side and C D the 
other are removed from 
the rump of the skin. A 
should be joined to D and 
B to* C. The result of this 
will give us a pair of cuffs. 
If the skin can be stretched 
the width of the two cuffs, 
it will be found necessary 
to use one portion now 
marked A and the other 
marked C, the two forming 
a pair of ciiffs. The re- 
mainder of the slcin is 
joined ^rump to- rump, 
thus forming the collar. 
Should a facing be needet • 
for this purpose. It should 


be stretched in the ^pidth, s^lit and joined on either 
side of the collar. Ifidication* is Aiade where the tail 


joins by x . 


‘'Should *a cdllar and revers be required instead of 
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.the collar as in diagram, the fevers will be hair up 
in effect. 'In order to make dollar and revejs satis- 
factorily onp should split the two skins necessary for 
the work after removing portions for cuffs from the** 
rumps on the principle of diagram 85. loin half of^ 
one skin head to head, sides being worked nearest 
the ipside of the* collar, as diagram 85. The revers ^ 
are made trom .the ^remaining two* poutions of the 
second skin, being finished with a facing. • , 

The difficulty of using the tail as •a facing may be 
overcome in *the following manner — 

A small portion should be removed from the head 
of the skin and joined to the tail, which will then^fofm 
a better .join to the point of the rever. ThS will be 
found necessary only when the revers are worked 
head uppermost. * * 

The tail is stretched in the width, split and marked 
as diagram 85. 

The centre of the skin should be marked before 
any operations take place and. the front paws removed 
in the manner indicated in diagram 85 marked E. 
The paw is removed by a straight cut which is then 
•sewn. See diagram. 

In working the larger varieties <3f otter for similar 
purposes, it will be often found that the collar can be 
obtained from one ^in only. In .this case the skin , 
is split and the heads joined, whilst *the sides of the ^ 
jpkin form the inside of the collar. • 

In the joining of heads of otter skins, in, order to 
prevent the grourfd showing, thie^ seams sewn closely 
togetlier will meet'tha case. , * 

o^der to ‘deal with every poirit of interest in the 
wo^rking of ottei; skins, the subject of a •coat made 
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from five sea otters will be foimd or diagrams 86, 87, 
and 88. . The skins a?re slightly damped and stretched, 



batk of the ccfet ; cuts are defined, by lettering. « It 

• * • , 
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•will be found tltat additionaf length is required at 
the extreme point of the baclc. * L cut is moved to 
the position of cut M, while J cut takes the position 
of cut marked K. It ivill be,found necessary to stretch " 
point marked T in 
order to provide*^' 
for the armhole, 
there being only 
one point now to 
consider, namely, 
that of additional ' 
width at bottom 
of the back. In 
order to Overcome 
this difficulty cuts 
lettered O Q 5 are 
shifted to the new 
places of cuts 
marked N P R, 
the result^ giving 
us a shorter head 
and wider bottom 
*to the coat. Two 
skins (forming the 
fron^of coat) are 
next dSalt with as* 
illustration No. 87. 

• The shoulder of 
the coat is ob- 
tained by cuts 
lettered B «Jid D. 

These ore r^sed 
to "the position of 



Skin 
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lettering A and C. Tfie position of armhole can be- 
adjusted by stretching and is marked dn diagram 
letter E. The bottom of the front is widened in 
order to obtain sweep, H to .1 position, F to G 
. position. 

The two remaining skins are cut, as shown in dia- 
gram 88. It will be noticed that top and under 
sleeve is rem'oved from each skip whilst the cuffs and 
collar are obtained from the remaining parts of the 
two skins. It Should have been previously stated 
that all skins must be of one colour, pile, and under- 
growth. The hUir is worked in the garment in an 
upward direction. Diagrams 86, 87 and 88 depict 
the method of working the coat, but one is only able 
to give a rough idea of what is required, the reason 
being that much is obtained by stretching. 

For Nailing, see page 58. 
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MUSQUASH OR MUSK-RAT 

$ 

French Rat musque. German ; Bisam. 

Natural History . 

The musquash or musk-rat derives its narne from 
the strong odour it exudes. Its length is from 7 to 
14 in. ; this measurement, however, does not include 
the tail. *. 

The musk-rat lives both in and out of the tvatgr, 
burrowing a habitation in the earth. It builds a 
home similar to that of the beaver, the composition 
being of sticks and mud. *' 

It feeds on plants under the water and has therefore 
no reason to lay in a winter stock of fo^^. The animal 
is said to be a fairly correct weather prophet, and, 
when ii builds its home unusftally high, it is taken by 
some as a sign that stormy and severe weather may 
be expected. • 

• Most of the rats are caught in lowlands swept by 
the tide, huge quantities being trapped at onq time. 
The^draiJiage of any damp place will generally reveal 
the home of the 'musk-rat, and special laws are in 
existence in the United States of America as vjell as 
{Canada for the protection of flje habitations of these 
animals. * * * 

Three or fovr *millioh skins»%re pbtained annually 
irom, North AmeAca 'alone, despite the demands of 
civilisation, jJvhich is gradually encroaching^ on the 
waste land wheie the rat is obtained. * 
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The largest type of musquaish comes from Canada. 
The skin is of great litility and very popular. 

Its diet is strictly herbiverous. The ccdour'of the 
' skin varies from a reddish brown to a very dark 
i)rown ; the finest specimens obtainable, however, are 
of a blue shade, different from musquash skins coming 
• from other parts, and are more beautiful in appearance. 
The colour of the skin grows lighter sn shade towards 
the sides until it reaches the belly, which is by far 
the lightest portion of the skin. 

The word musquash originates from the Indian 
language. 

,Th^' type of musquash — coming from the Southern 
States and known in the trade as the Southern mus- 
quash — ^is thicker in the pelt and flatter in the hair, 
whilst those obtained from the western districts — 
known as western musquash — are fuller in the hair 
and thinner in the pelt. The finest specimens reach 
us from Alaska. The animal is also found in Canada. 
Minnesota, California, Virginia, Pennsylvania , and the 
Red River Settlements send a huge quantity to market. 

It is easy for a judge to determine from which part 
of the world a particular skin is obtained. The 
Alaska musquash is extremely small in size although 
so fine in quality, whilst Canada is responsible for the 
^ “ blacks,” quantities also emanating from parts of 
k.the United States. 

The musquash' is u^iually trapped twice yearly ; in 
the Wintei*, when the coat is at its best, and in the 
autumn. , * 

There are two glands near the tail containing a 
secretion from which the perfume musk is obtained. 

'J'he rats' fight a great deal amo*igst themselves, 
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*biting one anotiier severely.' This accounts to a 
small exteht for the holes sd ‘frequently found in 
the skins ; , in general the holes are due to. shot. 

The kitten musquash*— wljjich is, as the name signi-*' 
fies, the young musquash — ^is very small^ being thin, 
in the pelt and extremely tender ; furthermore the 
pile js short. 

The methods .adopted by the warehousemen in 
defining the various qualities are the following — * • 
Ex. Large. — ^The exceptionally large skins of 
the finest quality, clear pelts, and in general 
perfect. •. 

1st Large. — Skins of the quality of those abovf, bpt 
not so large. 

Is/. — Skins of the quality of those above, but 
ordinary in size. * *■ 

2nd Large. — Skins of second quality with pile not 
so full, size large. 

2nd. — Quahty of 2nd Large, but ordinary size. 

Is/ jEjc. Large Pale. — Quality and size of those above^ 
but pale in shade. 

Is/ Large Pale. — Quality and size of those above, 
•but pale in shade. , 

Is/ Pa/«.-*Quality and size of* those above., but 
pale m shade. 

2]id Pale. — Qualit]^ of 2nd, but pale in shade. 

3yd!. — A poor summer skin, dull arid poor. 

• 4/fe. — ^Defective skins of all grades, 'kittens, etc. 

All classes arc often referred to as Pt. Pale, wtiich 
means that papt 'of thS skins tar? of the p^e shade 
^d p.art qj-dinary'and are combined. 

Lastly, thf term “ shot* ” is* used wit^ each 
classification signifying that the skins are possessed 
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of holes, the grades depending on the number of < 
same. » " ' 

Practical Working 

u * 

Natural musquash may be put to the following 
uses with advantage : Ties, muffs^ coats and coat j 
, linings. \ 

The matching here will be foun,i^ to, be a most impor- \ 
.talit point, as the colour of the skins varies so much. ' 
Should a couple of badly-matched skins be placed into 
a garment, they would spoil the whole effect. In 
order to match- to the best possible advantage, the 
cuttev should stand higher than usual and look well 
into his skins. As so many skins are required for the 
making of a coat, it is necessary that a system should 
be adopted in order that the worker should not have 
to handle the skins more than is necessary. The 
method of pairing the skins is considered to be the 
best. Let us say that 200 skins are handed to the 
qutter. His duty is to<- handle each skin once only, 
and in so doing he should sort them into 100 pairs, 
each pair being the same colour and size. Pairs are 
then matched as near as possible so that the cutter’ 
has 50 sets of four to deal with. It will- be seen that 
this process will facilitate the work of the cuttej who 
, will have the various shades of the skins directly 
^ before him. He will then be able to carry out his 
work in a methodical manner. The fours, after.' 
being matched, should be placed on the pattern, 
the largest and daifodst skinfe to t'ne, bottom. This 
method of matching gives the '^cutter an <?pportunit 3 ' 
of utilising all his skins without being left with odd- 
ments. This, of course, is sometimes unavoidable. 
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•but the possibility of this occiirrence is mitigated to 
a great extent if the above is ckrried out. 

Of the two distinct types of musquash it, should be 
noted that the flatter *typf will not lend itself to • 
elaborate work. The fewest cuts should therefore be. 
made, as on many occasions there is not sufficient 
hair J;o cover the seanls satisfactorily. 

The flank* is repiovgd by inserting ’a board which is 
the shape of the skin. This allows the flank to be* 
removed without cutting into the back of the skin. 
When selecting a jx)int in the removing of the flank, 
changes of colour should be noted and ,care taken that 
no white nor light part is left on the back of the»skm. 

Let U3 take as an example the Southern type. 
After the removal of the flanks each skin is stretched 
and squared by the system of cuts as*in diagram 89, 
the cut at the head being used only when absolutely 
necessary and when the skin is of the best quality. 
The extreme point at the rump must also be removed. 

As pointed out, the largest »skins are placed at the 
bottom of the garment and stretched in the width. 
The next largest are then placed in position, and so 
•on until the top rows are reached. Here the skins 
will have to be stretched in the length. By so doing, 
we arg able to obtain a continuous run of seam, each 
sldn meeting at each* end. The sides at the rump in 
diagram 89 are lowered and made of* a proportionate 
Jvidth, every portion of the skip at* the same time 
being utilised. • • * * 

In the case qf 6oats tows oL'clfins must run abso- 
Ijjtely straight in lifie, this applying m the case of the 
sleeve seams. * The finest sk’ins are selected .^or the 
moet prominent parts of the coat, i.e.» collar, r«ve^, 
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sleeves and culls. Of the best skins then remaining the, 
finest are placed down the middle of the back, whilst, 
lastly, the least faulty of the remainder are placed to 
the extreme front, the poorer inaterial being worked 
, towards th€| sides in the case of back and front. Dia- 
gram 92 shows the procedure of laying over seams ; ; 
the top row of skins are raised and brought tp the j 

Ipvel,. of ,the under- \ 
neath row. The cut \ 
is arched, but the 
effect when finished is 
straight. 

The higher piled 
natural musquash re- 
sembles closely the 
sable and mink, and 
if skilfully worked it 
can be improved upon 
so as to resemble 
this to even greater 
degree. After care- 
fully marking the cen- 
tre of the skin and 
slightly damping, we 
examine same. The 
shape of the skin will be fouhdotoo wide ^ at, the 
middle for the desired object, and the stripe too pro- 
nounced to obtain ojur effect. In order to overcomp 
these difiiculties, a system of cuts is devised (see dia- 
gram 90), which enSHdes us to'lengtheii the exceptional 
width, found principally in the middle qf the skip. 
The stripe is likevwse lengthened and the lov^er part 

of'" the skin squared. It will be sgen that the .cut 

' < 
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•nearest the side Releases the stin, permitting all cuts 
to be loweVed. This has the '.effect of bringing the 
long downvfard cut nearer the centre and making all 
parts of the skin of eqijal^id^h. The side is lengthened 
and joined back as diagram 91. The difjgrams show, 
the effect before i^d after treatment. 




Should a • rounded effect be •required, cuts as 
demonstrated in diagrams 90 and 91 should be used. 

It should be noted that the cuts on the outside of 
the collar (the longer side) are dropped to a greater 
Extent than elsewhere. Cuts shpuld ise taken shorter 
until the inside* of the collar is- reached (the shorter 
side). The effe,ct*when ’sewn will be^rounded. 

, The metjiod of "making a liatural musquash coat 
without 'any Seams showing* is a 'very elaboi;^te one, 
and should onlyjbe practised on the very finest •skfes. 
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In the first place the labour entaildd in the making- 
of such a coat is eno/mous, and secondly, l!he number 
of seams necessary in the made-up coat *is so great 
that they are very likely to'sh/^w if the pile is not 
sufficiently thick ,to hide them. 

The process of working the skips will be one of 
losing the seams, as it is termed. The skins are 
measured veiy carefully in the length, due allowance 
being made for the fact that they must be lengthened, 
as a narrow skin Is required. Two skins will be found 
sufficient to extend to the required length, and these 
shpuld be matched with care. 

<A portion of one skin, which matches the rump of 
the skin which is to be worked with it, is found and 
joined. 

The remainder is worked in accordance with the pile 
of the hair. We thus obtmn a continuous flow of 
hair in the tw/i skins. 

Cut indicated in diagram 90 may be used, as well as 
rAethod shown in diagram 92, for increasing th«i panels 
of the two skins to the required length. 

Every form of irregularity should be introduced, 
and . a number of cuts for the length sewn across the 
joining seams, in older to hide same more effectively. 

Cuts may be made as often as is found necessary. 
The maximum length of each drop should not 'exceed 
^ in., the interval between successive cuts being not 
more than ^ in.'* 

The more cuts that are made the narrower will the 
skin become, so .that-^TOore skins vhU be needed for 
the width. More stripes will %€ 'therefore obtained 
and th#^ appearance of the finished gafment* will be 
greatly enhanced. 



MUSQUASH OR MUSK-RAT. 

• The finest part? should be reserved for the collar, 
cuffs and other prominent portiorfs of the coat. 

In m&tchfng the skins it should be seen, that the 
grounds of the skins aawfill ae the surfaces are similar, 
as one will fit into the other. , , 

When the methcyi illustrated in diagram 90 has been 



ftarried out, one panel of the cdai is Ibrmed. Tliis is 
repeated in eachf case until the whole of the»bod^ of 
the coat is complete, th^i same Ikies pf working being 
adopted in Jthe collhr, ^uffs, et®. 

The skin sh<j*uld have the belly removed in aj^unded 
fashion as in diagram 90, so that it is deifoid of afty 
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flatter part. The effect before anS after is shown.' 
The centre seam should be carefully marked and the 
first downward stroke of the knife front th^ centre 
seam should be as near as possible to the centre. 

The last •• long. downward cut moves nearer to the 
centre as the remaining seams are dowered in length. 

Seams should ,be kept quite straight, as the beauty 
of a natural musquash article op garment is the 
‘regularity of the seams. 

If this method is not desired, a general system of 
cuts as shown in diagram 89 may be adopted. All 
particulars as already stated should be carried out. 

- Nailivg . — ^The garment should be damped so that 
the hair does not become wet. Care should *be taken 
that all seams are damped welj, as dry seams are the 
first that are likely to give way. Where a whole skin 
runs down the centre of the back, it is essential that 
this should b» kept perfectly in the middle, whilst the 
skins on either side run straight down. When the 
“garment is worn, the ‘cross seams give t^e 'effect of 
seams running straight across the coat. The sleeve 
seams should likewise contimle to run on a level with 
the* seams in the body of the coat and must receive 
the <attention of ‘'the nailer. .Stretchihg should be 
done with and not against the^ hair. 

Should any s.hdrtage occur, owifig to undef-est4raa- 
tion, it should be adjusted before nailing. Avoid 
piecing after nailing. ’ 

t)r 5 dri|; should effected naturally and not by 
means of artifiaial fibat. All seams, should be well 
pressed and hami^erftd.^ Fufther points«-on finishing 
are giren on page 344. ‘ ' • 
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SEj»i ItfU SQUASH 
Practical Working • 

The f)bject of shearing* and dyeing musquash is to 
make the fu« resepible^a sealskin as closely as possible. 
The fuller pile type of skin is used, as this gives better* 
results in the shearing. About eight to twelve skins 
(according to* size) ‘are first carefully sewn together 
in what is termed a “ Plate ” and ti^en sent to be 
sheared and dyed. When these processes have»beai 
carried cmt, the skin resembles as closely as 'possible 
that of a seal, in colour, size and texture. 

In addition to the form of plate above mentioned, 
we have the seal musquash skin. This skin is treated 
in exactly the same way as a plate, but the process 
is applied separately in the case of ^ch skin. The 
skins ar,^ opened, flattened, perfected, seal-dyed an^ 
sheared, and lastly, bundled in twenties in which way 
they are offered on the market. 

• In forming the plate the fewest cuts should be used 
in the working, and the skins should be sewn together 
with^the finest seams. The width of the plate must 
not .exceed that oi ttte shearing machine, which is to 
do the work. 

• France is noted for this particular "work, especially 

the firm of C. and E. Chapal Fr^^res & Co. • • 

Diagram 93 iJluStrate^ a method of placing.together 
a, plat^e of ^eight skins* In order to obtain perfect 
results ifie sk^s must in the’ first ’place be of^a good 
texture, that is, possess a thick undergrowth m.halr. 
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Any damages which appear must l^e removed in ap. 
irregular form and 'sewn with fine seams,' and, lastly, 
the flat portions at the extremities of tfe sides must 
be entirely cut away, principles of diagram 95 being 
. carried out on ,each skin. It will be seen that the 
Vandyke seam stretches right acrpss the skin, as in 
diagram 93, which is considered by many an objection. 
One can, h<!/wever, carry out the general*- principles of 
' making a plate by using method as diagram 96, in 
which case the ‘‘flat sides are sewn straight and laid 
over. 

„ Diagram 94' gives a further method of forming a 
plate o^^ nine skins. It will be seen that the natural 
shape of the skins is taken advantage of, ancFno seams 
are needed for the purpose of squaring, and lastly, an 
irregular joinifig Vandyke seam is used. The method 
illustrated in diagram 94, after the clean side is re- 
removed, is preferable. Should plates be used in 
the making of coats, great care must be taken with 
■W-he seams. Often pochr parts are left in,; in. -order to 
increase the size. They should all be removed, and 
as many seams opened as is deemed essential. 

In order to cover all points in the working of seal 
musquash, we will commence by taking'-forty-six skins 
for the purpose of making a coat. These are carefully 
matched in pile and colour, as they very often shade 
differently. Each skin should be damped slightly and 
the greatest possible amount of stretch obtained. Th-e 
skffi is found to be ‘narrower at the bead than at the 
rump, where ittCndS'-at an extrerhe , point. Further- 
more, there are two ffat portions' at each corner, top 
and jp^tom, which are indicated in (jiagram 95. A 
system of cuts must therefore be used to fill the' gap 
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*which is left afte# these four objectionable pieces have 
been removed. * * 

A method of procedure is given in diagram 95. 



jvWl KA/VVI 1^ 

I UlW^ WywJJ 


1 . pNAA/X'v aa-I^aa 

Saa l/ww wvaaI * 


Diagram 94 


• » # • 

Many cutters use method ill^jtsated in diagram 95 

with two distinct. " Y ” shape cufe. The-' object is 
to obtain* more fullness in * the skin, preventing 
tightness at *sid^. 
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It will be seen that' after removing the waste por-^ 
tions and using the • cut indicated in diagram 95, the 
skin i% squared with the fewest cuts possible (method 
as diagram 96 can be u§ed ef preferred in making a 
,coat). 

The extreme point at the nunp and the head of | 
the musquash are both removed, and the skin is^sewn \ 
together by means of a Vandyk^vSeapi. The Vandyke \ 
•should be very small for seal musquash. A piece of \ 
cardboard of a Vandyke shape will help the cutter. 

In working this garment great care should be 
exercised to avoid unnecessary seams. The skins 
fqrmhig the middle of the back of the coat should be 
exactly underneath one another, all other skins being 
worked on the same principle. The best skins are 
placed down the middle of the back, and, in order to 
obtain regularity, sizes should be an important feature. 
Collars, cuffs, revers and sleeves should all be of good 
quality. 

Diagram 96 gives a ifurther method of joining seal 
musquash skins. It will be noticed that the Vandyke 
seam does not extend right across the skin. 

Cuts indicated in diagram 95 are not used, instead; 
the skin is cut a little higher in the pek towards the 
head, and by the application of a laying-over seam 
one obtains a good joining seaiii. i » 

This method is recommended when the garment is 
required specially cle?yr. It does away with any seams 
and- undoubtedly proves most succe-ssful and should 
be employed wheneVep an opjjortuility^ arises. 

The aits beyond the Vandyke' seam indicated ip 
diagranj,. 96 should be * slightly slanting instead of 
sttaigiit. This* precaution will prevent any tears 
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<)ccurring. Both ‘methods, as ‘indicated in diagrams 
95 and 96, ‘are applicable in the case of coats, each 
being used •as necessity arises. . , 

An application of,b«ile<^ linseed applied with a ' 
brush in the reverse direction to the flow^of the hair^ 
will endow the article with a better lustre. (Formula 
No. % page 354.) ' 

The hair»of a, seal, musquash coat should flow in 
an upward direction. The application of linseed vSU* 



also tend to free the hair to a certain extent, and so 
givQ the coat a betteS* appearance. . An application of 
hot sand frees and cleanses the hair.* ^ 

* Nailing . — One of the principa4.featia:es in the nailing 
of seal musquaah skins is the cleanhness which must 
be observed thrpughout The skifls m the preparation 
qjf dyqing l^ve acquired a lustre which is very quickly 
lost if <:£tre is "not taken. * * ^ 

The coat shoul^l be carefully examined by the'aaiter. 
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and any weak or open seam rectified before naUing is 
commerced. On this being done, the coat is laid 
across the board and the length decided, stretcliing 
being applied to the parts wlvich mostly need it. The 
reason why the garment is fastened top and bottom 
is that by this means less pressure is put on any one 
part of the article. The whole skin which runs down 
the centre of the back should be made ihe dividing 
wliiie of the garment, pressure being on either side, so 
that wlien the garment is completed, the centre of 
each skin is in correct alignment, forming a con- 
tinuous run from top to bottom. Although irregu- 
larity in all seams has been avoided by the cutter, it 
is still necessary for the nailer to keep lus cross seams 
straight, as any deviation would tend to give bad 
results. The nailer must not' expect to get very 
much stretch from seal musquash, as all the natural 
grease has been removed in the dyeing process. 
Furthermore, should an article in seal musquash have 
jto be re-nailed it would not make for improvement, 
as the skin becomes brittle. No artificial methods of 
dr 3 dng should- be applied and should any seams be 
thicker than is desired, these should be hammered in 
order to flatten. Tbe article when dry should be cleaned 
with *an application of hot sand, which is followed by 
the reverse setting of the hair. Tt should then be 
thoroughly beaten and other known methods of 
cleansing applied, sq that when the cutter receives 
the«gam?ent from tbe nailer, it is thoroughly clean. 

The ordinary meibods of straightening off must be 
applied and special t^iping methods, wh;ich, by tfie 
way, workmen are ‘growing very lax irr using,, should 
be adbpted. Flat tape should be stitched down4on 
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^either side of the closing seattis, neck and armholes, 
also at any other parts of the ’garment which are apt 
to become, stretched in the working. It ^ shcjuld be 
recognised that taping iias a twofold advantage. In ■ 
the first place the side seams, if taped, are not liable 
to become stretched ; secondly, the particular parts 
described above are pfeserved if taping is effected, as 
these portions .undergo specially ‘hard wear. The 
coat should finally be backed with linen to secure the 
leather and so prevent tearing. • * 


MUSQUASH FLANKS 

Practical Working 

The musquash flank, which is the belly of the 
musquash removed, if worked skilfully can be made 
up into a very satisfactory garment. Flanks are 
used for two purposes. In the malSng of “ plates,”, 
which yndergo the same trealanent as a seal musqu^jh 
and appear, when subjected to electrolytic treat- 
ment and shorn, very fine in quality, resembling 
• the sealskin. They are also used in the natural state 
for the manufacture of muffs, ti«s and coats. 

With regard to seal musquash flank ” plates,” the 
method which shotfld be adopted in the working is 
similar to that of seal musquash lirlings. Vide Seal 
Musquash. 

In placing together natural .musquash glank® the 
matching is qf Very '^eat iajTortance. A method 
should be followed in»the matching similar ‘to the one 
given., * ; * ’ ^ 

•Flanks should be paired for size, quality* and'colcmr ; 
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thus if 500 flanks we're under consideration, these^ 
should be divided into 250 pairs. Each' pair then 
being .matched with another should give^ the- cutter 
125 quartettes to control. The, largest flanks should 
occupy the , bottom of the garment and the smaller 
ones the top. The prominent parts of the coat should 
consist of the better flanks,' and 
those of inferior quality should , 

^ol‘m the less prominent parts. 

A diagram is given (No. 97) of 
a natural musquash flank, where 
it will be noticed that the head and 
rump 'are removed, and that either 
side of the centre is stretched to the 
dotted line. In working flanks from 
dark musquash/- an even amount of 
dark sides should be left on each 
side of the flank. 

Care should he taken that suffi- 
p'^nt of the head is removed so that 
the join between the rump and head 
is satisfactory. ' • 

Seams should be sewn very finely 
and kept perfectly straight through- 
out the work. Details should be looked to and seeims 
sewn well ; should, however, a i ump be flatter than 
the head on which it is to be sewn, the difficulty will 
be overcome by using a la 5 dng-over seam. Seams 
crossing along sleeve ^should be level with cross seams 
of the body of the dbat. 

In general, straightness and uniformity of eacji row 
should be studied, a'nd cah be obtained if size Of- flanks 
are taJfen into consideration in placing out the coat. 
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« roxgs 

French : Remrd. German : Fuchs • 

' Natural History 

« 

The skin o^the fox Jjas been a very grfeat favourite 
for many years. Its durability and luxurious ^appear- 
ance will no ^ doubt cause the vogut! to continue for 
many seasons to cdme. 

The types of foxes used by the furrier vary from 
the exquisite silver fox to the common land fox. 
The anftnals are found in practically all countries, 
the finest full-haired^ foxes coming from the cold 
regions where they are provided by' nature with a 
particularly full-furred coat as a protection from the 
intense cold. Those obtained from the warmer 
climates are poorer in quality and therefore less in 
value. * ; ♦ •>* 

It is one of the most cunning of animals, depending 
almost entirely on its own wits to procure the neces- 
*sary food. It is most persistent in stalking its grey, 
and a chicken marked down by the* fox seldom escapes 
its fgit,e. When hotly pursued, the animal will endea- 
vour if possible to cross a streams in order that its 
traces should be covered. 

Below we touch upon the Various kinds of foxes 
used in the trade. These are placed out in 4he oVder 
of their value., ' 

, TM Silvp’ Fox.— Ilf appearance, beautifully dark, 
with & springing of silver hairs,’ enhancing«.the fine 
effect, The tail* invariably is dark with’ a distinct 
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white tip, whilst the belly of the shift is black. Silver/ 
foxes vary in price Irbm ;^30 to £250, according to 
quality, colour, size and also the position of the 
sprinkle of silver hairs, ^hieh r depends upon the 
whim of fashion.^ A silver fox, to be perfect to-day, 
should possess a dark head, and a sprinkling of white 
hairs from midway down the skin to the rump. ‘'The 
tail should bfe bushy, clear, and end with the white 
point. ,Some time ago a skin free from all silver hairs 
was demanded by fashion. 

The animal is obtained principally from Canada, 
Alaska, Greenlaiid and California. 

TM Natural Black Fox.— Tliis skin is extremely 
soft and silky to the touch, and dense black in colour. 
The tip of the tail is white. It is very rare, and ranks 
almost as high in value as the silver fox. 

It is chiefly found in the Hudson Bay district, 
Siberia and Alaska. 

The Blue Fox.— In colour a smoky blue, paler at 
iienes, with a distinct f^ndergrowth of blu<^. In size 
it resembles a white fox. It is found in Yukon, 
Abska, as well as in Iceland and Greenland. The 
animal is very rare and precious. 

The Cross Fox.— ^This fur ranks next 'in value. In 
appearance it is a light grey with a sandy mixture, 
conspicuously niarked on the shoMlder. The belly, 
legs and ears are black, and the top of the tail white. 
It inhabits Alaska arid Canada. The types of this' 
parficulat fox varjr' considerably, the finest being 
almost as beautiful "as a silver ‘fox, the poorest 
resembling very closely the coAimdn red f«»x. ; 

The White Fox . — In colour pure white', to a yellowish 
tipt, depen*ding« upon the seasons in which the animal 
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ii!^ caught. In th^ off season the coat is of a brown 
or bluish tint, the top white hairs liaving disappeared. 

It is one of the smallest types of fox obtaiaable. 
The underground of th^; ‘A:in^s grey in colour and the 
pile very close. Plentiful supplies of, white foxes are » 
obtainable, reaching us from Siberia, China and the 
Hudson Bay districts. Yt is one of t^ie most popular 
varieties. The yallow, skin is usually dyed black.' 
The pelt is very thin, becoming tender in the process ’ 
of dyeing. 

The Red Fox . — Bfeautiful in colour, grading from 
a bright reddish shade to a dark red. ’^The animal i§ 
abundant in North America. It is used in the,nalural 
state and* is also dyed to various other shades. The 
tail is very bushy with a wliite tip. The red fox 
varies in colour more than any other type, the shade 
depending upon the part of the world the animal is 
obtained from. 

The Kit Fox . — A small variety of fox, measuring 
some 2^4t.:,long, grey in colcfur with a mixture of* 
long white hairs. The animal is found in parts of 
Canada and America. I*t has a distinguishable dark 
iftark down the spine, running paler towards the sides. 

The Grey Fine . — Dark grey in coldlir, wth a sprink- 
ling of .white hairs. The animal is found in parts of 
the Pacific coast. New Jersey and* North CaroUna. 
It is extremely small, measuring about 18 in., in 
lingth, and often very poor in Quality. This animal 
is also termed the Virginia fox. • • * 

The Yellow Yellow in cOlour, The ajnimal is 

obtained frojn Africi. It is very poor in quality and 
seldom used iq the trade. ’ ^ ^ 

Tile Common Fox . — Found in the British Isles ^ 
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well as every other part of Europe, i It is also obtaip? 
able in "Australia, in quality it is poor, and often 
of little value to the furrier, for, as is welbknown, 
the animal is hunted for ^port jn England, the tail or 
, brush being given to the first lady in the field and the 
body thrown to the dogs. ^ 

b * Practical Working 

' The fox is a skin with a thick pile, and can there- 
fore be worked' elaborately with little fear of any 
seams showing as long as the differences of the hair 
which occur at various parts of the skin are taken 
into ‘consideration. The types of fox described in 
the natural history of this skin are great in number 
and may be divided into many classes according to 
their value. 

In each case it will be found that the fox is a rather 
valuable skin^ comparatively speaking, and will 
therefore warrant careful attention. 

Three methods of working this skin are, adopted. 
The best grade of fox, which is worked without being 
taped, the sarne quality in which the process of taping 
is employed, and, lastly, the poorer kind of fox, the 
pile of which is too flat for elaborate work. Of the 
type of foxes that permit of taping, the white (natural 
or dyed), the natural blue, and, lastly, the red fox (dyed 
only) give good results. The skin should be opened 
along the belly, slightly damped and stretched, thu; 
endbling the cutter to know how much material is at 
his disposal. 

On scrutinising the skin we find the fqllowipg opt- 
standing features in the pile. It is distinctl}’^ flat at 
tfie ‘extrefne head, becoming full « and silky before 
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l^eaching the levehof the front ‘paws where it is very 
flat. The hair thenlifiows re^arly, increasing in 
depth of pile until the rump is reached, dipping«at the 
extreme rump. Dowy Ae middle of the back runs 
the flattest part of the pile, 
rising on either side of the stripe 
and then decreasing gradually 
until the sides are reached. The 
defects of the skin are found in 
the extreme sides, which are too 
poor for use, as well as above 
the hind paws and below the 
front paws. 

As much of the objectionable 
side as is necessary must be re- 
moved, the defect at the region 
of the front paws being treated 
as shown in diagram 98, marked 
X. With regard to the part 
above the^ind paws, treatment 
will depend greatly upon the 
size of the bald patch’ in this 
quarter. Should there be a 
number of laose hairs, scams 
sewn , as in diagram 98 show 
how this defect can bfc remedied. 

The object of sewing across the 

^in in the manner indicated is , 

/ r 1 * T Diagram 98 

for the purpose of binding a » 
greater number bf h&s over * tl\e square inch, 
making the. appearimct* of this .particular portion as 
near a&, possible like the reniainder of the slynT If 
the particular skin, does not warrant seams being lewft. 



-15— (2235)% 
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diagram 99 shows the' cut which can be used. It w^l 
be noticed that material is drawn from a good part 
of thft skjn. 

The skin should be marked dpwn the centre as well 
, as the sides. In moving the skin for length or width 
the head, the level of the front paws and the lower 
part should not be cut beyond the limits of, each 
individual portion of the ski;i. ,The .cut for the 
•length is illustrated in diagram 98, which has the fol- 
lowing* advantages : In the first place the required 
length is obtained. Secondly, the bareness under the 
f;>ont paw is eUminated, and, lastly, the 
objectionable piece under the tail 
removed by this same cut. ‘The cut 
familiar to most workers is the subject 
a’so of diagram 98 in dotted line. (The 
cut may bo reversed.) The cut in diagram 
98 is preferable, as it narrows the rump 
ol the skin. No. 98 diagram, furthermore, 
gives tha way in which head is 
widened when the head of a fox is 
f equired in position in the finished state. 
Heads, tails and paws are not removed if same are 
required in the finished article. *• 

No. 100 diagram shows a method of making a one- 
skin fox muff with no distinctive &eam showing. . No. 
1 s^rip matches the head of the skin, the position of 
this strip being care,lully selected, each alternate strip 
being placed above. and below the portion marked A. 
No. 25. strip will 'cben matth No'. 26. The position 
of each stripe is noted in diagramf 101. Guidipg lipes 
are tirq,jvn as illustratioii in order to ensure the correct 
r^-jolning*' of .the strips. By wprking the muff in 
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^this manner, n(^ pronounced* seams are shown, as 
would occur in the joining of head and rump. 

Diagram 102 gives a method of making fom skins 



Diagram 100 


out of three. Egch of the four, skins will^ possess a 
centre and sidfes, ^d^they will’ aU he alike.-' For this 
purpose. \?e .Jetter our skin? -B and C. Sl^s A 
and B are split forming four halves. SkinX ,is ^h£ 
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into strips numbering f to 13 and A to M on each sid^ 
of the centre. No.' 1 strip nearest the centre is 


Diagram 102 


\ t SJiAGRAM 103 

'■ < • 
‘attaciicd to skin A; right side. Strip 2' is sevyp to B 

skm, /ight.side,. and strip 3 to A skin, right side. 
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J^trip 4 is attacl^d to B skin, right side. (Letters 
take same effect on left side of skhis.) 

The diagram shows how this procedure is continued 
in using up the remainder oj the strips, which, when 
completed, make four skins composed^ in tlje following , 
fashion. First skiy ; Left half of A skin / 

+ strips 1, 3, 5, 7, 9’ and 11. L^ft, 
half of B skki -f stripj^ 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. • 

Right, half of A skin + A, C, E, G, I, 

K, and Right half of B skin + B, D,'F, 

H, J, L. 

The sides are removed from skins \ 

B, C and the new skin D in the manner 
depicted * in diagram 103. Half-skins 
which originally were ^ A and B skins, 
will be further equalised. Diagram 103 
gives the finished effect. 

Diagrams 104 and 105 show how skins 
can be rounded, the latter method being 
adopted w^en more roundness is needed. 

It will be noticed in diagram 105 that 
the skin is moved by a 'gradual process 
e^ctending to the outside of the collar. 

The drop becomes longer at intervals, 
comm^ijcing with \ in. and extending 
to 1 in.* The cut, as well as the result, 
is described in diagram 106, depicting Diagram io 4 
Half the skin. The cut may b*^ reversed, the first 
downward cut being made in the direction of the heid. 
In diagram 104. a^ incision is fffalie, the cut being 
pulled rouncj. This facilitates th« stretching. 

Diagram 107*gives a method of rounding the.h^ in 
order to make a two-skin tie, which is an afticle very 
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much in favour (parts eased are depic!ted). It is ofteij' 
necessary to round the heads only, the remainder of 



the tie remaining quite straight. 
The procedure • followed is clearly 
illustrated in this diagram. The 
skins are then joined at the neck by 
means of a connecting tape. ' 

One should -always eiideavour to 
work fox skins side by side whenever 
possible in preference tp one on top 
of the other. 

The correct method in the making 
of a four-skin tie would be to drop 
the two skins in the length to the 
utmost extent for the one side of 
the tie and join the skins side by side. 
In this case the two stripes would 
^show and so give a better appear- 
ance to the article generally. Some 
cutters'" would proceed to ^kr* two of 
the four skins together, forming one 
side of the tie, either by losing the 
seam or by showing the join ; this 



stfetcfiing, "giving bad results. 
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^ This demonstration is specially emphasised for the 
purpose of expressing the general laethods, which would 
be too kngthy to discuss here, but if the pjrin^ple is 
borne in mind it may be applied whenever the 
opportunity arises. There is always, it must be under- 
stood, the method of joining head to heaS and rump 
to rump, if length is required, with the best results. 

The worker sho,uld avail himself of’ this^opportunity 
particularly this year (1920) when the prevailing fashidn. 
calls for large articles — as many as •eight or ten fox 
skins going to make one cape. 

A method of making an animal tie of^l^ skins, when 
one skin will not extend to the * 

required* length, is often practised. 

The rump of another skin is applied 
in the one case and {he head in the, 
other, thus forming two animal ties 
from three skins. 

The cross seam should be varP 
dyked tg^^ ensure invisibility, in the 
finished article. Any cuts which 
are to be used should ‘be made after* the half skin 
has been joined, in the hope that the seam may be 
further disarsanged. In the working of cross *and 
silver foxes, care should be taken that as few seams 
as ppssible should be •used, in order .that the beautiful 
marking of the skins should not be disarranged. This 
jvould apply in all foxes which are possessed of natural 
marking. Diagr-am 108 shows th^ cut which, is made 
at the head of ^ silver fbx skin,*J;Re position pf which 
s}joul(3, be selected* at* a part .where the growth is 
thickest. * £>ia^am 109 gives the nfethod whi(;h Should ' 
be adopted at thq n»ip of the skin. 
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The class of foxes which are tapcc|^ are those posses- 
sing a thick undergrowth of hair, sufficiently dense 
to coyer any tape inserted in the leather, viz,, white 
fox, white dyed, thick natural blue with a uniform 
colour, and red foxes dyed black. Some skins have 
an undergrowth Extending from head to rump, whilst 
in others the undergrowth ends halt-way up the ,skin. 
In the latter /:ase‘ only the part with the growth should 
be taped. The skins should be nailed first in order 




to obtain a more solid backgiound. Guiding lines 
shotfld be drawn a<iross the skin, the object being that 
after the tape is inserted, one should be able to observe 
better if the skin is resewn in position or nofi The 
leather should be cut, but the undergrowth only 
pulleci apart to .the width of the tape inserted. The, 
clots of hair will prevent the tape from being seen 
from the^ surface. coloui of the tape should as 

near as possible match the underground of the skin, 
•for tfce reason that any difference in ■ colour , might 
be* n^iceafcle. ^ In order to d^de^ what width , of 
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tape is to be used, slit the skin some 2 in. and test 
fhe width by inserting tape. Xhe tape should not be 
more th,an twice the width of the leather. 

In taping foxes for width, do not tape the* cefltre or 
sides as these are tod 5at.* Diagram 
110 illustrates the method. It will be 
noticed in diagranl that the cut passes 
across the shoulder of the skin, ('are 
must be taken before ‘doing this that 
the clots referred to elsewhere are 
sufficiently dense to receive the tape. 

In taping foxes for length the^ 

Chevron method is specially recom-* 
mended.. The extreme edges should 
be taped. This will give added width. 

Diagram 111 illustrates the Chevron 
method, which is as effective if* 

Chevron is reversed, for the cut is 
made with and not against the hait 
Both methods, however, are practised- 
Sides are** independently lowered in 
the length after being, detached. A , 
further method of taping a fox for 
length, where the level of the front 
paws is flat, is the following : Method 
as diagram 111 abov^ the front paws, 
no tapes on a level with same, and, 

Jastly, reverse Chevron below .the leyel of the front 
*paws. 

Easing, which i$ usual in fur, machines, shbuld take 
place in the tape ^d*not in the leJither. Lastly, it 
A^l be ioilnd very useful to back a fox whk.^ has. 
begn taped, ih order to give it a greater suf5;tc\pce* 
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In treating with the cheaper t5n;>es of foxes, one 
should follow the instructions laid down ip the work- 
ing of the better skins in the principle only. Elaborate 



« • 

Diagram lU 


cuts should be avoided, as the* skin is flatter in pilf 
knd ■til^r^fore seam5 are ‘liable to show on fhe hair 
side. 

f 
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will be usefifl to know that a fox tail, rather 
large in size, can, on being stYetched and damped, 
be split* through. This operation would ipal^ two 
tails, which can afteryvards be drawn. 

Nailing . — In the nailing ot foxes the skins will need 
to be damped well and stretched with the hair and* 
not against. The nailer should take care not to 
stretch below the, fro^t paws, above thft hind paws, 
or the sides. A piece of damp wool should be placed, 
into the head of the fox, so as to prevent sarfte from 
becoming too dry. 'The centre of the skin should be 
perfectly straight. The difficulty, due to the exces- 
sive width at the rump of the skin, is mitigated 
using tlib method as illustrated in diagram *112, but 
remains a difficulty nevertheless. To overcome this, 
the extreme rump should be pulled tpwards the tail, 
easing at the same time. Diagram 112 further indicates 
how to narrow the rump of the skin. The tongue is 
lowered to the point indicated by ^dotted line. A 
straight Ijpe, shown on diagTjam, gives the position^ 
where a wedge, some 2 in. in width, may be inserted." 
The object is to cause ‘fullness when dry which will 
throw the paws forward. 

The paws of the skin should be ‘Straightened 'and 
placed, in position. Artificial drying should not be 
resorted to. The^fok improves by. being beaten, but 
one should avoid using the comb. 
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CHINCHILLA 

, Frejnch : Ckinchille German : Chinchilla 

Natural History ■ 

The chinchiPa is well known throughout Europe, 
anU ranks amongst the most costly pelts, possessing a 
beautiful coat, soft and high piled. In colour it is a 
mixed shade of grey possessing every shade of that 
colour in each individual skin, forming a fine example 
of ‘exqv.isite blending. The colour is often light, whilst 
skins with a bluish tint are also seen. 

It inhabits Peru and the mountainous districts of 
the African regions. The greatest quantities come 
from Chili and Bolivia. It is a member of the rodent 
family, and feeds on vegetable matter. It measures 
some 9 in., the tail being 5 or 6 in. in length. It 
ha^ long whiskers, measuring 2 or 3 in., ar^jl rather 
iarge ears. The belly of the skin is lighter in colour. 

It was all but exterminated some few years ago, 
and were it not for the action of the Government of 
Chili prohibiting the. trapping of this precious animal, 
this would have undoubtedly happened. 

Some years ago & quarter of a'miUion were offered 
for sale, these are now reduced to a negligible amount 
owing to the Chilian ^vemment prohibiting further 
trapping qntil 1922, v^hen the skins may be trapped 
during ]M[ay and^ Afu^st. Meanwhile breeding is 
encouraged to a great extent. ^ , 

‘ Tlwrbas^tard chinchilla, which is far moie nufnsrous, 
is shorter iiu length than the chinchi^a proper. The 

f • » 
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hair is not so hi^ in the pile,* the colour being that 
^ a chinchilla.* It inhabits La* Plata. . 

Pepper is greatly used as a moth preventive, 
especially when shipping these pelts. 

The price paid for a good chinchilla skin is £10,^ 
and it is appreciated in all countries as one of the 
rarest and feest of skins. 

The descyption of the various qualities are the 
following — • • 

Dark . — In one class, the best, dark and bf good 
quality. 

Dark Pt. Pale . — Part of dark and part of pale. 

Pale . — In quality the best, but pale in shade.* 

Faulty *. — Skins possessing defects which ‘prevent 
them being included in any of the above classes. 

Medium . — Skins medium in size. , 

Small . — Skins small in size. 

Practical Working m 

In the working of chinchillji, fine ‘seams are abso- , 
lutely essential for the two following reasons : The*' 
skin is a small one ; any seams sewn make the already 
small skin smaller and, furthermore, the pelt is thin 
and liable to, break unless the seams are extremely 
fine. It very often occurs that numerous damages 
are found, the largest of which should be removed 
by the simplest cuts. The smaller damages, perliaps 
^ to I in. in diameter, are not 'removed. Skins that 
are covered with a series of smaJl.damages arg worked 
in that state after th5 largei**(taniages have been 
removed. The teate o^ the skip are removed by cross 
cuts a% described in diagram 113; which, sewn * 
finely, will no? shpw. It will be noticed that thie ctit 
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' * 
is horizontal, the reaison being th^.t the high pile is 
likely to hide the seam more effectively. The extreme 
rump, of ,the chinchilla is not used, nor is the head. 
Diagram 113 describes the^nethod of adjusting the 
front paws economically, *and by so doing every avail- , 
able piece is utilised. It will be seen in diagram that i 



Diagram 1 13 

O < f. 

at position marked A cuts are made which extend to 

the level of the skjn, B position shows the cut complete. 

The skin should be marked down the centre and side 
« 

and worked perfectly straight. Should the extren^e 
lei^h pf the skin .be needed, this -can be procured 
by a series of cuts* shown irf diagmnj 114. The cuts 
are formed for the purpose «f removing the ears of 
ther*5kip^. The hstir is ‘very full at the head which 
etiabies OBe tp use this portion jvith good results. 
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^hinchilla skins sl^ould be carefully matched, as there 
is a great variety in colours as* well as differences in 
pile. ' 

There is plenty of ^hair, permitting elaborate cuts, 
which should be resorted to only wheij necessary. 
Cuts as shown in ^diagram 115 for widening the head* 
are aften used, this cut is used by many workers 
when the skin is, in gjpod quality. • 

These cuts should only be used when there is no oth'ei* 



Diagram 115 


Alternative, as it does not improve a skin. It should 
only be used ‘by the furrier who possesses confidence 
in his .skill. The effect is a wider and shorter skin. 
The. sides, it will b* rilbticed,’are lowered independently. 

Diagram 115 furthermore gives a'method usej[i for 
Uengthening the chinchilla. A^ain, this cut is only 
employed in exceptional cases when the qu<ility per- 
mits and no other* alternative i^a^ai^ble for obtaining 
tile requirqjl length. * . 

Cuts* showif on diagram 1 15 fof length sh^ulS osi.no* , 
account be used when the widening of, a head issbefeg 
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done on the same skin, for both cutr will undoubtedly 
give to6 complicated an effect in one skin. The cut 
in the length should be long and tapering to' avoid a 
puckering effect in the work, '"and points should be on 
'different levels. ,The sides are dropped independently. 

As previously stated, the two cu,+s above described 
should be used. with extreme caution. The reason 
'diagram 115 is not recommended is because the hair 




of tl}e chinchilla ' runs in a rounded - fashion, cuts 
therefore made across the skin should be ayoided. 
Diagram 116 gives a further rfiethod for obtaining 
lengths. Cuts are repeated as often as is found 
necessary. Diagram ,11 7 gives a method for widening^ 
the‘^head, the effect" is shown both before and after 
workings Outside shaded section irf diagram must be 
forfeited. Diagram 1,’8 is a fhetHod for width, aijd 
if sdccessfully carried out gives good results. ' r 

pTh^ skini are,often split for the purpose of obtaining 

< 
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more accurate results in matching, and, further- 
more, for the combination of smaller and larger skins. 
Half of the larger or flatter skins are placed with 
half of the smaller or fuller skins, as the case may be. 
Many workers do not, however, approve of the splitting 
of chinchilla skins. Diagram 119 illustrates a method 
which should be used in the making of a chinchilla 
muff composed of a number of skins. ^ , 

The principles studied in the making of this mtlff. 



are applicable to all chinchilla articles. The' out- 
stan<5iitg feature is, exactness in work and matching. 
A skin, after having been squared by means of cuts 
indicated in diagram 1 13 as well as adjusted by culs as 
indicated by diagram 114, is plaqed in the middle.* B 
and C skins are «plit and jou^ed on either side as 
diagram 119. An additional piece of side can be placed 
to the ^CKti^me edge for turning. • 

J^ailing . — iTie ^nailing should be ^very 'cai^iuMy 
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done, pins not nails bbing used for^this purpose. Do 
not stretch the skia -with vigour, for any strain at 
once ^pppars at the seams. The article should be 
allowed to dry naturally, otherwise it is liable to 
Jjecome brittle. In the finishing, the most important 
factor to be considered is softness and pliability. It \ 
should be set and carefully 'beaten, and cleanliness ^ 
gtudied thrQ’ighout, , * 

. ‘Nevertheless a certain amount of dullness is un- 
avoidable after ■ the various processes have been 
applied ; an application of violet powder will give 
lustre to the slffn (formula No. 5, page 354). 
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PER^AN LAMB 

• • 

French : Persianne German ; Persianer 
■Natural History 

The Persian. lamb, is some 18 in. in I’engt]! and varies 
in colour. It may be iJlack, a brown, white or mottle*!# 
The skins are all dyed black ; even the natural black 
skins are transformed to the perfect black required 
by the furrier. The dye is taken excellently, the 
waters of Germany being particularly suitable. • * 

The animal belongs to the sheep family,* and is 
known to be one of the most ancient species. The 
hair has a beautiful cml ; the more perfect the curl, 
the more valuable the skin. 

When quite young, a jacket is placed over the 
animal, preventing the coat from being bruised, and 
also by close pressure helping Jo beaiJtify the curl.* 

Tight-curled as well as loose-curled skins arf 
obtainable, and are classified according to their 
values. 

It is from Jthe Persian lamb that* the broadtail is 
obtajped, being the unborn lamb of that animaf. 

Tt^e l?ersian com£s«from parts of ^sia. These skins 
are offered for sale principally at the Russian fairs, 
^hich are held at different parts of the year at 
Nijni-Novgorod, etc. (See Fairs, page 10.)^ 

Pjradical Working * 

Likejtftosl j^lts in the trade, Persians am lilbliuto ' 
be damaged. Before commencing to ^i'^rita^ theupfoiPfe, 
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upon the actual workfng, it would, perhaps, be advis- 
able to deal with th© rfiethods applied for repairing tfie 
damaged .parts. In the first place, the simplest cuts 
possible should be used, and, ^s will be clearly seen 
.in diagram. 120, when the damage is of a small size 
it may be easify removed by oiie cut, marked E. 
Damage marked F is of a larger size, and since this 
particular slcin lends itself to^ piecing to a certain 
•extent, a piece can often be found to fit into the gap 
so keeping the ‘skin as near as possible complete. 
It would be advisable to insert* the piece into the 
hole in an irregular manner. The ears of the skin 
shoultl also be removed by a downward stroke, as 
marked G in diagram. It will be further noticed on 
diagram that objectionable parts marked AB, CD, 
which are not* good in quality, are remedied by a 
method indicated, which is one of interchanging. 

A method of squaring the skin is often required when 
making a garmelit of Persian. Diagram 120 shows, 
.furthermore, tha\ portions of the skin abov.^the front 
paws are narrow. In order to widen these parts, pieces 
marked 1 and *2 should be removed and inserted into 
the ^shortages above the front paws, so squaring the 
skin jt>ut making* it shorter in length. ‘An objection- 
able part is removed, indicated by shaded linj^s in 
diagram. The unwanted portions under thie front 
pawi; can be remedied by inserting parts of the front 
paws, the positions qf which should be interchangecj 
as •showii. The undesirable parts appearing above 
the hind paws c^n "td* improved irfajike manner by 
inserting parts of the Jiind pa'^s, again interchqngii^. 
Tiie' dotii^ diagtam show the complete square 

ol^ gofod material, all parts outside being removed. • 
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Drops and elaborate work arfe not recommended in 
tflis skin, the leason being that .a piece may easily 
be matched for shortages, and the necessary ^ize so 
obtained without interfepng with the curl. 

It is perhaps as well to mention a cut which may 



be ajjplied if it is desired to utilise every avmlable 
inch, of. the skin in making •an artigle. 

The cut is made from the point indicated in diagram 
^21, and is lowered to the lev^l of 4he rump of the 
skin, after the extreme point oi the rumpjias been 
removed. If ^ square *is reqnirfid, ,the piece which 
fqrms. the top portioh of thg hind paws may be 
inserted *into ^he narrower part df the sk^ Agpin,* 
th» narrowest region can be made , up •from \ parts 
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removed from the hdad. Thus a ^perfect square is 
obtained and as much material ‘as possible utilised. 
Diagram is lettered for guidance. * 

The Persian being a skin whiph is used very exten- 
sively for collars, it is perhaps advisable to make 



mention of a method whereby a one-skin collar is 
obtained. . - 

A:(ter the skin has been split, portions are removed 
from below the ‘front paws and above the hind paws 
and? are ,sewn together marked A and B. Thus we 
have a rounded pffe6t*for our hollar “with the shortages 
remedied at the same time.“ To understand this 
clficrly,' th^*' reader is‘ referred to diagram 522. A- further 
nieth^ of ‘squaring the Persian is given in diagram 
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123, and is used when the cleanest effect is desired. 
It will be se^n that the head of the skin is entirely cut 
away, whilst the parts marked 1 are obtaine4 frgm the 
level of the front paws. ^ These are turned and joined 
in order to leave a perfect *skin. Portions marked 3 
and 4 are considered too poor to be*put*to any use. 
The procedure is repeafed on each side of the skin. 

Persians are used in the greatest qyantities foi; 
jacket work. In ordef, therefore, to cover aU points, 
in the working of this skin, it is best to take the 
making of such a garment in all its stages. 

Cleanliness in all details cannot be .too strenuously 
insisted upon, as dust and dirt are more injurieus fo 
the lustre of the Persian than to any other sMn. 

Working to measure is another important point. 
The length and breadth of each skin ^should be care- 
fully measured, in order that the correct amount of 
skins be obtained for the garment, making it neither 
too large nor too small. Thus we awid giving undue 
trouble ta the nailer. ^ • • 

For the* coat in question we shall require thirty^ 
three skins, which are* given to the* cutter as the 
approximate amount to be used. We take it that 
the thirty-three skins have been apourately matched. 
Shoqjd there be a slight difference in curl, all skins 
whi<;h match shouJd»be placed intp one part of the 
coat. On the other hand, the curls 'may all be of a 
jnedium type, some, however, 'may be tight, others 
loose, whilst, again, some are .a little lax^er than 
others. Twelv§ erf the “choicest, ^ins should, first be 
s^ect^ and reser\ied tor the ^ack of the coat. 

TweIj/6 iDeing a rather large number th^j^"li'oic%,42f 
these should fie ipade first, five finer skin» are qjio^ 
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from the remaining tWenty-one skins and placed aside 
for the . sleeves andt revers. A portidn wof one skiSi 
out of ^ the twelve for the back is used for the over- 
collax. This leaves sixteen ^kins, out of which a 
pair of fronts, under-sleeves and under-collar must 
be secured. Fourteen of the remaining skins are 
then matched for the purpose of forming the fronts. 
These fourtpen skins are again cjirefully matched, 
pl'acing the same type of skin in the same portion of 
each frdnt, the better skins to the chest portion and 
the remainder to the side. Two -skins are then left 
to dispose of., • Although they are for the under- 
sf^vec and under-collar they should not be of a too 

Q 

Head Rump 

Diagram 124 

inferior quality, for often a good garment is spoilt if 
the skins used for these parts are very inferior. 

At this stage the skiijs for each portion pf the coat 
liave been matched and put aside. By doing so in 
the manner stated the finest Skins are thrown to the 
front in the prominent parts, the poorer skins forming 
the less noticeable, parts. 

Before proceeding with the cutting, however,, one 
skin should undergo a minute 'examination 'for. the 
purpose of thoroughly understanding the curl. This 
is an important* factqp, for it enables one not only tq* 
know hojv the work* is executed but also the reason 
for so doing. Qp e^ollminatidn, thd hpad of the skin 
is found to possess la?ge coarsb curls. The curl then 
‘cowtinue^ather eVenly down the skin,* impf owing in 
qhalify until it j'eaches the choicest part, which is ihe 
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extreme rump. The cun so laf as ttie width is con- 
cerned is finest in the middle 'cvf the skin, running 
poorer towards the side, being at its worgt |it the 
side itself. , 

The curls of a Persian wind in the direction of the 
head, as per diagram 124. There is a’distinct bareness 
in the region of the front paws, which has to be 
remedied. Diagrajn 125 
shows how this can 
be effected. Either a 
tongue is drawn* to 
remedy the bareness or 
a suitable piece in- 
serted. * The former 
method is the one 
usually adopted when 
no odd pieces are avail- 
able, but should the 
cutter be in possession 
of such,*, the latter 
method should be em- 
ployed, as the Persian* 
skin lends itself to 
piecing and will secure 
a larger skin for work- 
ing . purposes. Pcctibn 
matches in most cases, and should preferably be 
iused to ‘shifting.’ Piece marl^ed A»in diagram 125 
will match shoulder shortage which will oqpur viphen 
greatest possible "Size of skin Reeled (see. diagram 
1^5). . The, part of th^ coat whjch requires first atten- 
tion iiktlie working is the centre back, whfjj;]^ balan/^fi^ 
evenly the remainder of the coat on .either sidf. ^f 
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the twelve skins which are laid aside for the back, 
t^ee of the dhoicest are used to form the . centre ; 
. the remaning nine are placed on either side o| these, 
the smaller skins to^tl^e top and the larger to the 
bottom. A portion of one*of these three choice skins 
is reserved for the collar. The two* uppermost skins 
nearest the nape of the 'neck are joined rump to rump, 
whilst the rump (jf the lower and third sl^in is inserted 
into the skin above. ^ Diagram 126 illustrates I3ie 
method and it will be seen that the first t\Vo skins 
which are sewn rump to rump are joined by a straight 
seam. If an irregular seam is adopted? jt would make a 
perfect join in the most prominent part of the body^! 

The remaining nine skins are spMt and placed as 
per diagram 126. The object of this is to minimise 
the poorer parts of the skins. By adopting this 
method we obtain irregular seams and prevent twc 
poor sides being joined together, which would onl^ 
lead to the display of general poorness in one particu- 
lar part. ■•^The same happens jvith r^ard to the h«ads 
and rumps. By inserting the rump into the head 
the skin, the poorness of the latter is distributed. 

» With regard to the actual joining seam it will b« 
noticed that 4;he good rump is inserted well down tht 
skin, bringing it to the level of the good part of the 
skin. ‘The head <aifd side* being .the poorest parts 
these two are joined, making th'e seam pqjdect 
\A further advantage of this method is that a: 
much as possible of the natural shape of tjie skin i; 
retained, thus, pte venting waSt^ aijd straight cross- 
^amg. Cuts shoifld be avoidejd as much as^possible 
as these are ‘liable to part the chrl. Vj 

•The centres aye joined to the sidps thiis ii^surth§ 

» • . • 
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not only quality on either side in the appearance of 
the back, but also halving the weaker ‘iides of thfe 
skin as described above. The illustration, clearly 
shows that on splitting the skins half of each skin is 
placed on either side of the centre of the back. Each 
skin is treated in' the same manner. One is run into 
the other and the heads are let into the rumps, except 
ip the promjnenf portion at the back, a.s shown in ^ 
diatgram 126. It will again be tlearly seen that in the ' 
width the sides join the centre of the skins. Skins 
worked in the back of the garment in the above 
manner will give unifonnity to the whole back, which 
is' thci result aimed at from the first. The joining 
seams have been made as irregular as possible, and at 
the same time the skins have been used to the best 
advantage. 

It will be noticed that the cut, as diagram 125, is 
adopted in the joining of the rumps on every occasion 
except in the firs4 and second skins of the back, the 
rea^n being thkt any collection of seams in so 
piominent a part of the coat would not improve the 
appearance. A method of squaring and joining skins, as 
indicated in diagram 132, page 245 (Broadtail), is often 
resoited to. All Gtjier points are carried out as stated. 

Our next consideration is given to the fronts of the 
coat, for which fourteen skins have been allotted. 
These should be worked in the following fashion. 
The principles shown in diagram 124, which illustrate, 
the droll of the curl, piust be borne in mind. Skins, 
therefore^ which ^ocCtqyy thaf portion^ of a garment 
which is likely to receive friction must be worked 
iTunp up. /Otherwise the curl would be unravelled 
"^inMli^ w^arc 
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The better skins are placed ‘intact to the extreme 
f^ont. , ' ^ • • , 

The cpat will need a hem, which, when ejected, 
will bring the better jpaft of the skin to the edge of 
the garment, thus improving the appearance generally. 
The rest of the skins are split as per ’diagram 126 and 
placed side to centre bn either side. Half of each 
skin is placed on fither front. This process is repeated 
imtil the whole front is covered. The effect of puttihg 
half of each skin on either side gives equality to the 
coat. • 


The skin for the revers is also split, the centre 


forming the outside, 
whilst ^ much as 
possible of the poor 
side is turned in. 
Our attention is next 
paid to the sleeves 
of the coat, which 



Digram 127 


should be»worked rumps to th^ elbow*. On no account^ 
must the skins be split in this case, as no advantage 
is gained thereby. By working the rumps at the elbow, 
^s in diagram 127, the downward movement in the 
wear at that .portion is with and no* against the ‘curl. 
The, portion removed from the skin at the nape of 
the. neck should he teplaced by an.other skin, thus in 
the working of the collar a perfect Vnatch is secured 
•in the top collar and across the back* which is neces- 
sary as both these parts catch the eye at the s^^e tame. 
The fronts and. backs should th^*be closed and passed 


tj) tho nailer. 

NaiUhg*—p the damping of a Persiai^bat priot, 
to» the process <jf naihng, the seams^ shwuld vj^ll 
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damped and the hair' kept quite dry and free from 
any chalk. The artide should be ‘plefced across tHe 
nailing^ bpard hair up, fastened at the napp of the 
neck and pulled to the requijred length. The tighter 
portions of the coat shoiild next be nailed, leaving 
the fuller parts 'until the last. A nailer will experi- 
ence a httle more difficulty in the naihng of a Persian 
coat since the damp leather has a tendency to cling 
to«the board. This will ofte^ make it difficult to 
obtain the fullest stretch. Any gores required in 
the coat should be cut, whilst the nails should be 
tacked round. This allows the cutter to sew back 
the gore and obtain a perfect match. The nailer 
should knock his nails close to the edge as well as 
close together. In the event of the latter not being 
done gaps are likely to be formed, which will not 
permit the cutter to straighten off the garment 
satisfactorily. 

AU other pointc in nailing will be found under the 
heading of NailIng, page 58. 

" " In the drying off of the Persian coat it will often 
be found that in damp weather 'artificial heat is needed. 
The board should therefore be placed to the fire, the 
back of the board, nearest. 

With regard to the actual finishing of the garment, 
a little acid (see formula -No. 6,« page 354) could be 
applied to restofe any lustre lost in the work. The 
Persian should ibe dabbed and not rubbed in any 
way. 

Setting, combipg atlyl beating shoiiid not be resorted 
to, as these processes, have a harmful effect on tl^e 
Jkin. 
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CARACAL 

Natural History, Etc. 

The caracal is a member of the l3mx -family. It’ 
derives its name fronv, the Turkish word meaning 
“ black-eared.” In colour it varies from a pale 
brown to a red ch<=‘stnut. It has a short tail’ 
and long black ears, and has a very pugnacious 
expression. The back of the animal is covered with 
pronounced black spots, whilst the belly is paler in 
shade to that of the back. > 

It inhabits Asia and is known to be a very fine 
climber.* The skin is classified amongst the cheaper 
variety of furs. The different types of caracal which 
are met with vary to a very great extent, experts 
being able to determine exactly from which place a 
particular class of skin comes. The qualities are 
numerous, varying from a very fine broad-tail pattern 
to a coarsV thick-coated skin. 

The description given to the various crosses by the 
brokers are the following — 

* Flat Moire . — Moire marking of a flat nature. , 
Flat Pattern . — Flat crosses with iiftle markings 
SkofUWavy . — Crosses not long in the pile, of a wavy 
nature.* * 

The terms are often more clearly defined, but etther 
•ndicate that a cross is flat anW of good pattern^ or 
coarse and of no j)atte3gn. Ki(f,skins are utilised in 

crosses and often soM as carac&l. 

• • . . 

Practical Working 

The greatest quantity of skins use/i in the ^rajTe 
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are those obtained by the manufacturer in the form 
of crosses, which a)"ei placed together' by the Chinese 
people. .Skins are sewn together head to jiead, the 
remaining skins are split, half of each skin being 
placed opposite the oth'fer thus forming a cross as 
diagram l'29. 'This skin would be a much greater 

favourite of the furrier if it! 
were not for the fact that\ 
the dye causes the skin to 1 
become exceedingly tender. 

To form a ‘good basis of 
work it would perhaps be best 
to take a lesson from the 
Chinese who make crosses. 
These are made up of a 

number of skins put together 
in such a fashion as to inter- 
mingle the good and bad parts . 
of the skin, thereby showing 
the best results. , It causes 

uniformity over the whole 

cross - and appears like one 
big skin. Diagram 129 shoves 

the method adopted by the 
Diagram 128 i i • 

Chinese people for placing 

these crosses together. aWith regard to the^working 

of ^he single skins, irregularity should be studied, as 

is depicted in diagram 128. 

‘In thg joining of skins together the head should be 
inserted into tl^e n3mp (diagtam 1<28),, As few seams 
as possible are used and no elabosate work is put into 
the skii^/o far as ‘drops are concerned, side? joining 
SfeanjiS irregularly as (diagram 128). 
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* By joining side seams as well as cross seams in an 
hregular fashion,* the possibility of any skin sjiowing is 
minimised. The skin lends itself to piecing, Md should 
a shortage occur one can join a piece with a certain 
amount of security lo that if it is well matched it 
will not show. • * 

\Yhen working ’crosses all hand-sewn seams must be 
machined Qver, for otherwise they prove^to be weals^ 



The cross .must be carefully taji«n apart and* used 
in ^ manner which will bring the good part to the front 
and piace the pooref part i«i a less prominent position. 

Both in the working of skins and drosses care should 
; be taken that prominent parts su«h as the collar, 
sleeves and back of the coat should contain the* best 
material at oije’# disposal, whijift v^orking the poorer 
yiat^al to the sides bf both Ijack and fronts. 

In* jtHe ’working of caracal the greatesjt^'^eature te 
strength and scjftness of the garment. ‘In o^deiy^to 

• • . ■* * 
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obtain the former as vf-ell as the latter, we must back 
the leather for strengthening and At i:hp same tinfe 
use a process which will not make the article brittle. 

The following methods are adopted : — Rubber solu- 
tion under thin lawn or -^ery thin starch and butter 
muslin. * 

With regard to the cleansMg, a little acid should 
be used. This will tend to restore ^ny lustre lost in 
tht working (see formula No. 6, page 354). 

Nailing . — The important points to be noted in the 
nailing of caracal coats are a plentiful supply of 
material, as no. stretching can be obtained from the 
slyn itself, and care should be taken that a clean 
board, fi%e from chalk, is used. For further information 
see Nailing, page 58. 
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GOATS 

French : Ghtire • German : Ziege 
Natural History • 

Of late years the goal has become a more or less 
widely-used skii\ in the trade, especiajly since thp 
advent of inflated prices in furs (years 1916-1930^. 
The purposes to which this skin is put are fof making 
inferior muffs and ties, and also for trimmings in 

inferior fur coats and cloth coats. It has also been 

• ^ 

used for many years as rugs for floors and carriages, 
whilst Mt-makers also find use for certain sflky types 
of goats. The pelt is good material for the making of 
parchment ; its uses for this purpose date far back. 

Goats come from various places, but the bulk of 
those used in the fur trade reach us from China and 
Africa. The latter type is usually whitish, whilst 
the formejr vary in colour. ^ * %. 

They roam on the Asiatic hills and mountains, *as 
in Manchuria, where * they are plentiful ; they are 
•also allowed to roam freely in the grounds of landed 
proprietors. • They are grey, black, •mottled and •fawn 
in (^lour ; some specimens are also white. The most 
noted ^ype is tha angora,* a white, fine specimen of 
goat, silky and full furred. * , 

; All goats are dyed black, ^rey ©r skunk colour, 
except the white type which, are bleached. It is 
important to jmftition* that (f^i^Jeri^ice is oeeded in 
tJie choice of these Ikins, alj skins not taking the 
various* dye^ in the same manner. The V|iriation ift 

the price of an^ particular skin depends upon ^e 

• • - • * 
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silkiness of the coat. * The shaggy and rough-coated 
skins are used for carriage and -fidor' ri^gs. A fine, 
large s^ii; is obtained from South Africa, ^d is in ^ 

value next to the angora. 

« ^ 

• Practical Working 

t here is very little to emphasise* in the working of 
goat skins, gis these skins are not given d;o advanta- 
geous stretching into particulaf shapes. The working 
of the 5kin is more a question of manipulation. In 
addition it is desirable that skins .be worked in quan- 
tities rather than singly. It would be preferable to 
wprk •two ties from one skin and two muffs from 
another,* to obtaining a set of furs from eax:h skin, 
that is, if the shapes permit of this being done. The 
skin is used for jtrimming to a great extent, especially 
for cloth coats. 

The skin will need softening, and any seams which 
, are sewn are not ’likely to show. The skin should be 
^nailed first in oVder that a cutter may know how 
inuch material is at his disposal. Taping is resorted 
to when the undergrowth is thick enough to permit 
same. The general principles of bear are applicable 
in the case of gozuts. . 

The silkiest parts of the goat are its head and peck, 
the middle of thQ skin being of a medium straight 
textyre. The coarsest part is the rump. 

The centre of the -goat must be kept in place,* 
as 53theiyvise the hairs on either side would be 
disarranged. Fqr fifr^lier poifits thtJ Ijroad principles 
of furriejy are applicable. 

In nai|jB?g the skin the leather shouM he 'damped 
in^wym waPter Jo obtain greater strqtch. 
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BROADTAIL 
German : Breitschwanze 
^Nati^ral History 

The broadtail is jaid to be the unborn Janib which 
is taken from the mother before birth ; a greSit* 
deal of trash has, from time to tifne, been* written 
as to the slaying* of the Persian lamb for the 
unborn young. Needless to say, t^is is not tl^e 
case. • , 

In appearance the broadtail, which is about 10 in. 
in length at the outside, has a water-mark pattern 
and is very beautiful and delicate. .The pelt of the 
skin is exceedingly tender and thin. 

The value of this skin rises according to whether 
it is free of damage, holes, etc. A skin, therefore, . 
possessing*^ fine water-mark ajid free from blemishes , 
will fetch a very good price. 

On the other hand the broadtail witll holes or other 
damages is practically worthless. 

The skin is* dyed black. 

^rctctical Working^ 

The rare broadtail skin needs working most gingerly , 
because of its delicacy. Cleanl^ess i? of utmost im- 
portance in spite of the fact that the skin Js bletck. 
This skin has the* flattest coat*«of awy in the trade. 
Elaborate ^orms <5f cuts, therefore, are out of the 
question so faj as it is concerned. * • • ^ 

To touch satisfactorily upon everc pdint dq^lipg 
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with broadtail, we shall endeavour to illustrate the 
method ‘of making a tdat. ' ' ' 

A nujnlfer of well-matched skins should be procured. < 
Although there is very littje difference in the pile of a 
broadtail, a.greaf difference does exist in the pattern. 

Having secured the requisite number of skins for 
a coat, which are- all of the same marking, the chdicest 

specimens ‘are p'iit aside for 
the prominent parts, 
namely, the qpllar, revers, 
sleeves dnd cuffs. The re- 
mainder are used for the 
body of the coat. Of these, 
again, a number is selected 
to form the middle of the 
back of the coat. 

The best of those which 
are then left are used for 
the extreme fronts, whilst 
» the others are put* aside for 
the body and form the sides 
of the back and fronts of the 
coat. 

If the skinfe are sorted 
in this fashion, the 'best 
material is displayed in the most J)rominent f)arts of 
the garment. 

The whole of 'the coivt must appear as though made* 
of one skin, and irregularity ,in the joining of seams 
should therefore’be Studied. , * 

. As win J)e seen in 'diagram ISf, the rumps of tke 
T^)permost*skins are inserted into the l^eads df those 
underneath, thq,s forming an irregular ^seam. the 
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si^e seams as per diagram are made wayy an& irregu- 
lar. This method is adopted iij all parts of the coat, 
aiming at uniformity. A further method is given in 
diagram 'l32 of joining broadtail skins. Th^ object 
aimed at is to obtain gfea\er*irregularity. This method ■ 



its favoured by many workers (^peciaHy those abroad. 
It will be seen that the extreme rump is u^d. Dia- 
gram 133 shows %e method 1:€»* be •adopted for the 
nviking of ^a pair df sleeves. Ijregularity ag&in forms 
th'C point of Jmportance. * • • J 

The sleeves, collar and cuffs of the. co£ft shoi^d’be 
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worked so tha^ the central part of the skin is thrown 
foremost this part b^ing much superior to the sides 
in quality;. The manner of placing the skins in 
position for the collar and cuffs is decided^ by the 
‘worker according to their ‘final appearance. 

This irregularity in the working mingles with the 
water-mark and the possibilities of the seams showing 
are therefore, minimised. . ^ . 

. Fine and careful work is wail’anted in the working 
of a broadtail coat, for it is certainly one of the most 
expensive skins in the trade. 

Seams should^ be sewn by hand and not by machine, 
med^ingp the possibility of the join showing less. 

Any hdle or damage in the broadtail should ban a skin 
for an important position in the gatrment. In removing 
the damage use a simple cut witb fewest seams. 

In the finishing of the garment it should be backed 
with linen to avoid any tc;aring. 

The appearance of the skin is improved when 
worked in combiilation with other furs. Other points 
will be found under the heading of Persians, page 225. 

Nailing . — The nailer should realise in the nailing of 
a broadtail coat that it must be delicately handled.* 
A shfeet of brown* paper should be placed across the 
board,* to avoid any chalk alighting on the skin wjiich 
would tend to spojl the lustre. » . , 

Thg garment should be nailed with as little stretch 
as possible, and the irregular seams should be fastened 
by pins. ^ 

It should be dri§d nhihrally afid not by artificied heat. 

All other points in r\ailing wfil be found unde.r tl^ 
heading N^^ling, page 58. Formula No.* 6,* pfige 354, 
giVes pi recipe for restoring lustre. 
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FrencJ'i : Ours German : Bar 

Natural History, Etc.’ 

• • • • • 

Various types of bear# are trapped, the coats beia^ 

of great utility to the fur trade. . • 

Perhaps tHe most important is the Polar bear, 
which is found in Iceland, Greenlanfi and the sur- 
rounding parts, as well as in Canada, Alaska. anS 
generally in the Polar regions. The animal ns large, 
measuring about 9 ft., possessing a very short tail 
not more than a few inches in length. It is white in 
appearance, and the skin is used for the purpose of 
making magnificent rugs. The coat is very close and 
silvery. There are also long watcsr hairs sprinkled 
over the coat, measuring about 6 in. ‘in length. * 
Nature has well clothed the Polar bear to enable 
it to endure the rigours of the climat« in which it is 
found. Every inch of its body is protected by the 
beautiful soft, white fur. 

It, is a carnivorous beast, existing on any smaller 
aniipal* which it ps* able to capture, ’including the 
seal. 

• The Isabelline bear, which, is bsown in colour, 
shaded with grizzly hairs, comps from Burma «,nd 
India generally. 'The Caucasus • as , well as. Norway 
ayd S.weden produce t!ie Russian bear, known as the 
Brown, bear, 'which is of a greyish tint5,The real 
br®wn bear, liov^ever, is trapped in North AmericS., 
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Alaska, and \^arious parts of th& Dominion of Canada. 
In colour it varies froip a light to a*very dark brow*. 
The hair is of excellent texture, the pelt being very^ 
thick. *^rhe imderground is of a purplish tint. It is 
usually found in mountainous 'districts and wooded 
lands. ‘ I 

The Black bear, which comfes from North America 
is, as its name denotes, black in colour and possesses 
^ wery good coat of soft hairt Whilst a cub, it is 
grey in hue, and does not develop its dark coat until 
it is two or three years old. It sheds its 'hairs twice a 
year, and is be§t trapped in the early winter, when 
tRe coat is at its finest. The animal is of a hibernating 
nature. « 

It is of great value, both for the skin and the 
grease obtained therefrom. 

The Cinnamon bear, which comes from Alaska, is 
very large in size. The skin is used for the pmposes 
of rug-making orly. 

The Sloth beal, which is found in East « India, is 
'very - small in size an<I covered with coarse, black 
hair. 

The Grizzly bear, which is by far the strongest' 
and most ferocious ,of aU, is a source of .great trouble 
to the' trapper. It is found chiefly in North Amejica. 
It measures about 9 ft. in length,, and is dak^'' and 
grizzly in hue, the skin being very rough to the touch. 
The cub of the grizzly is brown in colour. Not many * 
of these skins are obtainable. The trapper is able to 
trace the.*movem^nt^/:fl the btear by the paw marks 
it leaves in the snow. * «> . ' 

‘ In classif Jing the skins for sale under 'the Hammer, 
thb following classification is made — , 
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1st. — The best skins contaiifled in tye parcel for 

quality. ' * * ’ 

» 2nd. — ^T^he skins which are not of sufficient^ good 
quality to be included^ in No. 1 grade. 

Is/ and 2Mi.'^'When an insufficient number of skins ■ 
are contained in a^ parcel, the 1st anfl 2nS grades are* 
combined. 

Is/ and 2nd {Medium) refers to size on]y grades as 
above. * • . 

Is/ and 2nd^ (Cub) would be the young bear cff grades 
1 and 2. • 

2nd (Low) is the phrase used in classifying the grade 
lower than 2nd (Ordinary). • 

3rd. — -*Poor skins, not good enough to be tlassified 
with any of the previous lots on account of a particular 
defect. , 

4th. — flat, poor skin or one badly damaged. 

5th. — ^The poorest of any in the parcel. 

Is/ and 2nd Woolly and Is/ and 2nid Rough are often 
defined irt, separate classes. 

Practical Working 

As will be noticed in the natural history of the 
bear, there are a great variety o4 these animd^, all 
of whiqh, however, cannot be used for the purpose of 
wea«nf apparel. • • • 

The types of bear which may be used for this,pur- 
•pose are those silky in the haij and thin in the pelt. 

Those which are coarser and thicker in the pell? are 
converted into^nlgs. 

• Wd sha^, howe'fer, only deai witn tne loyner type. 

Beats are ■^J'orked in quantities by housdfe,who mak& 
a Speciality of this skin, but, nevertheless, all worl^rs 
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should make ^^hemselves acquainted with the general 
outlines, of the workipg of this anrimal. Manipula- 
tion is a great point in the manufacture of articles 
in bear'skins. 

' Careful measurements should ‘be taken in deciding 
whether muifs or ties or both can be obtained eco- 
nomically from the skins, which are generally large 
ip size. The^ chief point to consider^ is that no waste 
rnsjilts in the working. * 

The extreme sides of the bear cannot be used, and 
should therefore be removed. The paws '’are different 
in texture from fhe remainder of the skin and should 
be cut »away. 

The skin may be used so far as the limits shown in 
diagram, the extreme head being removed. 

To make a roll collar and cuffs in the most economical 

« 

manner, a cub bear is selected for the purpose. 

The method as described permits one to use every 
piece of the skin^ and at the same time the best 
portions are displayed in the prominent parts of the 
*article. The skin is split down the centre, the eyes 
being cut through and sewn. • A portion is selected 
from the rump of the skin to form the cuffs ; this is' 
remcfved. The remainder will be foimd #wide enough 
to form the back of the collar, whilst the eyes fprm 
the last point at the other* end. making a tequare 
collar^ of bear the following method will be found 
the most preferable : • Remove a portion at the 
head* to the level of ^lie front paws ; this forms the 
cuffs. Divide thp rSiyiciinder *bf thft skin into four 
parts. Join the upperijiost quaHers side to side, an^ 
sew on eachf lower quarter to the first qimrters centre 

to* •centre. Thus, if the quarters were lettered as 

» # • , • - 
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follows, A and B, C Md D, A side wouiyf join B side, 
C* centre woidd j«»in* B centre, yvhilst D centrg would 



Diagram 134 describes a m^tilbd pf obtaining two 
nyiffs.and two ties»frofn one b^ar skin. A ^onns one 
muff, whilst jane, half of B is joined toS^e other,* 
fowling the secopd muff. 
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The ties lettered CD and ^e joined at the hei;d. 
If the .worker feels he can obtain *a better effect by 
halving: tjes and joining, he may do so with security. 
In the case of this method being adoptM the tie*^ 
should be cut on level of Icttfjrifig D C C D on diagram 
134. * ^ 

In the matching of bears a keen eye is necessary, 
as many shades are disclosed*, A liberal application 
-of- the comb will help in the freeing the hairs, and 
so facilitate matching. 

Bears possessing a thick woolly underground are 
often taped, in .order to secure extra width or length. 

Bears should be set and well beaten, and are further 
improved by ironing. 

Nailing . — Points in nailing are those applied to the 
general trade. The article should be thoroughly 
damped with warm water to secure stretch. 

(For nailing, see page 58.) 
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SEAL 

Fraijjch : Phoque German Seehund^ 

NxturaU History, Etc. 

The seal skin is^of great importance jn the trad® 
and comes from nume]^)us places. South Georgia 'ir? 
the Antarctic Ocean gives us very umportaift speci- 
mens, which *have within the last few years become 
rarer. This skin is silver grey in colour, whilst the 
under-fur is very thick and the pelt very spongy. , 
The rounding up of the animal is usudl^ carried 
out in the early hours of the morning. The men 
who slaughter the seals await their opportunity, and 
when the animals are seen to hurl themselves up 
in the water, they are confused by shouts, making it 
easy to drive them in the direction* of the slaughter- 
house. They are struck upon the 'forehead wiA a ^ 
club, which immediately stuns them. The anilflals 
are then cut along the belly from head to tail, and the 
skin is very rapidly detached from the carcase in 
order that it should not dry on th^ body. * 

T^e skins are then sorted and prperved. The 
curiijg^akes about fourteen days.. Some inches of 
fat are found between the coat and the carcase. .The 
|fat constitutes a valuable oil. ^ 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, pluck- 
ing of seals w^ «nknd\vn, witlj'th^ result that the 
value ^ of the skin*wa% not fijlly appreciated. The 
group pf ilfands pn the Alaska coast wasS^gmed for 
the huge quantities of seals found thereabouts. ’A 

m • 
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company \!v^s given the sole rights for the capture^ of 
the animals and thqusands Were 'exported by thSm 
to Chma_, etc. Many years later America purchase^ 
Alaska. This was followed by such a'^^haphazard 
trapping of the seal that ^t '"was practically exter- 
minated. file '’Government just stepped in in time 
to avoid the total annihilation. 

r In 1910 the catching of the fur seal in Privilov 
became a Government institiition, the entire catch 
being exported to Messrs. C. M. Lampson & Co. to 
be sold under the hammer. 

The seal skin is dyed very successfully in England 
apd America. 

The South Sea fur seals are yellowish towards the 
top as weil as the belly, but the fur is very good. 
Those specimens which are found round the Prince 
Edward and St. Paul’s Islands — by name the San 
Louis fur seals — are also of a very yellow hue, but 
poorer in quahty. West Coast seals which are caught 
in the Black Sea are, however, very dark in colour, 
tiicir quality also being poor. The Cape fur seal, 
which reaches us from the Cape of Good Hope in 
very great quantities, is extremely flat and is not 
favoured very ninch in the trade. The Cape Horn 
seal, which is, how'ever, a very well-known specimen 
in the trade, is caught around the Wellington -J^iands. 
It js an ugly brown in colour tending towards a 
greenish hue. This class of skin takes the dye moat 
satisfactorily. The , Alaska fur seal is brought into 
the market bj^ the Alaskd Comnvercial Company 
under contract. Grqat quan'tities of this sl^in are 
' supplied ' o the trade. Its colour is; dark running 
to a brown — sometimes, however, it is yellow. The 

^ i ' i <. . 
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ur^er-hair is very thick and^ of a d^ep 'reddish 
tint. \ ' 4 

\he females *of this species h?e smaller than the 
"wiales — ex<;,eptionally so, in fact — and are dp# to be 
very quarrelsome ampngst, themselves, often using - 
their fins ag£l?pist one another. At a certain period', 
in the year, namely, dyring the early part of June, 
the nlales are known to t3,ke up advantageous posi- 
tions ready ' to receiv^^ the females wlA) come uj 5 
from the sea. The males arrive quite a, month' 
earlier than Uieir prospective brides. The strongest 
occupy the best joints of vantage which enable 
them to obtain the first choice, and dissension often 
occurs amongst the males in their fight for t]ie most 
prominent positions. They are known to have 
abstained from food for fear of losing their place. 
The females make their appearance about the middle 
of June, and this fact very soon produces havoc 
amongst the males. The latter make their selections, 
the strongest naturally securing the greater numbers 
and the rr»st beautiful of the* females. ' ^ 

The Copper Island seal which comes from a place 
of that name near Russia is not quite so good in 
cfuality as the Alaska seal. It is generally lightei: in 
colour, but tlfe quantities received’ are very good in 
number. > 

Ther? are various* other * types of, seal, including 
those frequenting Australia, New Zealand, Lima ’and 
#he Lobos Islands, as well «s those found near 
Robben Island. , , \ » 

• Practical WorMng ’ 

tfhe* fqjlqjving are the main points to b£ ■'borne in. 
mind iit the wbrkftig of seal skins. The cutter should 
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manipifiat^he skin ^accordine to his own discretion. 
Each skin should occupy a ^sitipn in the garm^t 
where it shows to best advantage. Quality should 
be tak^n into consideration as well as size, < the largest 
skips being used for the l?rg«; portions of the garment, 
.‘provided the quality warrants such a position of 
prominence. One should also reinember that skins 
coming from one particular^ district must not be 
worked together with those qf another district. The 
combinfition of the various types will ultimately show 
during the process of wear if not at the time of making. 

The skins used in a garment should be very care- 
fully matched ‘ and should possess the same lustre. 
They should also be the same in colour so f^r as the 
underground is concerned. The reader is here re- 
minded that seal skins are alv/ays dyed black, some 
skins taking the dye differently from others. This, of 
course, makes an important feature in the matching. 
Qualities should be looked to. In order to test the 
quality of a seal skin, the hand should be passed 
acTpss the skin in a downward and upward motion. 
If the skin is of a good quajity it will be silky and 
free to the touch. 


Uniformity should be carefully studied, so that the 
finished garment looks as near as possible as though 
it were made of one hu^e skin.^ We are asasted in 
this, as the thick growth of hair which tends to cover 
any‘se£ims made, enables us to piece shortages which 
may occur, without injuring the appearance of the 
coat. By placing leather tOt leatlysr one is able to 
examine* the growth ‘of hair. oThis, of course, must 
<be effecte^ with cate and discretion. The seams 
should bd s^ewn very finely, and whenever possible ^an 
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irr^ular or Vandyke ^eam should be ised.* Cross 
seams should bp avoicied. The skin shbuld be free 
from damages before work commenced and 

m ■, • . 



Diagram 135 


Regularity studied in the removing of same,, as 
shpwn in diagram, 135. • • • 

Although dropping is not recommended m seals, 
on^ ma^/ iS i^ is found necessaty,, move t^e sides of. 
th^skin in order lo obtain greater width jp*a certain 
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of, the garment, |he following method is adopted. 
Diagram 135 shows a skin in wh!i(Jh two pieces 'appear 



marked A and B. * These pieces form the part above, 
the front fin» After clearing the flat objectionable 
portions arojmd*fhe fins, these pieces? A and* B, can 
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be carefully joined to the head^by means of a Vandyke 
seam. It will be seen that the pieces marked A and 
B are^an extremely good match, whilst in making 
most garments one experiences a shortage at the rump 
, of the skin. A few irregular damages are also removed 
in diagram 135. 

It will often be found that seams require laying i 
over, which is necessary only when the higher por- ' 
tion is slightly fuller than tne lower. The action 
of la 3 nng over brings the flat portion to the level of 
the fuller part. The method depicted tends to show 
the lines on \?hich the front and the remainder are 
worked. Illustrations Nos. 136 and 137 show how it is 
possible to manipulate to advantage a small jacket of 
three skins. A skin gives us a back, one sleeve and 
half collar ; whilst B skin gives us the front cuffs 
and revers. C skin will again produce a front, a 
sleeve and half collar. The seal skin is worked hair 
up. 

Prominent portions of the coat are wctked from 
the finest parts of the skin. It will be noticed in 
diagrams 1^ and 137, extra width is obtained by cuts 
as indicated, the dotted line showing effect wheii 
sewn. Portions near fin holes should be cut quite 
clean, for large portions are often flat and discoloured. 

In working a full-length coat it is preferable to 
damp and nail ‘skins before working; thus enabling 
the worker to know how much stretch is contained 
in the sl?ins. Five ^dns are used, diagram 138 forms 
the back with the addition of piece bbtained from the 
sleeve skin. It will be found that dat as desmonstrated 
in diagram^ '135 must be used to obtain greater width, 
fbe cut, is iliadq in the manner shown, and let into the 
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top and bottom of the Ikin, proctiring width. Seams 
must be sewn l)y Haiid to obtain jnvisibiiity. .Parts 


naarked wh^ x show to 

what extent the width is 

* ^ 

pulled, the crosses com- 
ing into line. Diagram 
139 shows position of 
front with the applica* 
tion of piece marked in* 
diagram 140. .Cuffs and 
collar are obtained from 
parts in diagram 140, the 
fifth skin being used for 
sleeves. 

Cross seams may l^e 
vandyked when by so 
doing one is able to 
make the possibility of 
seams showing less. In 
all cases the additional 
pieces should be jomed 
at the top of the gar-' 
mSnt, under collar when- 
ever possible. ’A further 
method qf making a four- 
skin seal*coat from laf^e 
Cape seals is shown in 
Aagram 141. This illus- 
trates the back of the 
codt. After thoroughly 
damping aij|d stret<!hing 
the skift, a portion is 
decfded on (marked with 
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Diagram 139 
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an arrow) which^ shc|xld measure the length of the 
s^eeve. Thig portion is removed ancf will later be 
iused to torm one sleeve. The length of* j|)ie back 
is made up by portjoi^ 
marked in digram 142. 

Sufficient material will 
be ffiund for cuffs. The 
method oT obtainftig 
additional sweep Is 
clearly shoAyn in dia- 
gram. This method is 
carried out in the second 
skin and forms a com- 
plete back. Diagram 142 
gives the front of .the 
coat, width being 
obtained as already 
stated. A portion can 
be taken (marked x ) 
from diagram 141 and 
placed to diagram 142. 

Collar is obtained from 
The top of diagram 142. 

The cut fof additional 
wi(tth is shown in the 
fronts’ 'of coat. ’Ift all * 
cases hair must run in 
an upward direction. 

The object aimed at ^in ^ ^ Diagram uo • 
removing portion fo^ sleeves *s to assure - a similar 
grade of Ijair at tTie armhole. • « 

Piecfes are ganeraJly left in the woVking of ^Is, but wii 
iJe used for undercollars, undersleeve^ and undercups. 
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I 

As previously stated, as mucl| of the natural shape 
of the skin should be applied to the article by the 
process of nailing. 

Nailing . — It will always be found necessary to nail 



out skins, after they nave been repaired in order to 
discover tp what extent they 'are dikely to stretch. 
Stretching ,^ould be done erring in the'direction of 
wii^th or <len^h according to the garment that is being 
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made. The garment Should kept quite clean and 
damped well, pSreftrabfy with hgt water.* It should be 
■stretched to tne shape of the pattern, care being taken 
that if shortages occur, they should be so g,rr^ged as 
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Diagram 1'52. 


rfbt to interfei«e With^the fitting of •the coat. Nails 
should be knocked at the very edge of tha skin and 
should»be fasfjsned well before puU&ig, as gr^ difificult^ 
often arises in the endeavour to get aJl die skin ijito 
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the pattern. In nailing, the sUm should be stretched 
with and not against the hair. * The fuller part of tke 
skin sh<^uld be moved round and worked by a gradualr 
process intp a part in which the skin is less plentiful. 
In the nailing of seal skins it obviously follows that 
the nailer's work is of far more importance than that 
of the cutter, for it is the nailer’s duty to brin^ the 
skin to the .required shape. It will be found neces- 
saiy to employ two on the work of nailing as the skin 
is very strong in the pelt. It lends itself to an enor- 
mous amoimt of stretch with little fear of tears, which 
oply occur if th/?' few seams which may have been made 
are coarse. 

In the* nailing of a garment which possesses gores, 
necessitating certain suppressions being made at the 
waist, the nailer will find it necessary to slit the skin 
in order that it may be nailed in a manner which 
will aid the cutter to join the gore with accuracy. It 
, should have beeri the cutter’s duty originally to pro- 
vide' less material for a coat which has such gores, 
as the portion of the fur which belongs to the gore 
before removal is driven into other parts of the coat. 
The procedure which the nailer should adopt in the 
nailing of such a coat should be to mark his pattern 
on the boards gores showing. His coat should be 
placed across the board and, after naving been fastened 
top and bottom with the centre of the back exactly 
in the middle, the body should be pulled to its utmost 
in the >^dth and temporarily nailed. The actual 
back without the baek gore sl^ould' then be laid on 
the pattern, a slit being made in the seal skin along 
the back, ,lnd then* nailed carefully- to'the pAttem. 
Th^ back gdre sjiould then be placed , in position and 
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nvled round the edge.of the suppression, thife driving 
ajl the material a^ one^ disposal further *to the front of 
the coat. Tke* garment is now^ handed to the cfitter, 
*who has ouly to place his patterns in each appropriate 
part of the coat and straighten same. 

Hot sand should be used to reipov# any grease 
which may alight* on the skin during the process of 
working. The skin should be beaten* and set well and 
rubbed with a Wet hapd. If the skin is allowed ^fo 
hang for one or two days, the hair .will fall fliaturally 
and freely. • 

kE-DYED Seals 

Amongst the repairs with which aH workers hate 
at somQ time or other to deal, seal-skin co^ts which 
have been returned for the purpose of re-dyeing and 
repairing are found. The reason why one so frequently 
comes across seal-skin coats to be treated in this way, 
is because the durability and long wear in this skin 
outlast the dye. ^ 

In the^first place, the article should be ripped and 
repaired. * Should the coat have to be re-modell^d, 
this should be fashioned with a plentiful supply of 
material before it is sent to the dyers. By adopting 
this method we have a two-fold a(^vantage. Oi^e is, 
that the ad(fed material becomes* uniform in colour 
witfi t^e coat, and, secondly, one b safeguarded 
against shrinkage, which to a certain extent is un- 
, avoidable. Little stretch should be expected *from 
•re-dyed articles, as some of ^he natural grease, has 

been eliminated in the* wear a£ ivell as in the dyeing 

^ ♦ • • • • 

process* 
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CHAPTER XkXViP „ 

FITCH 

French ; Patois, 'vjerman : lUis. 

Natural History, Etc. 

The fitch has bestowed upon it various names' 
amongst winch the best kn^wn are the fitchferret,| 
foulmarjl: and foiunard. The foul odour emitted by\ 
the animal is no doubt responsible for the additional 
suggestive names. It is held by many to be as equally 
Offensive as the skunk in this particular, if not worse. 

'The fi^ch reaches us from Russia, Germany, Holland 
France and Switzerland. In size it is a little over a 
foot with a tail measuring about 6 in. The skin has an 
undergrowth of pale yellow hair which is of a very 
thick texture, with long top hairs dark brown to black 
in shade. The h|ir is thickest on the rump. Towards 
the head it is very flat in pile, and free from all top 
hairs. The ears are short and white in colour. The 
food consists of birds, etc. 

Ill classifying the fitch skins for sale under the 
hammer, the following grades are made — 

Ish' — Good size, quality of the best. 

2nd . — Good size and colour, qu^ty not so. good, 
3rd.~A flat suAimer skin. 

4th. — A skin .defecti^ye and faulty. 

Sfjt. — Throw-outs oP-which few can be used. 

• ' Practical Working ‘ 

. On stuS^ing the .peculiarities of the .fitch one will 
at once ‘nptice the flatness of the ' hair, which 
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cQpunences at the heqd of the §kin andfinisHfes up on 
a*level with the Jfrpn^ paws. It then becomes fairly 
regular in quality until it reachtJs the extreme rtimp. 
It is very ‘flat towards the sides. 

The skin is sometimes* dyed and also wdrked in it 9 » 
natural state. » The method of wording 4 n each cas& 
is exactly the same. . 

The centre of the skin should be mhrked, care'beinp; 
taken that the s’ame .‘jjbould not be displaced. 'Qie 
skin should be slightly damped and stretched ; this 
results in a* flat surface, and gives the worker a 
knowledge of the amount of material at his disposal. 

Diagram 143 shows clearly how tfi& objectjonable 
part belpw the front paws is removed, the cuts being 
stretched and sewn. A circular cut is made at the 
rump which, when stretched, can be brought to the 
level of the bottom of the skin. • 

In the working of fitch articles, it is advisable not 
to remove the head if this part of the skin is required 
on the finished article. The head should be le^t on 
during th5 process of work, but mounted at a certain 
stage of the proceedings. 

Diagram 144 gives a method which may be apphed 
when the roimding effect is required, in the fitch skin. 
The cut, however, should not extend further than the 
higlier^^iled portion^of the, skin. 

Cuts are made on different levels,. the first coming 
,from the stripe of the skin and,the last ending on the 
•flatter side. • • 

^The outer cut is dropped | im, decreasing, to J in. 
on the inside, thu^ giiiing extra*swee*p on the outside 
of the collar., 

Dia^am 144 further illustrates a metnoci'ymcn snoiuti 
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be employed when not quite so much rotmdness is 
required. The point marked in ^agram shows the 
side of the skin. When the skin has been cut through 



as indicated, a littlcvstretch will pull same round, 
thus procuring the Required fffect. 

In both case^' cuts' may be ^repeated as often as is 
found necessary. • . , , 

» The sides also are removed in the diagram, these 
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bAng too thin for use* Any cuts which are ‘made in 
fitch should be introduced well down the skin.^ They 
should on no 'account penetrate 1:he flatter regions of 
same. The particular flat part should not be^ropped 
at all, for any seams ^ad» are likely to show. Th^* 
skin is a very pliable one, and will l«nd itself tcJ 



stretchgjjig to any, inquired size towafds the head. 
Any cuts for the length of the ^in that may be 
•required are shown in diagraip 1 43. , These may be 
*repeated as often as is found fiecessary. Cuts should 
hg; made long |ind tapping to» awoid^ pucketftog. 

Diagram 145 giAjes S method of making a three-skin 
fifch igiuff* JThe three skins hrq letterecj ‘and their 
positions distinctly shown. A skin, the,s?nallest,,is 
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placed in the middle,' B and Cf skins are split as indi- 
cated. „ Additional side from /kins* A; and B may <be 
applied to C skin. ' '' 

Fitcli skins may be split if in so doing greater per- 
fection is procured in the* rrlatching thereof. This 
' means that 'half' of one skin is sewn to' half of another, 
thereby making same more uniform. , \ 

. The poorer kinds of fitch are often used for coat 
•linings and in working these lipings the rumps should bes 
cut round. The heads are scalloped, one being inserted\ 
into the other. All skins should be of ofie size in order 
that the rows ,pf skins in the coat should meet. In 
studying this point care should be taken that the 
fiat portions of the skins in question are all on the 
same level. Seams should, whenever necessary, be 
laid over, as rumps in fitch skiiis are apt to finish very 
flat. For damages see page 336. 

Nailing —The principles of nailing in the case of 
the fitch are little different from those of any other 
skip. ' 

'The skin needs careful treatment, as the centre 
must be kept in place. The seams should be well 
damped, and all general points of nailing followfid 
{vide, page 58). < , 
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tHAPT^ER XXJ^VIII 

KOLINSKY 

French : Koliiikki'^ German ; Kolinski* 

J^atural History 

The kolinsky, which is also known afs the red Sable, 
is quite a small ahimal^ being about | yi. long, with 
a 4-in. tail. , , 

Its colour* is yellowish, sometimes shaded with 
brown ; its throat* is usually marked with white 
patches. The pile of the hair is not ver^ deep although 
thick ; the ears are short. 

This type of skin as a rule reaches us from Russia, 
especially from the district of Kola ; some specimens, 
however, are found also in China and Japan. The 
finest skins come from Kusnetsk, whilst Yakutsk 
supplies the largest quantity. 

The tail is often converted into ^amt-Drusnes Dy 
brushmakers. Kolinskies are •generally dyed various 
shades to imitate sable, and mink. H is not named 
m many of the English natural history books. 

Practical Workir^ 

'fiie.kohnsky skin^ which, is usually dyed to imitate 
the’sal^le, may be made to look .very effective if 
carefully handled. , ^ * 

These skins, which for mafty years have beej^ in 
qjid out of favour, are«at the ^tesent time ^eatly in 
vogue. (19^.)* , 

*It lend» itself very well tcf t^e maki^* of coata, 
aqcorcfing t(f the fashion of the dav.. * It would 
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perhaps therefore bp advisaT^le to deal with ithe 
making of si^ch a coat, and /,hpreby' touch upon call 
poifits* appertaining ’to the successiui making of a 
kolinskr''^garment. *• 

yhe skins selected art generally found to be of 
•various shades,,, although they may.' all have been 
dyed by the same dyer and at the same time.. This 
is due to the fact that, in its natural state, one kolinV 
sky may bo darker than an^other, and of a slightlj^ 
“differeid: texture,, so taking the dye differently. The\ 
skins should therefore be matched for pile and colour. 

The finest skins should, of course, be selected for 
the important 'parts of the garment and placed over 
the patf,em, each skin in its appropriate position. Any 
skins which need a little treatment owing to damages 
should occupy the less prominent parts of the article. 

The centre o'f the skin should be marked before 
any work is begun. 

After slightly ^ damping and stretching the skin 
proportionately • in width and length, the, sides are 
rejnoved as these are generally rather poor. 

Sufficient of the side should be removed to enable 
one skin to be satisfactorily joined to the other. Tlje 
mofe that is removed, the fuller does the pile at the 
edge • become. Th*e skins allotted to the bottom^ row 
of the coat should be of, the same size, and^.piay be 
joined by hollowing the head of the skin as well 
as the rump, thus using as much as possible of 
th^ material at one’s disposal in each case. Another 
method «would be to. remove the head and ruipp 
with a ‘ straight cut, complefling the garment by 
pieans oi^a straight* seam running q cross instead 

®f in the'fo^rm of a series of arc-shaped* seams. Eqch 

» * 
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skifi is expected to sffow sepafately, and regularity 
should therefore*, be Studied, all skins of the same .size 
being placed ik the same part of the garment. A 
point whictf is usually taken as the basis (jf a really 
good cut is that the seams *of the first row of skins,* 
from the nape of tlje 
neck downwards, run 
continuously* to tjie 
sleeve in one straight 
line. It is these 
points which, if mani-» 
pulated carefully, will 
make for success in 
the putting together 
of a kolinsky coat. 

A further method 
of working a kolinsky 
coat is that of losing 
the seam, thus mak- 
ing the ‘length of 
the coat appear as 
from one skin. This 
nrethod can be found 
on page 68 ^able), 
and -is in all details 
the samfe> It shouM • 
only be practised 
ii^hen skins are of a good quality,* thus ensuring 
that seams do not show.^ 

• ^he kolinsky*is also^used for /he making ©f muffs 
and ties. The saifte principle^ may be followed as 
are given’ ove^jieaf^both in the making of c(^ts as well* 
as %mall furs. 
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f * 

The cut indicated in diagrihti *146 is one which 
maj^, he used in the coat iF the ■‘sl^ins in question 
warrant it. '' , 

The 5.kins in any garment or article 'should pre- 
ferably be worked in the IGn^h rather than in the 
width. ^ ! 

If ^ the skin ^ has to retain the head in trie 
fished state, this should not- be removed during th^ 
working. ' ? \ 

The skin is father well covered with a good pile,' 
and if seams are carefully sewn, one is able to move 
the skin in th^ length. 

^The< bad parts under the tail should be removed 
by means of a tongue (see diagram 146) as “also the 
front paw pieces, which are not required. The method 
of lengthening the kolinsky skin is also given in the 
diagram. Cuts should be long and tapering. 

The amount of work in this type of skin is decided 
by its quality. Tn the very good specimens much 
elaborate work may be introduced ; tl:e poorer 
qiralities do not perrnit of this however. General 
methods of roimding the skin, etc., can be found 
imder the heading of Sable, page 65. 

The leather will .usually be found to be very pliable 
and often the required shape is obtained without 
resorting to cuts.^ 

Fgr Nailing, fefer to Nailing, page 58. 

<i 

^ CRIMMI^R 

Natural History 

' The crijftmer is a* member of the ,she^ lami’y, and 
cqpies ^ora the Crimean Peninsula. It possesses a 



GRIMMER 

ctflrl very similar to Fersian, ajid is a light* grey in 
c®lour var3dng»ta a ^ark shade. The, fur is not a 
very fashiona^fe one nowaday^* and is rarefy \ised 
here. Cailada purchases most of the stocl^r of this 
skin. 

For Practical Working, vide Persian., 
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CHAPTER xkXl% ‘ 

RACOON 

’ French : MarmoUe Gerniin'! ^huppen — Waschbdt. 

» I ' 

Natural History % 

British Columbia, the United St/ites and parts of Canada^ 
supply the Inarket with the , racoon skin in greatest 
quantities. The r, number per year exceeds three- ' 
quarters of a million. The finest ^specirfiens emanate 
from Michigan and Nova Scotia. The Western States 
give u^ a medium quality, whilst the skin that comes 
from British Columbia is of a coarse nature. ■- 

The animal varies in size from about 18 in. to 3 ft. 
Its colour is grey witli long white and black hairs of 
a bluish tint. The sides of the skin are white. 
Racoon skins are often of a brownish shade. The 

u 

finest specimens, j^owever, are those which are thickly 
furrej^ and have u very dark centre. In general, the 
types of racoon vary fi'om a light brown to almost a 
black. 

They live and sleep in the hollows of trees, and 
only, appear at night in order to procure ^food. 

The racoon is known to be of a hibernating 
nature, and is ‘found in marshy a,nd swampy jand as 
well p wooded parts. 

It lives where, it is rnost likely to obtain its food, ? 
whiqh consists of frogs* insects and certain types of 
fruit. T^ qualify of^the coat depends both on the 
time of the year that it is cauglft, and the place from 
which it cqpies. A, racoon caught ^in the northern 
section of country in the early v^nteir would give 
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a ^ood skin. Prices tire detergiined by colour, pile 
and size. The skin is ^ost durable, and,is extensively 
used for collai^ and cuffs, being* too full in the* pile 
?or the orthnary fur coat. It is, however, «nsed for 
motoring coats. 

Practical Working 

The pile of the racoop allows for the effective carry- 
ing out of elaborate w^rk. The centre* of the sl^ 
should be carefully marked as this is .very pronounced. 

The skin, *on examination, shows that the head 
is very fiat and the sides poor. The stripe, further- 
more, it will be noticed, is wide. In order, therefor?, 
that the appearance of the skin may be improved, 
cuts which are used in the length and which tend to 
lengthen the stripe of the skin, .should be employed. 
Diagram 147 shows how this may bfe effected. It is 
clearly marked on diagram. Care should be taken 
that the cut does not penetrate ^e flat head. It 
shows ho^ the skin may be lengthened by a series 
of cuts which may be repeated as often as necessary. 
The maximum amount* of any one cut should not 
^ceed I in. The first cut, as described in the dia- 
gram, should ^be near the centre. this is done, the 
stripe will be lengthened. The sides should be dropped 
independently, the cut bemg reversed* according to 
discretion. 

V 

• It is often desired that a little of .the side be left 
on the skin for the purpose <Jf .showing the strands, 
and in such a c^^se a Wfell-covef^d sic^e only Should be 
retained. At the.he^d irregularity of hair is often 
noticeable.* Jn order to adjust same, th^ following 
method should jpe practised : Remove .piece in . a 
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squared fashion, cut in strips, .und place in direction 
of the flow of hair. ^ ^ 

Diagram 148 showsiiow the objectionable parts under 
the front paws may be done away with. This diagram' 



also explains ho>v a one-skin muff should be made, as. 
much of the skin as possible being utihsed. A cut' 
at the side is necessar'y* to obtain added width at the 
head, whilst a tongue drawn at the rump should fill 
the gap leff: by the uridesired portion under tlje tail. 
The finish'M and unfinished state is^ shown 
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•A further method df making, an effective ’stranded 
article in racoon ‘is- the following. The skin is sj^t 
jnto eighteen Sf^rips as in diagrarn*149, the stripe of the 
skin extending from strip No. 7 to No. 12. %e strips 



are placed together in the following form (diag. 150) : 
1, 4, 7, 12, 15, 18, which coihgrise one skin, smaller 
* hy about onegthird oi‘ its origjhal gize. The second 
skin (diag. 151) i$ plhced together as follows : 2, 5, 
8* 11, i4» \S ; mid lastly (dfag. 152), ^e following 
numbers: 3s 6,* 9, 10, 13, 16. In the* way three 
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centres and sides are nbtained ffom one racoon skfti. 
If, the skin which is being worked- is wry large, mole 
strips are permissibife. The same prplciple can be, 
carried oat in a smaller skin in which we tibtain two 
'okins from ' one. These will 'appear as nearly as pos- 
sible as three small skins. The newly-formed skin? 
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are then worke'd into an article ai?d, dropped ii»aeces- 
- sary, ^thus giving "the stranded effect. More strips 
’can be made to .securer a better offset, the principles 
of 1«he diagram being, fallowed in every detail. 

Many racoons poss^*^ a yelldW head,, which should 
be removed as shown in diagram J-53. Care shoul|i 
be exercised^n removing the same qug.nti^ TrOm each 
side. 

I. 
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• Diagram 154 gives n method of lengthening a racoon 
skin. The comars, aije forfeited in each case. The 
first cut commences at a distance from the centre and 

in ^ • 

extends to* the required width of the finished article. 
It is indicated in diagram J54. This method may Ifd 
reversed. » , # *• 

Ay economical “method of working racoons is to 
make the qollar of a ^garment * with The hair running 
down. As the neck 
of the skin is smaller, 
the cutter iS able to 
nip the undesirable 
yellow part out, thus 
forming a clear collar, 
as shown in illus- 
tration, diagram 153* 

A method, as des- 
cribed, of obtaining 
two racoon skins from 
one and satisfactorily 
used for collars will 
be fovmd most useful. 

JThe skin is cut into 
12 strips, cuts being 
ma^e extending from side to side across thft skin 
numbg/ing 1 at ryn^p and 42 at the hdhd. 

Num^)er one skin is comprised ol *1, 3, 5, 7, 9^ 11 ; 
• number two of 2, 4, 6, 8, IJO, 12., If the skin is 
’ particularly large 16 strips w(fuld give a better roeult. 

* The paws o/ the sMn are c\i aw^ay. 

Diagram No. 4!J of •opossum, page 124, illustrates a 
methqd'crf <)btaining a one-^iy collar. ;^It will be 
npticed that hs njuch of the head of the skjn'as possible 
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is used, the additional length %n the outside of the 
collar being obtained by a s/eriesiof cuts given in 
diagram. , ' j 





In clo^ng th^ bac^'seam o!t the collar, it is advis- 
able to \ise three seams in 6rdar to congregate a 
number oft hairs at tliat part so that thfc grpuncf is 
wfll covered. The dovetail seams ,can be used with 
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g<ft)d resiilts for joining the heads and is explained in 
the skunk artide»pagf 138. 

^ Nailing. nailing racoons the nailer sl^ould’bear 
in mind tlidt the appearance of the article is improved 
if he errs on the side <5f length and not brdhdth. • *• 

The centre ef the skin should be kept perfectl)^ 
straight, and the slcin prilled from all quarters excepting 
the sides. • _ 

All other points in n^ling are in general similar ,tp 
other skins, and can be found on page 58, N*\iling. 
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CAT SKINS 

French : Choi. ‘ German : Katze . 

if- 

Natural History, 

The fur of cats' has not been very popular in this 
fpuntry, but during the period of the war when fu^s 
were rather scarce, cat skins gained in popularitj^. 
They are found nearly all over the world, and are 
often described as genet. Huge quantities are offered 
for sale in tlie fairs, and are extensively used by 
poorer people for fur garments in countries which 
have severe winters. 

Amongst the various types of cats used are the 
following : the ' Common Cat, the Desert Cat, the 
Mountain ('at, the Spotted Cat and the Tiger Cat ; 
lastly we have th^ Civet Cat. 

The Common Cat, which is about 2 ft. in length 
and light brown in colbur, is very often marked with 
rings or spots., It is found in the Hudson Bay dis- 
tricts, California and New York State, and is further 
known by the naipe of " Bay Lynx.” 

Thfe Desert Cat, measuring about 30 in. long,, in- 
habits India. Its colour .’s light brown with .spotted 
blacjc marks. 

The Mountain Cat makes its home in the Western 
and Southern parts, bf the United States. It is 
gre 5 dsh ffi coloqr, shading lig^iter tov^ards the belly. • 
It is 12 ' to 18 in. in' length. ‘ . 

• The Spotted Cat„ Which is also termed the Native 
C^t, measures about 10 in. in lengt|i. 'it is in colqpr 
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a jnixture of yellow grey, conspicuously, marked 
wjth white spots._ This specimen comes from 
Australia. . • * . , ' . , • 

• The Tige^ Cat has a yellowish-brown ctjat with 
long, narrow stripes rpmjing down the bj^cic, whilst, 
on each side of ,the animal there are spot^ making the. 
skin in general appear very pretty. It resembles the’ 
skin of a ti^er to a very great extent-. It is a rather 
large-sized animaf. * ^ 

The Civet Cat is smad in size and has a black skift 
with very conspicuous white markings. It is found 
in South America, and was for a period very fashionable 
in this country for trimmings. ’ . . 


Practical Working 

♦ 

The uses to which cat skins are put are the 
following. 

Those which are prettily marked are ma&e into out- 
side coats, whilst others are used W inside linings. 
They are also employed in thi manufacture of muffs 
and ties. 

* 

^ No elaborate work of any description should be put 
into the working of cat skins. The simplest cuts used 
givg the best ‘results. As will be s^en in diagram 155, 
the ruK^ should be hollowed and the bead scalloped, 
which will enable one to be inserted into the other. 
,In the making of articles or garments from skins Vith 
“obvious markings, care should*be exercised that these 
aje not distorted in tl^ stretalijng. • 

In order to pr^verft this oc5hrring, the Centre of 
tlve skin.sboyld be marked, and any stretching should 
t^e place on* either side. * 
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Diagram 155 also shows the.t the paws and parts 
imme^ately above are useless for _wpr]£, being too poor 
in quaility. A further objectionable? place is found 
below tjie front paws. The remedy for, this is al^ 
.■giyen in diagrams 155 andU156. 

Diagram 1 56 would be the method fidopted when it 




is desired to avail oneself of as much as possible of 

the skin. It will«be noticed that the teats are sewn 

« 

to efiable the skin to be used beyond that point. In., 
the working of the Civet Cat it would be a great pro- 
tection against displacing the (markings if cross lines, 
two or more, wete drawn acrosf the sldn. The nailer 
could thef^ view the (position of the inatks on the 
feather sidtd^. (Nailing, see General Poiihs, page 58.) 

I , ‘ 
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• CHAPTER X‘LI 

SQUIRREL 

m 0 * 

French : Ecureuil. German : Fehruckhen. 

i 

Natuml History 

The squirrel .is abput 8»to 9 in. in length, excluding 
the tail, which is about 3 in. long, being Very bush)4 
and of exceptional length as compared .with tltebody. 

The animal* is found in most parts of the world 
being plentiful in Siberia, Russia an^^ England, as 
well as on the Continent and in Asia. • . 

Those miostly used by furriers emanate from Russia 
and the Continent. 

The diet of the squirrel consists of nuts, acorns, 
etc., its long tail enabling it to climb* with ease from 
» one branch of a tree to another. « 

The Russian and Siberian type?* of squirrel are 
larger tha^j^ the Swedish and most other kinds. -The 
former tj^pes are also much better furred on account 
of the atmosphere in which they Uve. 'Nature has on 
tliis account presented the animal with a heavier coat. 

The Russiaq skins are of a very (JsH'k shade of blue, 
those from the American Continent being much 
lighter ‘iig colour. • • • 

From Eastern Siberia is obtained a* beautiful grade 
|)f skin known as the Saccamina type. The very 
finest class of squirrel, however, is found in Yakutsk. 
•• A»other fine grade, knoVn as tfi^'Lenaky typh, which, 
, hojirever, is inferitr m quality and colour, is also 
found in Siberia. .The Yenniseisky squirrel^are lighter 
in •colour and aie found in very huge* qu^titi^. 
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These are classified into various^rades, the classification 
depending upon quality and cplour# f f 

The Obskey squii'rM is a further type. The Beisky 
is a sqrirrel found in large quantities. <It is rather 
' 'good in quality but smaP ki srize. In all, ten million 
'squirrels are obtained from Russia annually, and are 
exported to the various markets Of the world, .China 
importing large quantities. , , 

. 'The animal is of partly hibernating nature and i a 
cold w/nter attracts it to hollows in the trunks pf 
trees for its winter sleep. This, hovCever, has ah 
injurious effect upon the coat of the squirrel. It 
feeds jipon the store of food which it has accumulated 
during the warmer months. 

One of the outstanding features of the animal is 
its beautiful large bushy tail. ‘ This serves two pur- 
poses. In the first place, it is of great assistance in 
climbing tjrees. It also helps to keep the squirrel 
warm during its, long sleep. 

The animals ave trapped or caught at the^ beginning 
of -the winter season, &t which period their coat is at 
its best. It is ,at that period that they collect pieces of 
sticks and leaves with which to line their resting-place^. 

The Russians d^ess a good many of the skins found 
therd, often sewing them into linings. These qpme 
on to the mSrket as squirrel b^c^ and squitrel lock 
liniqgs, the lock, of course, being the bellies of the 
animals. „ , 

The tails make splelldid artists’ brushes. 

• 

‘ Practical Working 

In describing the different methods, used ,in tbe 
manufacture of squirrel coats, mu|fs and ties, it, is 
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necessary to divide th# working of this skin into two 
distinct classes. • kn • thg first instance, we have th/s 
squirrel article which is produced *at what is generally 
known as a popular priced competitive line, i*s prices 
are very keenly cut irf the* manufactured %tate. 'In* 
working for this particular class of trade, a method* 
must t>e adopted whereBy one is able to manufacture 
at a speed, at the.sama time studying regularity and 
perfection in every possible form. * , , 

Let us suppose 300 skins are ‘handed <0 the 
cutter for the purppsc of making a number of 16- 
skin ties. His duty from the outsell should be to 
leave himself with very few skins over, and ii^ order 
to do this the matching of the skins must* first be 
gone into. The 300 skins are matched into 150 pairs, 
which have to be paired as regards texture, ground, 
surface and, lastly, size. It will then be found easier 
to match 75 pairs with another 75 pairs, thjas enabling 
the cutter to deal with 75 fours, each four being alike 
in every detail. The first four skirfs which ara the 
same in size, should be worked at the bottom of the 
article. As the fours are smaller but of the same 
colour, they should take their place above the lower 
four, so that .when the 16 skins ^yhich form the. tie 
are miatched, the lower four are the longer anfl the 
skills bepome smaller as they reach tlie top of the 
aiticle. This process should be used both ^hen 
^he skins are to be worked with the. belly (which is 
the lock) and when the backs are being used alone* 

• •The above method will be *f(^nd,to be \he most 
spgedy, and at th» same time will work as, nearly as 
possible f hft whol^ of the skins into the vari/lus articles*, 
without leaving number of oddments. 
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We MoU now deal- with th% next process in ttie 
working of a 16-skin tie. Af piece of carbon pa^er 
should be placed dh the table, the^sTdn then split 
along the middle of the belly and laid across the 
fcarbon sheet, leather doWn^J^^ards. An impression 
down the centre of the back of the*squirrel as wiell 
as down the sides will enable' one 'to mark the 'exact 



Diagram 157 Diagram 158 Diagram 159 


position of the centre and sides cf the skiD''on the 
leather side. 

Below will be found a diagram of two methods of, 
removing the front p4'ws of the squirrel. No. 157 
diagram ,is preferable,, as it enables one to obtain the ' 
fullest exfent of width at the liead of the skin wh^xe 
k is mostfy required." It also permits a5> hanch as 
possible of khe grey to be used, the part which is 
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reflioved being the fldft piece oi flank which’ in any 
case could not be*utilifed. The head diould be cut 
?j)und as diagram 158 while the ruifips (see diagram 158) 
will be inserted into the head of the uhdemeith skin. 
Care should then be tdkeJ! that the carbon* marks ‘oifj 
the leather side'*of the skin in each case fun opposite.' 
This will satisfy one that the stripe on the hair side is 
straight. The beljy of .the skin should then be se^ 
together and the article, is ready for nailing. Bel(iw 
is described a more economical method of obtaining 
the greatest possible, size from skins, this will give us 
on completion, however, not so clean, an article (see 
diagram 159). • , 

The skin is spht through the belly, rounded off at 
the head, the underneath of the skin at the head 
being likewise rounded (as per diagram). The rump 
of the skin is hollowed, the extreme* paws are pulled 
to their greatest extent, and it will be foujid that the 
belly of the skin at each side of the^aw runs shorter, 
which will make room for the higher*part of the Jaelly 
at the head of the skin. This Is clearly demonstrated 
in diagram 159 (dotted lifte signifying belly on diagram). 
. We will next treat with the better class of squirrel 
which can be jvorked in exactly th^same way, except- 
ing* that more attention should be given to clearing 
sufflcieft’i of the bad#material that may 'appear, either 
method as diagram 157 or 158 being used. Pringples 
^f dia gram 159 would not be used, as the method is 
one for obtaining exceptionaf ^e. It is necesiary 
• that sufficient.of the 'flat hea<t’ should be*.removed 
wjjilst the tuft of* hair at the rump shoujd remain, 
thus Qoritrtboting to the beauty of the aijicle. 

•If paws are to be inserted into a# ^iclej a 
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vertical slit should be made, the paws being puslfed 
tkrqpgh from the leather si«'.e. ' Inf moving sk&is 
in the length a cut may be used described below. 
After st^fetching skins, cut 1 in. below hea'd to a point 
ill. from the side in a do>^bfward fashion. One should 
only resort t6 eljdjorate cuts when absofutely necessary. 

Digigr^ 160. gives a method of placing together 

squirrel backs, which are oftW 
placed on the market after tie 
bellies have been removed. \ 
In working a coat of 
squirrel backs, all the backs 
should be matched in pairs 
and then one pair with 
another,, ultimately obtaining 
a considerable number of skins 
which harmonise. Should one, 
however, find a slight differ- 
ence in the shading of the 
skins, there is no alternative 
‘ but to work the slightly differ- 
ent shades into the same coat . 
Care should be exercised that 
the darker shade forms part 
of the back, and the lighter shade carried on until* the 
extreme fronts are reached. Naturally the besf'results 
will be obtained in the making of a squirrel coat if all 
the backs are of exactly the same colour. The largest '< 
skills are worked to,* the bottpm of the coat, being 
stretched in the wi&th, whilsj at the top of the 
garment, v/hich is usually narrower, the skins are not 
Stretched so great an extent, resulting fnTbe pos- 
siWe coi\tim5ation of the seams over "the whole length 
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of the coat. The air# of the worker is to make each 
sRin stand out • scpafately . Regularity, therefoce, 
should be studied and skins shohld be kept hi 1:heir 
correct positions. ' « 

The tuft of the taifof^the back is ofteif left on ih* 
the process of* the work. This point* is purely a 
question of one's instructions. 

The joining sejims at the sides of each skin ^ould 
be made evenly, also s^ams running across the cqqt 
should regularly extend to the seams in one con- 
tinuous hne. In the event of two skins appear- 
ing to match in the first instance, ^but on further 
examination it is found that one skin possesses*a little 
fuUer side than the other, remove a little* more of 
the flatter side. This will bring it to the level of the 
fuller skin and thus ensure a good seam. 

This procedure should be carried out throughout 
the coat, taking care that the prominfyit parts of 
the garment consist of the choigest skins. Each 
back shcaald be treated in the mahner indicated in 
diagram 158. • 

We next treat with* what are termed “ Linings,” 
4he bulk of which are imported from Russia. They 
are placed tpgether for the purjjose of obtaining a 
great quantity of well-matched skins. All* cross 
seams**.‘*liould be •opened in order tha? each skin be 
opposite the other, which is not the *0356 in the Jining 
g state. The centre of the row should be marked, 
and care should be taken th^ the flatter skins which 
' ■'^ry often figure in the lining* ^ould be reiTjoved and 
placed in a less* noticeable part of the, article or 
garment. ‘ 

• Two linin^^s ane handed to the cutter fo* the purgpse 
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of making a garment, these Raving been carefully 
mjitched beforehand. The bgst* portions of both 
linings arg chosen fdr’ working into iJatk, collar an4 
sleeves, whilst' the poorer material is used for the 
•remaining 'parts of the coats ‘ 

* It will be «noti.ced that the skins are often badly 
matched for colour and size. This should be reguJate^d 
before work is commenced. < .. \ 

/^ailing . — The nailing of ;;quirrels requires care\ 
inasmuch as the nails or pins should be placed at th^^ 
extreme edge. They should be v^ell fastened before 
being pulled and all seams should be perfectly straight. 
Any irregular seams show clearly when the article is 
finished. . Straightness of both cross and uprigh'c seams 
is therefore an important point. 

Nailing should be done with and not against the 
hair. This is especially important in pulling double fur 
ties on bloc]cs ; they should be pulled with and not 
against the hair, fpr, in the latter case, the hair would 
'drag juid not endble one to get the same apount of 
* stretch from the articlb. This principle should also 
be studied in ithe nailing of all squirrel articles. 
Pincers should not be used more than is absolutely 
necessary, as the hqir of a certain type of squirrel can 
easily "be pulled out by careless use of these imple- 
ments. This would leave a damage .which is qpt easy 
*to repiedy. Drying should be effected by natural 
'heat, although many articles made of Russian-dressed 
material need artificial 'heat to a small extent, the 
leather being damp ta^fhe toucli. » 

The artigle should be beaten, set 'the right way pf 
t the hair, ant,t in all cases be kept cle^n and ‘'fi‘ee» from 
ch^k. 
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• tiYNX 

Fr^ncl^ : Lynx. German : VUchf. 

Natural History • 

There axe various type§ of lynx. The fftiimal 
as the Siberian or Persian Lynx is « ^little over 3 ft. 
in length, pale yejlow in colour, with pronounced 
markings on the coat. It is found in Siberia, Persia, 
etc. This particular type is not very popular, in this 
country. Another variety known as the Bay Lynx is 
very scarce. This animal inhabits America and Cali- 
fornia. Some are red in colour and marked with 
circular rings. It is a little over 26 in. in length. 
We next have the American Lynx whicl\ is found in 
the Northern parts of America an^ Canada, also in 
the Hudgon Bay districts. • , 

This type possesses a welt-covered skin, varying 
from a dark brown to n. paler shade. . It is about 3^ 
to 4 ft. in length and is covered with long silvery 
hairs. The underground is of a ^rker shade. .The 
tail is insignificant for the size of the animair The 
belfy the skin, of a 'very good ‘quality. The 
animal feeds, according to naturalists, on harej. If 
is a good swimmer and breeds once a year, having a 
litter of two. It is popular biv the Continent a»d is 
dyed in all shades. ' 

^They are classifiecf in their respective glasses, 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, •4th atifi 5th, as oth^r skins, an^^ offered for 
sale under tfie hammer. 
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Practical Working « 

Jhe lynx, w,hich is not very popular^nor in common 
use fn this country, ‘is large in size,’ which enables 
. « ' _ one to procure a ofet of furs 

/\/ [ fromronfe skin. 

/. *. I Although ali parts of the 

' Af ^ skin, ihcludmg the paws,.maiy 

* / } be used, certain differences i\i 

. , ' / " 1 often occur, whic^ 

-P ' I must be taken into consideraA 

j tion. To deal with this skin’ 
' in the best manner, we shall 
* ' 1 endeavour to describe a 

. J method of obtaining ‘ a flat 

, } surface as well as square - 

/ I • ness, in which state it can be 

/ ' { used for any article required. 

/ , j Wlien the objectionable parts 

I , I under the front paws are re- 

/ , * I moved, as shown in ^diagram, 

j\ j ‘■as well as the poor parts at 

j . I the teats of the skin, it will 

\ I be noticed that the good sides, 

j, previously mentioned can be 

/ • joined side to side if neces- 

/ sary. Th^ portion of the s^in 

/ ‘ ' marked A, indicated in dia- 

. I gram, can be sewn to the side of 
Diagram 161 ^ head or rump to widen same. 

Diagram 161 sljows*that in tfie working of this pa»- 
ticular skiij careful manipulation is. required. Wh^ 
markings aije very few* and some di^tanee <*fiom one 
another, avoid many cuts, as any form of elaborate 
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work is liable to displace markings. Many Skins are 
most profusely marked with spots, in which case one 
may with confidence work mbre elaborately. ‘Two 
articles can»be Obtained from one lynx "skin fjy cutting 
into strips in an upright fe,^ion. The skin is cut into 
28 strips, cuts, extending from heac^ tc^ rump. Odd 
numbers are placed into one skin, even numbers into 
the other. .The resulj when complete is first skin 
numbers: 28, 26* 24, 22, 20, 18, 16, 14,. 12, 10, 8rB, 
4, 2 : second skin : 27 ,*25, 23, 21, j[9, 17, 1^ 13, *ll, 
9, 7, 5, 3, 1.* Strips are sewn together in this forma- 
tion and comprise two skins. One may work skins 
to the required pattern after carrying 'out thi^ opera- 
tion. In the case of markings being still ipore pro- 
fuse, strips should be cut on the same principle but 
from side to side. * • 

Three seams are used for the joining of heads, 
which will prevent the ground of the skin showing. 
If extra material is needed, the front paws may be 
utilised, as previously stated. • , 

Nailing . — Care should be taken in the nailing of 
this skin that the markings are not displaced. With 
jegard to all other points please refer to Nailing, 
page 58. 
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FISHER 

French ; Pican. G^/rUam “ Virginia litis. 

'Natural History,^ 

The fisher is a member of th,e marten family, mea- 
suring between 2 and 3 ft. in length, with a fine tail (i|f 
about IS inches. \ 

It has also the additional names of the pekan and 
black cat. It is found in Canada as well as parts of 
the Ui^ited Stktes. In colour, it runs from a light 
to a very dark shade of brown, being lightest at the 
head and darkest at the rump. The tail is extremely 
dark, almost black, and is often used alone for 
trimming. 

It makes its home in mountainous districts and 
damp places. The hair is very thickly furred. Tliis 
is especially the case in animals coming from Canada. 
The, undergrowth of the hair is very close, although 
the pile in itself is not so high as that possessed by 
other members of the marten family. The pelt is 
very strong, and of an elastic nature. 

Its food consists' of mice, frogs, etc. „ 

The animal' breeds annually, hq.ving about three 
youn^ at the time!. 

A poorer type of fish^, lighter in colour and smaller, 
is fo?ind in Northern India, while a number is obtained 
from the Pacific coast ' Exceptionally fine specimens 
are cauglit^ in the Moose River aistocts. 

. The anmal is extremely long and, narrow in 
appearancd. 
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JThe price of fisher Varies a great ded, dfepending 
upon the fashion., .When in demand, the price soafs 
high, but when » out o? favour,* it falls considerably. 

• It is used, for 'touffs, ties and trimmings. JVheij on 
a gairment it has a veryyriph effect. » . •« 

In handling tjie fisher for the purpose, of selling in’ 

the raw state, the ^following gi'ades are defined — 

• « • 

1st •Ex. Ea^rge.* Is^ Quality. 

2nd ,, , 2nd ,, ' 

3rd ^ ,, 3rd •. 

Classification is mhde as in other skins, with special 
grade for pale skins, and often a combhiation of dark 
and palp termed Pt. Pale. 


Prastical Working 

The fisher, having a high and close pile, one is able 
to work on the skin to advantage without fear of 
seams showing. The general principles of sables, 
page 68, are applicable in the w«rking of ^sher 
skins. All seams made in this* particular skin slxQuld 
be very fine. The skin should be c^efully opened 
down the centre of the belly and slightly damped and 
Wretched flat. Diagram 162 describes a metho4 of 
removing the* front paws. The centre of th^ skin 
should,,be carefully marked as indicated. The tail 
and hin?l paws should not be rerflaved if the;^ are 


required on the article when completed. 

^ Most of the fishers used to»day are worked in*the 
, au^mal shape. ^ Diagram 162 nljiustrates the method 
of working tins particular shape. The fewest cuts 
pdSsible .sjiqpld be used to* obtain the results 
reguu:^. Thft sldn lends itself to stretchipl yery wfll 
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I # 

and this should assist in obtaining the necess^ 
effect with fewer cuts than would otherwise be the case. 
' ‘ ’ , <-If the 5>kin i/ .required very 



much longer, neoessitating drops 
in the length, one should bear in 
mind the changes in the colour of 
the hair. . The reason why th|,s 
point should not be lost sight <^f 
is because' any 'cut made in the 
length t(j too great an extent iS 
likely to mix the lighter with the 
darker shaded of hair. 

The cut which is very often 
needed ‘n this skin is one giving 
roundness to the collar. This is 
obtained by a cut releasing the 
outside of the collar, and per- 
mits stretching. Cut should b^, 
say 3 in. long, and run in direc- 
tion of hair. The bad part under 
th§ tail should be removed, as is 
shown in .diagram. 

If a little extra length is re- 
quired in the fisher, one may use 
the cut also shown ifi diagram 162, 
which^ has the advantage of giving 
added length, at the sairie time 
repoving the undesired part at 
thesrump of the skin previously*' 
mantioned; The cut should be 
effected inc- a rounded fashion 
commencing at the ^ s^dp of the 
skin, where the 'change in fexture 
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and, colour takes place By this means the-' side is 
drqpped independently. Extreme caution should be 
exercised in the iWorkin^ of fishers so far as the sides 
a?e concerned, even more so than in the case^of most 
other skins. 

The head of a fisher is often required^ very much ; 
wider. Diagram 162 shows how the added width at 
the head may be obtained. The cut shown -“is-” one 
which enables the Mde to be dropped independently? ’ 
Any stretch required ifi the widths of a fishjpr skin' 
will be easily 'obtained, the skin having been dressed 
in the length in the' first instance. Damages which 
occur in the skin should be removed with the simplest' 
cuts possible. The extreme sides of the skii^ which 
are poor, should also be removed, and in the comple- 
tion of the article the sides rejpaining should run 
regularly down the skin. The same quantity of side 
, should be left on each side of the article. 

Nailing . — The principles of naihng so far as the 
fisher is concerned are very similar to those followed 
in the case of the better furs. * 

The head which is usu^ly required to be mounted, 
should be kept soft during the process of nailing by 
tlie insertion of a piece of wet wop^. The paws of 
the skin should be nailed out flat dnd the tail fixed 
in jwsit^en. The centre of ,the skin should be kept 
perfectly *in the middle and the sides, pulled as Uttle 
as possible. Cleanliness should, pf course, be carefully 
Itudied as in the naihng of other skins. ’ ,, 

^ For further information with* regard to the nailing 
of lisher skins, Ihe ^reafder should* refer to the’ nailing 
*of fbxes, p^gg 217. 
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ASTRAKHAN 

French ; AsWakarf, '^Gei'man : Astracan. 

Natural History, ' ; 

, The* astrakhan or merlaschk^. which is a membenof 
.tjie lamb family and comes from' Russia, takes its 
name from the place in which it is found, namely, 
Muraschkino. It resembles the Persian-in appearance 
excepting that it is much inferior and is often confused 
vjdth c the poorer t5^es of Persian. The distinct 
difference between the Persian and the Astrakhan is 
that the curl is looser, commoner and generally 
inferior in appearance in the latter case. 

The skins .take the dye very well. The place best 
noted for^good results in this respect is Germany. 
The waters in Germany are very suitable for astrakhan 
skin, as a result it is endowed with a fine lustre. 

Jn their natural state the skins are white, brown, 
mottled and black. 

The skins are forwarded to the fairs by Russian 
and Persian merchants, either in the raw state or 
wheh dressed, the dressing being done in Kasan and 
Moscow whdte they areecentrally collected. - 

Practical Working 

^Astrakhan skins^ resemble Persians to a greA 
extent,/ but cs^i easily be detected by experience<J 
persons ^ they are much inferior in quality and looser 
in curl, \ ^ 

I Thisisan is chiefly used in thfe nfiiking of coats, 
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ai^ therefore too muilh emphasis cannot be? put on 
thfi importance of^ working to measure. 

About 36 skinl will bb needed' to form an astrakhan 
doat. Thes^ should be carefully matched in^the first 
place, and care taken ith§t^ those with varying curls* 
are apportioned to different parts 9 ! |he garment.* 
The finest specimens should go to form the back of 
the coat. The next in quality should comfftisfe the 
revers and sleeved ; and again, those fo« the undfer^ 
sleeves and imder-collar, Vs well as for a pair of fronts, 
should be laid aside. Those skins, however, which 
are set aside for the under-collar and under-sleeves 
should not be of too poor a quality, as* they h^ve tlfe 
effect of. spoiling the garment if such is the Ct^^e. 

The head of the astrakhan skin possesses large coarse 
curls. This coarseness, however, gives place to much 
finer curls as the rump of the skin is, reached, the 
latter being too poor to use. The curls, however, at 
the sides are found to be much coarser tlian those in 
the middle of the skin. ^ 

As in tlic case of the Persia^, the curls wind in, the 
direction of the head. , 

The finest skins will form the centre of the back. 
The remainder which are set asid^ for tliis part of 
the coat shoifld be placed on either side of the -back, 
care Ij^g taken ^ that th^y balance evenly. Skins 
shduld be split and’^joined side to cgitre as diagram. 
The smaller skins will form thf top. ^ At the nape of 
^the neck the two uppermost# skins should be joined 
rump to rump, whilst the head^qj the^third skin should 
be joined to tte head of the skin inimediately below. 
Dfeigram, shows how this should be effected. Aji , 
inregular seam slfculd be used when joiniijgf^he runjps 
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of the uppermost skins together, the object of this 
bfing to make a perfect seam, as*this is one of the 
most prqminent parts of the garmeiU.' 

Diagram 16S further shows how the'remainder of the 
' skins should be split and placed to complete the back 



of tlie coat. Irregular seams should be employed 
and two poor sides should not be adjacent, as this'^ 
would tend to localise the poorness in quality. ,A, 
similar method is adopted so <ar as the heads and 
yumps arefcconcemed. ■ They are joined by a straight 
s^am af^et Removing a portion of the iiead which is 
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lodse, and part of the*rump which is not suitable to 
be worked. Skin&sliov^d be straightened before bebjg 
placed togeth*.* * • . ’ • 

The centpes join the sides, thus ensuring# equality 
on either side of the back.# In this way the weaket* 
sides of the sldn are halved as alrsad^r mentioned.* 
The illustration shSws that when the skins have been 
split, half of each^ skints placed on either sidfe of the 
centre of the back. Each skin is treateckin a sini^Ey: 
manner. > 

One is se\^n to fhe other, the head joining the 
head, whilst the rumps join in the prominent portion 
of the back. In working the garment m this naannef, 
irregularity over the whole will be introduced. 

The skins at the extreme front of the coat are left 
whole, the remainder being split. Half of each skin 
is placed in each half of the coat. Although straight 
sfeams are given in diagram, many workers prefer the 
method given in broadtail, page 245^ diagram No. 132. 

With ^gard to the sleeves, rump to rump ^ould 
be worked at the elbow. These skins should not be 
split, and prominent parts should be covered with the 
]^est material. This also applies to the collar and 
cuffs. ^ . 

With reference to cleaning and general poiftts in 
nading»and finishing etc. see Persian.* 
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PONY 

f- ^ t 

Natural History 

The bulk of pony skins used in the trade com® 
from Russia. The animals are rather numerous in cei^ 
tain parts <fi the country an^ run wild. The skin o:^ 
greatest value used by the furrier is that obtained \ 
from the new-born pony. From the furrier’s point of 
view pony skins must be divided into three distinct 
classes irrespective of the difference in quality in each 
class. Firstly, the large coarse pony, which is assumed 
to be an overgrown animal, is about 4^ ft. long. The 
pelt is very thick and is of very little use to the furrier. 
The medium pohy is that which is mostly used in the 
trade. It varies from a straight-piled skin to one 
with a beautiful; pattern and design. The value of 
a popy depends Upon the marking, those with water 
markings fetching the^best price. 

Lastly, we have the small pony which measures 
about 18 in. in length. This type is covered with 
very little hair '^nd resembles the bpadtail. The 
value' of such a skin would depend upon its water 
markings, which are very similer to moir6 silk, the 
best, specimens being unblemished. - 

The part of .the skin at the haunches is prettily 
maiked. 

The s(2e of the m^n'e depends upon the age of the 
animal. Ponies of a rich, dark-brown shade are worj^ed 
in the natural states Whereas others^ are usually dyed 
blftck, this work being done very successfully. 
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Practical WorWing 

.The purpose to which pony* skins are principally 
put is for the .rr*anufacjture of ladies’ garnients, . * 

• To deal satisfactorily with all points .in thfe working 
of pony, it is necessary.to i^ivide same into tM^ claSses^; 
those which are covered with hair to a moderate 
degree and those of the broadtail type. 

• With regard to the former kind, the aver^ige skin 
is some 3 ft. in leftgth. * The hairs run evenly fronvth<» 
extreme head of the skin to the rump.^ Those hairs, h<fw- 
ever, on a level with the front paws have a tendency 
to flow to the sides* (see arrows on diagram 164). 

The mane of the skin should be treated in the fol- 
lowing jnanner. It should be clipped, if the'leather 
of the ground of the skin is soft ; otherwise it 
must be removed by means of a cut. It will also be 
found necessary to remove the extren^ sides of the skin. 

• Diagram 164 describes a method of forming a pony 
skin coat. It is pointed out that the flowered design 
of the skin is thrown to the pron/^nent parts of the, 
garment? 

Eight skins would bg required for the manufacture 
of such a coat. These should be carefully matched 
*for colour, design and texture. Of the skins selected 
the choicest two are reserved for* the sleeves,, cSollar 
and qpffs. , 

*’As shown in cfia'^am 164, the back will consist oj, 
one whole skin, with the addition of half of skin, 
marked A which is joined fp the rtimp. The other 
^alf-skin is joined to,. the headj* The portion marked 
A, placed at* the top of the coat, “should if possible 
bl plac£<| jin Her*the collar. *In order ttf do this, 
§km ’should, ‘if jgossible, be larger. •- 
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In splitting skin A,, a portibn should be selected 
about I in. above the design in ordej to obtain regular 
intervals between the*' markings. The same method 
of joining the skins is applied to the fronts of the 
•boat, D and C skins remaming whole, whilst E and 
F skins are split, The rump of the sVin in each case 



is hollowed, as illustrated, forming an irregular seam 
which considerably reduces the possibility of its sh(^w- 
ing. Many workers prefer, the method of sca^oping 
‘the cross cut, instead of the arched effect. It is thought 
that a wavy line^ will further minimise the possibility 
of s^ams showing. The«skin should be marked down 
the centra^ the desigri, evenly placed, jyid the differ- 
ences in 'hair and seams maintaii\pd in the fronts 
and back. *As few seams as possible shoujdobe ^ladfe, 

, and any dai^ages in the skin remove4 by the simple^ 

a 
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cuts. The flowered de^gn shoul(J be thrown forward in 
the making of the,sleeves, collar and cufls. If too lar^e 
a collar is not needed* one is often able to dbtain a 
pair of sleevies afid collar from two skin&, threg-quarters 
of a skin being used for o%e,sleeve and quarter of a skin 
for half the cellar. Care must be^ ts^en that th4 
markings in both ’cases are prominently placed. In 
all cases fing seams shquld be employed. • • 

An undesirable part is always encouijtered in*tK? 
pony skin towards the sides on level 
haunches. This part is practically devoid of hair and 
should be removed. 

When sufficient of the sides can be removed cle&r 
this portion, the difficulty is at once overcome. * If 
this cannot be done, the paw of the skin should be 
placed in correct position with, the flow of the hair, 
thus covering the shortage quite successfully. Sewing * 
whenever possible should be done by hand, as however 
carefully executed, machined seams show*. 

In working the broadtail type of pony the^ same • 
lines of irregularity should tbe studied, whilst to * 
further minimise the possibilities of .seams showing, 
Jhey should be done by hand. The reason for this 
is that the skin possesses very little hair. 

Jhe flatter type of pony is more satisfactorily 
worked* if a coat.wjth a 5 soke or flounce is required. 

In that* case joining seams can hidden in folds* 
j which are made for the purpose of producing the •. 
effect required. 

^Nailing . — ^TJie nailer will find that the ^ny skin 
garment is very ^trdng in the* pelt. If dr^ed and 
dyed, on ihe Continent it possesses a white leather, , 
and when dafnp^d well with warm water iV^ll stretch 
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easily. The centre marking of the skin should foe 
carefully kepjt in position, otherwise the flowered 
desi^ would be displaced. Iil this case the garment 
would appear ‘one-sided. The skin best nailed in 
ifne piece, and this should«b^; done whenever possible. 

* Cuts with gores should be avoided ,in pony, as the^ 
seams made in same are likely to ihow considerably. » 

, ^ The skins should not be dried by the fire, bu£\ 
aJUpwed to «do so naturally. Setting, beating and ^ 
combing are qpite unnecessary. ' 

In the nailing of the broadtafl type* greater care 
should be taken as the pelt is much thinner. It 
slipuld.be treated gingerly in the same manner as the 
broadtail. 

All other points in nailing wiU be found under the 
heading of Nailing, tpage 

MOUFLONS OR LLAMAS 
♦* French ; Lama. 

'Natural History 

This animal 'comes from Peru and adjoining parts 

and is a species of goat. In colour they are white, 

yellow, mottled akd brown. The whiter t 3 q)es are 

used in their natural state, whilst the discoloured 
* • * 
skins are dyed grgy or brown. ♦The animal, K some 

, 3 to 4 ft. in length. The younger animal has a silky 

coat, whilst the older "possesses a rough and shaggy i 

one.* It is classified/ j^ongst^ the very cheap furs, 

for it possesses no duSrability in,^the coat. 

^ • 

Practical Working 

Jn the, working of mouflons one, must apply tipe 
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general principles of working tbe ordinary goat skin. 
“Hie pile will be found to be of a thin and loose t 5 g)e 
,which easily ’becomes* ragged. ' fThe free tjse* ot the 
comb as v^eU as the iron will tend to ‘give yery good 
results. Manipulatior? i^ the outstanding feature hi 
the working fif this skin. In wy^rking, no cuts 
are used other th^ the ordinary simple ones. 

THIBET 

Natural -History 

The thibet which is a popular fiyr amongst the 
cheaper class, is about 2^ ft. in length? It, is 
curly m appearance and is used principally for the 
manufacture of sets for children. It is found in Asia, 
and is a species of goat. It is* obtained in the form , 
of plates as well as in separate skins. * 

Practical Working 

The vwrking of this skin is simple, as it lend* itsd 
to piecing thereby making *any comphcated worl 
unnecessary. 

• The general principles of working this skin are th( 
same as those applied to goats. JThe curl of a t-hibet 
isfofteij not required. In order to straighten a thibet 
skin, free use* d the c6mb and iron will have the 
desired effect. The broad principltf in the working 
4 of this skin is manipulation. ^ * 
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WOLF 

French : Loup,'* ^ri?ian : Wolf. 

" Natural History, 

Ther'f: are various types of the Eufopean wolt 
*and the American wolf being the most important. 

The puropean^ wolf which is found in Western 
Europe is extinct in the British Isles, 'but are still 
found in the forests and wooded parts of the Con- 
tinent. „ Wolf-Cci'tchers have been employed for centuries 
to' kill W 9 lves who are a menace to farmers and their 
stock. It makes its appearance in severe weather, 
causing ravages to heeds. It is hunted by wolfhounds 
held in check hy hunters. The particular type of wolf 
which reaches us from Siberia is rather large in size 
and of a deeper, redder colour, very fierce and greatly 
feared by all in t^iose parts. ^ 

The American wolf js a much larger animal, mea- 
suring some 5^^ ft. in length. « It comes from Alaska 
and various parts of the United States. Certain of 
these skins are exceptionally silky and fine in quahty. 

Amongst the rarer types of wolf we find the Ag,rd 
wolf, coming • from South Africa^ This ailijnal is 
•about 2| ft. long.' 

A larger wolf some 4Tt. long is known as the Indian 
W 0 I 4 taking its name fri.m the place of its origin. 

A wolf* which^ is ‘grey in colour inhabits South 
America and is about* 24 in. in*lei\gth. 

.Wolves inhabit Asia* and best part of .Europe, no 
country haVpg so satisfactorily wipeji ofit the animal 
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a.% England. Past history proves that sf)me countries 
derived annually a quantity of Wf heads as revenue, 
whilst bounties .were riways offqfed fof the skulls ’of 
Volves. Scotland was last to eradicate the wolf in 
the British Isles. Up the seventeentli ceniturp, 
numbers still existed. Wolves are often trapped aliv? 
after^ being lure^ into a. trap automatically controlled. 

• The classification adopted in woif skins* by the 
brokers is the following — ^ • •• 

ls< Ex. Large . — Compose the best ^quality and thftSe 
which are e»tra large. 

ls< Pt. Ex. Larg'e . — Skins of the best quaUty and 
containing a percentage of extra large? 

Is^.— iOrdinary size of the best quaUty. 

2nd Ex. Large . — Second in quality, size extra 
large. * , 

2nd . — Skins of a second grade, ordinary size. 

. ls< and 2nd Medium are skins of both* quality 1 and 
2, but medium in size. 

— Poor skins, too poor to b^.placed in ^y of . 
the cljisses above. , 

Ath . — Poorer even thfin 3rd, 

(Smalls are often defined under one class.) 

Practical Workii^ 

The wolf may be divide^ into threa classes so far 
as* the' practical woftc is concerned,- namely, the larga* 
specimens in which manipulation plays an important ■ 
part ; the small wolf from which only one artick can 
be made, and, lastly,, the sup&fine specinjen which 
resembles the ‘fox so*far as the'quality is concerned. 
•With j^jrd to* the first type of wolf, nj’anipulation 
the skin will ^ow what can b'e obtained therefrom. 
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Perhaps •the cutter will get on« muff and one tie, pr 
half a muff and a tie* and so forth. In working 
this particulaf methpd, it should always be borne in 
mind tha*t the heads of wolves join together very* 
.satisfactorily. The parts p|f a, wolf which show the 
best seams when 'completed should be noted in the 
planning of tiie Various articles. 

Although the Wolf is sometimes worked in its natural 
Tcatc, the bujk is dyed black. *The principles of work, 
hbVever^ are applicable in both cases. After the skin 
has been slightly damped and stretched flat, it should 
be marked down the centre. The undesirable piece 
under the tail ‘Should be cut away. Another objec- 
tidhable portion appears above the hind paw,?. The 
method applied for the removal and filling in of this 
part depends entirely upon the size of the bareness 
and the height of. the pile immediately around it. It 
is sometimes found possible to draw a tongue, thus 
lowering a 'portion o( the fuller part to cover this 
defect (see diagraj;}! 99 of Fox, page 208). On the other 
hand,' a piece of the i\pper part of the skirf may be 
removed to fill the gap. Th^ part referred to is on 
some occasions only very small. In such cases one 
is able to remove^ a small portion of the side abovfe 
to fhe level of thik defect. Again, in 'the very fine 
specimens, when the pilg is good, dummy ^ seams 
•sewn at this part bring the h'airs closer -together 
makihg it as much likf the remainder of the skin as 
posable. Diagram 98; page 207, ^ 

Cuts fQr the heact of the wolf are very seldom 
needed, but diag'ram ‘165 gives a method of obtaining 
added wid^ at the he^. Both the middle ^d sitles 
are lowered* in order* to obtain the additional width. 

« • • C " 
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T^o methods of obtaining len^rth* • # 

1^5. The straight cut has 'diagram 

narrowing the yi^n f ■?, advantage of both 
• ^ facilrtjting the, re^lo^^al 'of 



fa^ty piec^ under the froni^paws. • In working upon 

lihc -W " -should be. as ilear the* centre as 

pssibl.e,^whilst m points shqjild be op different levels 
m order to.caiise irregularity. • 
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The last downward stroke of the cuts should e^d 
at^ the side. Beyond this point thp side is dropped 
indepenHently! 

Diagra^ 166> gives a method of obtaining .a half-skin* 
dsiivial. The skin is splijl^dojivn the middle. The 
defective part,abot^e the hind paw is removed as shown, 
having the two-fold advantage of giving shape to the 
skin at "the sanie time solvii^ the difficulty of it? 
TemGval. , ' 

tn making the article juSt mentioned, the paw 
which is short bn the outside of the article must be 
carefully matched, the front paw being used for this 
ptirpos^. '*■ 

Care sh^ould be taken that the article when completed 
is soft. Other points on this subject can be found on 
page 206 (Foxes). , 

For Nailing, refer to Fox. 
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HARES 

^ k 

French ; Lievre. * German :*Hase. 

•Natural History 

Hares are about ^8 in .*111 length, and inhabit Russia „ 
Siberia, Labrador and ^the surrounding* districts,, as 
well as Germany and other parts of. .Europe. Their 
ears are conspicuously black-tipped, tlie remainder of 
the skin being white ; this is particularly noticed in 
those coming from Siberia, Russia, and the* Arctic- 
regions? . * 

The tail is short aud very white, and the feet have 
a collection of very thick fur to protect the animal 
from the rigours of the climate in which it lives. 

The hare is usually trapped during tbe winter as 
then the coat is white. The summej coat is, however, 
quite grfy, or brovn, the under p&rt of the animal 
being usually white. . 

The hare remains in the neighbourhood of its home 
being too timid to venture very far, and thus falls 
an easy prey^to its chief enemy ti\e fox. , 

The skins are dyed in the following shades blue, 
grpy, aipwflake, Hack, etc. ’ imitating foxes in all their 
colours, whilst in the case of the winter pure white' 
, skin, they are bleached to resehible the white fox. 

Practical WX)r^ing ^ 

JIares must be 'classed amongst the cheaper grades 
of fuBS irad'are usually worked by those j^ho make -a 
speciality of this article. In working tHs ,particijlar 
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skin both quickness meth6d must be taken into 
consideration. ^ ^ 

The hare is' often (Worked iifthe following manner. 
The imdemeath of the skin, thinnen in, the hair, is 
^naffe into one class of ar^^, whilst the back of the 
skin forms anoth^ class. The object^ of dividing the 



Dia&ram 167 Diagram 16& 


skin into twocclasses is that the qndemeath’' pf the 
<fkin more closely ‘resembles the fox than the back. 
•Little* if any elaborate jvork is ever put into the hare 
skin,j.the pelt being of a nature which does not permit 
this. c ‘ c 

^ ^ C r ^ 

Diagraih 167 show& the method^ of obtaining the 
^ collar effec^so popular in hares. It will be, seen tlmt 
a*i)iece is removed to* take the place pf daborate cu1;g 
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marked X on diagram. The §ide at the hunp is 
lowered in order to remove the flatter portion at th“ 
extreme rump ’(side). * the head of the ’lower ‘'skfti is 
joined to the held of the first skin, thus mjjking ,tlu 
cleanest joining seam.» "Hie effect is obtained fmnrt 
two hare skins split. 

All» complicated •woiik should be avoided in this 
skin, as the putter^ is dealing with an awkwartflekther 
which puckers very quickly. * * ^ , 

The simplest cuts poslible should* qlwa}^ be used, 
and these shfluld be clean and regular. 

Diagram 168 describes a method of working a two- 
skin muff. It will be noticed that the objectionabfe 
flat sides at the rump are removed, and therefore 
need not be taken into consideration in the working. 

The sides are let down as per diagram, squaring the 
skin and enabling the flatter rump* to. be removed. 
The head of the skin is cut in a manner^ which both 
utilises as much of the material as is good and permits 
the rumj^to be inserted in the closing seam. , 

In damping the skin the leather will be foufld to 
possess a peculiar nature inasmuch .as it becomes 
very soft with no stretch. 

With regard to all other matte^ referring to ^the 
working of tfiis particular skin, the broad principles 

•which ffpply to all pther skins are apfflicable in this 

• • • 

case. 

For Nailing, see page 58, * 
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WOLVERINE • 

' French dauton. « ^ifian ; Vidfrass. 

' Natural History^ ^ 

The ‘wolverine is a very ferocious anii^al, and haS 
'the'"additioi:\al and suggestive name* of the Glutton. 

'it m^sures some 3 ft. in length. It has a distinc- 
tive dark mark in the middle of the back ,* and the sides 
of the animal are of a lighter shade. It is thickly 
.fhrred„with a‘‘very close underground. 

'The wplverine is found in Siberia, parts of Europe, 
and Canada. 

The animal is disliked by the trappers, as its food 
consists of valuable furred animals such as beaver, 
etc., and it possesses an unappeasable appetite. • 

^Practical Working 

® ^ - 

T|?e wolverine is a skin which is often met wth by 

the cutter. A . few w'ords on* this particular animal 

will therefore no doubt be found useful. 

The centre of the skin is very dark, the sides being 

lighter in hue. 

The methods of working depend , entirely uppn the 
'prevailing fashicin! Some years ago when ' collars, 
flounces and trimmings were required for -coats, the 
darlft part of the skin was worked independently of 
the light. «• To-day, hojvtjver, the skin k often worked 
as the wliole animal, showing thd ligjit and dark shad- 
iqgs. WheE the whole «skin effect is desired, the ^wol’k 
is simple, thf general' principles of w^rklseing carried 
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oui. Care must be talJen that t]ie part where change 
of.colour exists slpuld be regular, being exactly be- 
tween an even* side. dA removing the dark^cdhtK to 
ftie lighter 'portion, the article is again worked on a 
simple basis. The centiX.of the skin is» joined ii; 
necessary, to tl^ centre of another 'sMry from whiclif 
an article can be* fa%ltioned. The cut edges from 
which the (;pntre has l^een removed 'are theit joined 
and a separate article made. 

The undergrowth perrfiits the use, of taping, which 
gives us a bigger article. The principles of taping 
are given on page 269, and should be carried out only 
when sufficient hair exists to cover th^undergjoundT 
Elaborate cutting should not be used for Jhis skin. 
It should be borne in mind that cuts should be made 
with and not against* the hair. , 

The inferior side should be removed, giving us a 
clean edge. Points that apply generally to other 
furs, also that of taping, are applicable. * Due regard 
for theji^arking must be taken into* consideration. 

The general principles of najhng should be adhered 
to in this skin. Particulars of nailipg are given on 
page 58. 
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CHAPTER* XLVni— {continue^ 

• • 

, • BADGEIf • « • 

« 

%ench : Blaireau. German : Docks,. ’ 

• - , Natural* history 

Badgers conle *in great quantities ^:rom Asia^and 
parts America. They have not been used to any 
'■very great extent in this country ifi the past. 

•The animal is a mixed grey in colour and possesses 
large wfiite and* silvery hairs. Although one of the 
cheaper t)q)es, the skin is extremely durable. 

Jn the partstwhere the badger is found, the flesh 
is consuiered a dehcacy. » 

Practical Work 

The cheapness and type of skin will easily be recog- 
'nised as one in tv^hich elaborate work is imsuitable. 
Simplicity in cuts to obtain the desired effect is what 
is required. The subject of the making of a set in 
'badger, skins is illustrated in diagrams an^JlTO. 

• In, diagram 170 a muff is obtained. It will be 
noticed that the centre of the skin is removed, also a 
good portion of the poor side, head and rump. Lower 
the portion of goo^ head in order to work same in 
the muff, joining seams are lettered A and A. In 
the case of the 'tie (diagram 169), Jhe skin is cuit in^o 
pieces ^lettering 2.t6 12 as illustration, and the other 
half in the same jnannar Nos. 1 to 10. Nb. 1 piece 
is followed by No. 2 anji forth, until a band is made 
which forms the gfticlSkih question. AH other pointfi 
with regard, to working are simifar 4o that of oth^r 
,fufs. The two diagraulls Nos. 169 ^d ^30* giving 
the.jjrinci^e ^)f working. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

TAIL WORK 

f * • f • ^ * 

Although articles* made from the tails of sable, mink, 
etc., are at th& lAoment out of. favour, *it is quite ^.on- 
ceivable^that with the revolution of Fashion’s wheel,* 
""these may be once again revived. * 

'A few rem^ks and illustrations on this subject will 
therefore not be* amiss. The uses to which tails were 
formerly put were for the maniffacture of apparel 
varying from pelerines, muffs and ties to trimmings. 
The illiistration overlay gives a method which, should 
be used ih placing six or more sable tails together in 
order to form a strip of trimming. The hair flows one 
» way without the presence of any individual tail being 
detected excepl in the shades of colour. By following, 
the points as illustrated in diagram 171, one will 
.obtain that which* appears to be a long tail. 

For,*purposes of demonstration the tails are*fettered 
A an'd D. It will be noticed that a tail is fullest at 
the tip, and at’ the same time narrower than the 
upper part. 

The, extreme poftit of each tail is removed, the 
narrowest part pf the tail b^ing split and tape inserted, 
li^hich brings it to ihe width of tile remainder of the 
tail. 'Tail A in diagrap is cut into strips as illus- 
trated, D remaining intact. By changing the place 
of A ^ail, yhich has bfeen stripped as marked in dia- 
gram, a continuous flenv of hair<s obtained without 
^^y joins. , **••,* 

* Strip 24 csiarked ih the diagram 'will match the 
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sa|Qe position of the '•next tail,* whilst* strip No. 1 
nvitches the lower^ part of the tail. The position of 
the tail having .been* ton verted,, a contkiuoiis ^ow 
?)f hair is obtained. 

Combing should be ^feejy^ resorted to. \ 

Should an effective wrap be desired, tails may bo 
satis^ctorily worbed in the chevron fashion, as in 
diagram 172. The illustration below depi(;ts« how 
the best results may te obtained. The tail being 



Diagram 17? 

narrowest at the point, a piece of tape is run to the 
level of the wider part. 

The top parts of the tails are dhen sewn together 
. in thCjOhevron fashion, beipg placed one on the other. 
’It is eften advisable to nail the tail before working* 

The Working of Heads 

In the fur trade it should be* rftmembered |hat prac- 
tically every^ing is utihsed*for *one purpose or 
affother.; gven heads are put; to some u^. 

^ The diagram,* No. 173, shoves how tfse heads of 
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marten skins 'may be' placed together in a satisfactory 
manner. ‘ , 

‘Ajjjter. having secured a “tplate made from a 
nximber of heads, as diagram, a number of plates ard 

• Vn* ' » joined togeth^ po form the required 

* iT^ article. Portions marked A which all 

I coihe from the middle of the hea^- are 

L used, the sides being too ^ discoloured 

l and flat, compareld with these. The por- 

'/ '-'I' \ ' tion should be femoved in line with the 

LJ \ eyfes and ears, forming a triangular 

^ shape. The parts d!t each side of eyes 

Diagram 174 f i i -i 

aifd ears are worked independently. The 

Tieads should be thoroughly softened and stretched, 

care beirig taken that the portions allotted for the 

article or garment are even, otherwise difficulty will 

« be experienced in, obtaining a flat surface. 


Working of Paws 


, The illustration^ Nos. 174 and 175 give the method 
, of plating together paws of sable, stone ^ 
martfen and baum marten. . It will be 
clearly seen that as much of the paw as 
possible is utilised. Dotted lines on dia- 
grams indicate the Shading in colour of the 
paws. Care must be taken, that thejoining 
• spam is sewn evenly. The pifrpose for 
which* paws are used is, for coat linings, the- 
principle of diagram 175 Ijeing used through- 
out tne making of th^ lining. . In appear- 
ance the ‘lining shades beautifully, ^as can 
'* ]je gauged from the appearance of thf ^ 

'dotted lines tindicated.* It need har<^y be 
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mentioned that the ‘paws should bef thoroughly 
damped with wann water, ‘stretched, arid the 
principle of diagram MA carried out. The daw pnds 
df the paws are joined together (marked with a cross 
on diagram). 

•• Ty^tistij^g of Tails • • 

* The twistmg of tails is a process which is jjut into 
operation when ohe wishes to obtain a numbes of 
tails from one tail. It has been practised with thh 
tails of squirrels, wolves, foxes, etc. An industry for 
the production of tails of this description is in existence. 
The general principles of the manufjfsture of these 
twdsted .tails axe carried out by means of a machilie 
wdth two spindles. These spindles are found at each 
end of the machine and have a piece of string stretched 
between them. . ^ ' 

. The tail in question, which, for instance, might be 
a fox tail, is thoroughly damped and stretched to its 
utmost, after which it is cut into a plumber of strips, . 
which sliould vary according to the pile of the*£kin. 

If the skin is of a very, flat nature, the strips shbuld 
be wider. If, on the other hand, the fox tail is of a 
very good quality, the width of th§ Jeather need not 
necessarily e3d:eed J in. The stri{> of fur need hot 
«essenti|Hy be parl^ of a taij, a strip of» another part 
of ‘the skin being often used. • ^ » 

Each strip is twisted around the string, the fidges 
*of the leather coming close together in order that^the 
string is not visible down th» thil when it Jias been 
completed. Tiie spring in the fiftt instance^ i^ covered 
wiA glue ^oj some adhesive substance whjph at once 
s^cks to the'lea^bcr of the tail.* The h^ht of the 
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pile vsdll -covet any little irreguBaurity which may occjur 
at the leather of the skin. A short piece of string ,is 
allowed* to 'extend jit the ends of jthe tail for the 
purpose of fastening. 

4's alrelidy mentioned, tjiy,? procedure is carried out 
^ numerous furs. * The particular instance given above 
shows how inany tails may -be strung to the^best 
advantage from 'one fox tail of superior quedity. 
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POINTING OF FURS 

The pointing of furs Is ‘Vit of d^te at the pre^nV 
day, but since the fashion may chango, a few words oil 
this Subject may possibly be of some.use in the future. 

The object of .pointing, which was at ofle*time.» 
carried out extensively in foxes, was tc» make tligm 
resemble the^ silver fox. 

This process was .also practised on hares and other 
skins of a similar appearance to that oj^ the fox. 

The hairs used were those of the badger, and the* 
method’ adopted was to place long white hairs between 
those of a black or smoked colour in order to obtain 
the necessary effect. 

The hairs to be inserted were cuf down according 
to the level of the pile of the skin und^ treatment, 
and the badger hairs, after being diijped in glue, were 
stuck to^the leather of the skin wittf the aid of fliers. 

After the right spots had bee%i determined, the hairs 
of the skin were parted 'so that the badger hairs might 
be placed in the correct position. 

This proced.ure was repeated onjtfie greater part of 
th(? skin^ so that the desired effect might be obffained. 
Two o? three bad^» hairs ■'^ere placed side by side in 
the same spot to obtain a more natural result. . The 
• article was then allowed to di^'. 

Mounting of SeadS 

Th^ nfKDjmting of heads whioh is really ^e work of * 
taxidermists fhoi| than that of furriers, _ however. 
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carried <5ut to a grea,t extent Ijy the latter. In the 
larger articles, however, such as rugs, etc., the work 
is o# siich a ' complicated nalUie that* it needs the 
skill and ^training of the taxidermist* to carry it out 
successfully. 

* To mount a, h^ad well one needs to §tvidy expression 
to a great extent, as a twist dr pressure on a co'/tain 
_^part Sf^'the head will turn a, most ferocious looking 
aniiAal into <|uite a tame one or vice versa. 

Head? which, are mounted may be divided into 
three distinct classes, viz., those which arh “ blocked ” 
— usually termed “ soft heads ” — skuU heads and 
.tliose suitable **for mounting of rugs, as referred to 
above. , 

With regard to blocked heads, these are impressed 
to the shape of the skull and afterwards stuffed with 
paper for preference which, on being damped, becomes 
more or less papier mach6. If the paper stuffing 
makes the skull too hard, it may be filled in the same 
' maimer with warding. The block used is t|^ shape 
of tlj^ head and has dqnts for the eyes as well as for 
the position of. the ears. To * demonstrate how such 
a head may be successfully blocked, the fox head will 
serve as a good fexample. 

The ‘head is allowed to become soft by an apphfa- 
tion of damp Sawdust, which has Jhe effect of'rpaking 
fc plip,ble. This . Condition being attained the head 
should be carefuhy examined, and any little defects 
such* as holes remedied ky careful sewing by hand. 

The eays of thp skip 'are removed a^ they usua^y 
appear too, far back* now that* the head is to Jbe 
I Counted smaller than its original size.* ,'Ehie, ears 
thcpaselvef ‘tave quite often to be inaiirowed down. 
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After this has been <!one, the, head il thdroughly 
damped and stretfbed on a block, care being takgi 
that the eyelids, rennaiti open. * A fev^^ piri^ •sheuld 
be used in ©i;der»to prevent these from*closi^ during 
operations. .This precautSftp will permit of the eyes 
being inserted under the head after if ^a% become dry.* 
The ^jyes are kept fei position by means of a piece of 
ISather whi<^ is sewn (jn inside. If- the eyelM? and 
nose are enamellecf jthis will tend to give ^lem a rftore 
natural appearance. The small pieae^of nasty hard 
substance which is found under the e^ of the skin 
should always be cut away in the first place. 

With regard to the actual nailing of the hgad oh , 
the skuU, a method which is very often reported to 
consists of passing a ^iece of string round the edges 
of the block, the first nail befng fastened at the 
extreme end of the nose and at particular points at 
the sides of the head, as indicated in diagram 176. 
This will have the effect of pressing the forehead and 
wiU assist the leather in falling to \he shape qf the ' 
skull. 

In the case of heads mounted on skjrll, an impres- 
sion should be made of the shape of the skuU in 
paper, as shown in diagram 177. %• 

Ij should be carefully nailed flat after having 
remained in sawdust for ^a few hours and then 
thdroughly damped, repaired, and ttje ears adjusted.* 
The nailing should then be cai'ried out as shown in 
‘diag ram . The two juts in diagram 177 are sewm to- 
, ge^er forming the shape of skpU, whilst parts 
marked {turns und^r)^n either side of the sjj;ull should 
be of guffigwnt length to extend ^and meet# under thg • 
throat. • *- ** 
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In the chliaper varieties of furs the same linesi of 
mounting skulk are followed except that one dispen^jes 
with some of the paore intiicate work such as the 
placing of the eyes underneath the h^ad. In this 
;case the ^yes are fastened ahove. 

It is hardly nebessary to go deeply into the methods 
for turning out cheaper heads. The above insfnnces 
suffice .to show the principles of the mounting of skulls 



iJ 


and should be” followed in tHe cheaper varieties just 
as carefully as is possible. 

Boning of Tails 

Dressers often fail to remove the bone frbm tails, 

f f 

and this duty falls t® the cutter, as the tail should 
notc.be worked with the bone, for it 'ttrill make an' 
ugly ands hard adornpifent to an article. Either ||ie , 
whole of ‘the bone, or sometimes ‘lialj, is left in the tail 
-b^ the dresser. In either case this must rernoved. 
^In order*jfo do this satisfactorily j^e fail should 
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laft in damp sawdusf for some 24 hotjrs. •This will 
soften the bone ^is. well as the pelt, and so the ^wo 
^may be separated qtlile easily.* .The tMl's^cfeldp then 
be opened? from the under-part. During this process 
extreme care should be*^ercised that thf tip of»thfe 
tail is not brojcen or that more iljeff; on one sid^, 
after being split,* thait on the other. It should be 
*spUt exactly down th^ middle. • ‘ * * 

To assist in the cutting of the tail, |he rib bf an 
umbrella should prove Very useful. . 

If the uifibrella rib is inserted into the tail, the 
knife may be easily run along the groove of the rib 
without fear of other than a straight *?!ut beiqg mafle; 
If this* is done, the knife does not come into contact 
with the bone in the operation of cutting. 

In the case of th*e ermine, , it will not be found 
necessary to lay in “damp” for* any long period.* 
•The bone of the tad may be left in the lower part, 
namely, the black portion. * 
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DAJ^fES 

'Damages ar^ Ivitle to appear in skins in the 
trade and may be attributed lo thb following cadses : 
shot §ldns, which would, of course, show the bullet- 
hol^ ; “ bites,” which are the result of fights the 
animals, take p^rt in ; tear5, which may be due to 
either the animal being caught ip a trap, or in the 
removal of the animal’s coat by the trappers, or in 
.dressing ; and lastly, disease. It is evident that any 
of the ahipve damages may appear in any part of the 
skin. 

In such skins as the fox, a small damage would not 
depreciate the. value of the skin to a very great extent, 
as any such defects may be hidden by the high pile) 
if skilfully worked. On the other hand, skins of the 
broadtail variety /entirely lose their value if J;hey are 
dam^'ged at all, for they cannot be successfully re- 
paired without .bad seams showing, this being due to 
the flatness of the pile. ^ 

Skins in generdl'^^should be freed from all damages 
and holes before working operations are commenced 
upon the artide. • ^ ^ 

‘ Dapiages should' be removed in such a manner that 
will least show, pnd air irregular cut in prfeference to 
a streiight cut should alvfays be adopted. 

Diagrams 179 iparkfed E and 178 marked D illusti^e 
the method of removing a hole ifi a« portion of a 
‘wjiich is u^orm in cofeur and pile.^ The'fraigjie, it 
wiV be no^tic;pd, is vandyked to hide«the* seam. This 
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place of one to avoid ^jiaering. * • 




If the dmage is of a small nature, the straight cut 

tWs ™ “ P«fer4te, as 

t)^ meftod ydl do away wftf unnecessary seams. 

Jn order to toner the general'principles jrliich apply 

to % of damages, the sable skim is taken ^ 

ill instan^, palticularly as this type 
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• 

in growtii of ftair as well as in cSlour. It also possesses 
a 4ark stripe. , ^ •« 

Let tis^stippose a, sable has>a damage on one side 
of the stripe, as in diagram 178 marked A., • In the firs? 
rplace, a p^ece is removed the opposite side of the 
stripe half tl^e size of the damage corresponding to 
the same position as the damage side marked B, 
also fonnd in diagram 180. Jhis should, be cut into 
smafl strips ^nd reversed in order, to ensure the flow 
of hair jn the right direction. ^ Removing this damage 
by other means makes it liable to show ’bad joins, as 
the hair is displaced to too great an extent. 

, '"This method'of procedure will tend to make both sides 

I Sue of piece removed 
'Diagram 180 

ri 

of the stripe uniform, by dividing the damage and thus 
decreasing the possibility of any defects being visible. 

• Diap;ram 179 gi^es a method of removing an oblong 
' damage by means of tongues, one in the other, 
in order to displace the hais as little as possible. 
The two holes are filled in by tongues let down as 
demonstrated. 

Ih the case of a" damage appearing iii the skin^at 
the point indicated in diagram 1^1, which is, a very ■ 
large one and appears only on one side, it is ’perhaps 
advisable to cut the skin through above and below 
rathm" thcin displace the*,skin to too great an extent. 
The skin may then be joined up by means of a V£m- 
dyke seam. This method should'be, far more successr 
<M than any complicate^i method, in tiying to dispose 
ol a large ds^age in feo prominent a, part of the skiiv 
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adopting this, one sHould take care to *pUt the skins, 
that the repaired portion is divided. The damage 
^referred to is marked A in diagram 18i. • In ^pljttmg 



DiAGRAft Igl 

• • • 


tlie skins the wl^plef of the heafl should be left on half 
of e|ch skin and not cut thrpugh. As ap alternative 
,to this method^irop one half ift the length, which will 
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give a sliin of uneqtlal halves /but for the pautia^tr 
article required it mhy be quite, suitable (the hjj fl f 
droppec^ is th« damaged part), . 

Point B in diagram 181 shows a daqiage at the paw* 
of q'skin. » In remed 5 dng this;it^is far better to rdnove 
the whole paw and replace with another one. The 
reason why this' is suggested- is bjicau^ the is 
very Maf and wifl^not permit of any cuts being made.* 
A further damage may appear at the head of a skin 
as* marked C* in diagram 18h This again should be 



Diagram 182 Diagram €83 


dealt *with by the simplest method. The skin should 
be cut through and joined, after the damage has been 
removed, even thoqgh a good portion of the skin is' 
lost in the process. ' It should be remembered that in 
the repair of ^U, damaged* skins irjjegularity gpes a 
long way towards perfecting the sfeams and restoring 
to the krticle its good appearance. It must, of course, 
M assumed that all the dapiages referred to in diagrams 
178 and 1^9 do not apjiear in the one slHn 
In beavter skins', cracks often appear' in the skin, 
t these may b^ cut through sewn over. , , * 

In the case* of a damage appearing^m a fitch skin,, 
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at, a part indicated h. diagraril 182, <Jiie |ollowing 
niethod should be u^d to remo\fe same. The material 
k moved round ^:^omt ^ch .side, of the #kin t^us pfe- 
Venting theordujary tongue being*used,, which is likely 
to mbveflaf material in|o full. Care musk be taken, 
before operating, to discover whether the* damage 14 
in tlje full-pildf p^rt, which is the oftljf time the cut 
may be used. If a similar damage appears .lower 
down, an ordinal^’ tongue could be used. ^ • 

Diagram 183 shows ^ method of rftnoving two 
damages in* close proximity in a ’seal skinT Parts 
marked with X irfdicate damages, and are lifted as 
shown. 

In skins of the Persian type, pieces may be Inserted* 
where damages or holes occur, in preference to making 
cuts, as such skins 'lend themselves very well to 
piecing. This also applies to *other types of skins., 
,It is ^ways a question of discretion 6n the part of 
the cutter. Many other forms of damages occur. The 
particulars above will give the prippiple of removing, 
same. * 


Repairs 

Repairs are usually undertak^q by all furriers, 
dthough some specialise in this particular br^ch of 
:he ti; 3 de. . , . , 

* The -points of Importance so iar as repairs ajp , 
concerned are enumerated below. 

Very little satkfaction is ever obtJtined in the repair 
of a cheaper grade pf skin, oydng to the fact that 
i^ch skins usually wear rathe% badly, and when sent 
fcf rep^r.are often too far gone. * , • 

In considering, however, the* better classes such ’as* 
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sables, sipne mtiarten^ and sucK premier skins, sig^s 
of bad wear only appear in those r^ions which receivjp 
the mos|; friction. In, the cas^j .of lies, it wotdd no 
doubt be the n§ck, whilst in a muff th§ hand holes and* 
the side held against the wearer, would be ferst to' rub. 

. Before any repairs are OTected the article is sent 
to the cleaned. * On its return, the parts ,pare 

removed and ' the work completed. Additions are* 
•often«needed to bring the article to a* more up-to-date 
shape, which* causes a great, deal of trouble in the 
matching of additional material. Sables, like most 
skins have a tendency to fade hnd so lose their 
original colour. e« 

The joints in this particular work are so .varied 
that it is 'almost impossible to deal with every indi- 
vidual skin, but a few good hints if borne in mind 
nnd applied in geperai repairs will greatly assist the 
worker. Where additions are required, one should try , 
and split the^ skin so that half the new material and 
Jialf the old are joyied together. 

, Thiv of course, applies particularly when *a good 
' match is desired. On {he oth^r hand, assuming the 
article to be repaired is a muff, it may be advisable 
for one to use the n^w skin for the front of the article* 
and <the better parts of the old material •at the back. 
By applying tjji^ method, the slight differenfie m 
. notching will not be so noticeable. • 

In the case of da&nages^through moth or hard wearing 
the defects should' be removed by a series of cuts dealt 
with fully under the heading of ", Damages," page 336. 
As explained therein, such damage# should be cariieS 
, out by a series of cuts in preference to piecbi|;v ^ * 

* Skins whiofe are nob of the same sj^da may often, 

t * 
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" topped.” By thiS process dne is u»ually able to 
oljtain a very satisfactory m’atching surface. No 
specific rules oai\ Tie laid down Jin this work, ^s ^each 
|>articular jocca^on calls for th*e dispretioh of the 
worker in clioosing the^rq^t satisfactory m*hod. 

In the renovating and repairing of fur* coats it is 
always advisable io remove a portloi? of the coat 
tVhich is not very prominent and utilise this^for the 
worn-out parts, ^uch *a portion should be replaced • 
by new skins. 

With regard to joining in the length of suRh skins 
as sable or mink, one may again introduce a flounce, 
which really consists of a few rows of flkins worked 4n 
the reverse manner. Again, a little difference • in 
colour is not so easily detected as the fldtv of hair 
from the body of flie coat to the flounce is not 
continuous. 

• It should be remembered that in cleaning the article or 
garment prior to repairing one will discover the greasy 
and matted parts, and so be able#to remedy them. , 

In re-dyeing garments which need renovaflon or 
remodelling it is not .necessary to effect the •work 
before the dyeing process is done. Sufficient material 
lo remodel the article should b^sent to the dyers 
together with the original garment, so that the whole 
may into the, same vjyt. In this, way the same 
shade wfll be obtaihed. 

No wosk on any garment, should be comrrtenced 
until all hemming and joining seam§ have been,care- 
fuUy removed, so that a cle^, straight surface as 
ii^ar as possible, to» the original is ’procured. Refer- 
e^e should be made to, the headi4g of eaclj , 
particular skin9»,for further points. 
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CHAPTER ,UI 

f 

FINISHING OF GARMENT^ > 

* 

A FACTOR T)f importance whidi must, not be rele- 
gated to the background is the fijiishlng of a §pat. 
Althoijgh the best workmanship in the cutting, nailingr 
etc., ;inay be given, the final result will’ not show 
that so much experienced labour "has been justified 
unless tile finishing is effected with greet care and 
in a proper manner. ' 

A number of* methods are applied by some coat- 
ftial^ers’of to-day which are considered to bp of a 
labour-sav^g nature ; for instance, the sewing of the 
side seams of a garment by inserting the two edges 
oi the side seams ^and a piece of tape under the cup 
of the machine', which is termed " taping ” a garment. , 
This, however, has the effect of twisting important 
seams with unsatijifactory results. 

Thiy will serve* as one demonstration of Vhat is 
sometimes considered a* " labopr-saving " device. It 
will, of course, save a little time, but to the cost of 
the garment's ultip^te appearance. ' 

In dealing fully with this question, let us consider 
what sliould happen to thf garment wh«i it. leaves 
t]^e cutter's hands.. 

It rests with thb finisher to sew tape flat round the 
edges of the under-sleeve, side seams, larm-holes, 
shoulcter seams and npck of th§ coat, as well as in 
other parts which fire li&ble to be twisted* in the hand- 
ling of the hrticle. The under-collar shoulfj plso be 
*t*aped. Th^ coat should then be to* the^ 

f « 
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ci^ter upon whom de’^olves the ’duty tacking the 
g»nnent into positiqn, after whi6h it is handed to the 
machinist to elo§e. The sleeveg should be pjaced m 
the proper, position by the cutter according to the 
particular figure that ^s })^ng fitted and then tac’^ef 
in a manner which will prevent the mactiinist fronv 
disarranging sdme* ^ • • • 

* These points may seem to most cutters to^be out 
of their particular ^sphere, but bearing in mind*that ' 
they are responsible foe the finished Article, some 
twenty minutes spent on the fixing *of a garment 
together in order to assure a perfect result should be 
well worth while. 

The coat at this stage has been closed and returned* 
to the cutter who should then either unddirtake the 
process of pressing hllnself, or hand it to the experi- 
enced presser. Again, the importance of pressing* 
cannot be too strongly emphasised. All seams should 
be well pressed down. The side seam* of the coat 
and those of the sleeves and armholes should be made, 
as flat *as possible. The collar, leather outVards, 
should then be placed across a*block, similar in shape, 
and the edge of the collar should receive the presser's 
special attention. 

Any additional softening that i^required should be 
• done this stagq and the* article handed back to be 
finished* with instrfletions which will vary according 
to the particular fur in quest jon. * * 

If the garment is a seal yusquash coat or a^mole 
coat, or consists of a fur wdiifth is rather^ thin and 
liable to tear,* a pieoe of very Wt rnaterial should be 
pl®)ed acnpss it and stitched jit close intervals. This, . 
yill prevent«the; leather from tearing if 4he garmeht * 
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is subjected) to any violent' movement whilst in 
wear. 

In the Gompletion of the . garmient the buttons 
should be fastened well down with a piece of some 
.^ul?stance» such as leather in order to prevent same 
being pulled out-. The collar, etc., should be can- 
yassed, sewn, and tacked at intervalo in' order that a flat 
surface^may be obtained. 

N» easing or pleating should be permitted in the 
collar of the coat. As has been previously mentioned, 
the collar beirig' such an important feature, it should 
be correctly fixed. 

»The seam jouiing the top and under collar together 
should be pulled under in order that it should not be 
seen in sfich an important part of the garment. 

In certain garments one may find it necessary to 
insert a rolled piece of wool in the edge of the coat, 
but this precaution will only apply to particular 
instances. 

, At this stage fihe coat should be complete except 
for thii lining, which there is no need to discuss, as 
all the principles affecting the. general appearance of 
a garment from the furrier’s point of view have already 
been fully dealt wi^a, and all points emphasised which 
go to the making or a perfect fitting coat. 

Finsshing of Small Furs 

e 

In j the finishing of m^s and ties, the’ important 
factor is the softness df the article on completion. 

In follc^ng up‘the processes to»which these article 
^re subject^, we find ^that when they ai»^ senao^ed 
frbm the naMing boaitl, it falls to tlje ctitter to best 
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clause and rid them of any hardness that they may 
have acquired during the process of work, after whjph 
^they should be evenfidior straightened ‘off. ^ Th^ fact 
that ^certaki^ skkis vary in size from the head to the 
rump should be takers ifa^p consideration,^ Snd in* .th® 
finishing of such articles allowances Should be made od 
the leather side f«r this difference. * In the fox, for 
example, i» orde:^ that J:he skin should appear straight 
on completion, it .will be found necessary to altow a 
little more width at th% level of tjie front paws*bn 
account of fhe extreme flatness which occurs at that 
part. 

If a straight cut were made without*?uch al^JwanCej 
being given the result would be that the skin would 
fall at that particular point, which is, of course, tc 
be avoided. If extreme wid^ is required in ar 
article it should be taped, but it ie advisable to us< 
•tape as rarely as possible, as the ehect of the over- 
sewing machine on the article tends d) twist same. 
Flat tape placed on by hand should be resorted to. 

Articles should be as soft as possible when conipleted, 
and in the better-class»furs demette should be u5ed. 

The aim of the worker in the finishing of smaJlei 
furs should always be to make 4lfem as soft to tht 
tquch as possible. 
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ADDENDUM 


CHAPTER' till ^ 

r 

IMITATION- FURS 

The writer of this‘ work has been specfcdly requested 
by the publishers to deal with the sfabject of imitaition 
furs. / * • , , / 

To' begin with, imitation furs must be divided into 
tw6’ classes, namely, cheap And common furs which 
are made up to imitate the superior ^iiality furs, 
and cloth, which is so treated as to closely resemble 

The writer feels that this article will prove of greater 
interest to the general buying public than to the 
actual worker, for it is obvious that none with experi- 
‘fence in the fur trade would for a moment be deceived 
by any imitation. Whilst on this subject, however, 
it does often occur that skins of certain types are 
■“ camouflaged " tij such a degree and resernble the 
‘ better-class furs to such an extent that they are 
even 'sold as the genuine article quite innocently. 
The writer wishes to mention an incident of this 
kind which occufrjd during his own experience. 
An Australian seal 5lyed coney passed through several 
hands and was sold as a seal musquash. The resem- 
bJance was so close and the imitation so perfect that 
had not the actual worker been able to distinguish 
between the real and the imitation article, it would 
have beeuc sold quite ipnocently as a seal musquash 
and not as,. a rabbit. ” An error '\)f,, judgment often 
jT'Ccurs as to the place of origin of a particular pkin, 
buyers often'^purchasing a skin which' is kupposed ttx 
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, emanate from one district whereas in reilitynt comes 
fiom another. instance, in such cases as fox, 
^specimens of Gray F(fx*and Kitt JFox hhvh §oine^imes 
such ^a closf resemblance to one another that only 
one experienced in tha i^^ldling of the ajjlfcle would; 
be able to disti^uish the difference *be^een the twcx* 
Various other* foxfcs £)f this colour have often been 

m i * 

substitute^ one ^r tha other. • % • 

In order to further enterprise in the fur trad8 one 
has to resort to dyeing,% topping and yfiier practices 
now in voguS, not of course for the purpose of deluding 
the public, but for the improvement of the cheaper 
furs and to make them resemble tRe better-cl&a 
varieties as far as possible. So far as the^ selling of 
one for the other to the general public is concerned, 
this is seldom done. Ifhe American weasel is, however, 
sometimes sold as ermine, whilst the^stfakhan is often* 
•put on the market as Persian. This usually is due 
to lack of judgment on the part of tRe seller. 

The fallowing are a few of the coi^moner furs^ which* 
are made up to resemble the jjetter-class skins.* The 
conunon hare is dyed till colours to imitate th^ fox ; 
marmot is dyed to resemble such furs as mink and 
sable ; whilst opossum is treated^ tn such a manner 
as* to resemble the skunk. The latter imitation *has 
rece^y been in use to a Very great* extent. Coneys 
are cfyeH and sheared to look like ^eal skins and seal 
musquash* is also used for thia purpose with excellent 
results. 

^With regajji to saWes whtejj* are .topped,* these are 
conadered to be qn^of the fines? imitation^. The only 
m^ltf)d. ^ determining if the^ skin is so lueated is to 
part the hairs, Vrhen it will be seen thJPt^there i| a 
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difference off colour between file various parts of -the ^ 
imderground of the pile. The topping of a sable, is 
usually(^ daik,‘ whilst half-wayj down ^ the depth of the 
hair one notices the natural pale ground which was 
.originall5^more or less the -skme colour as the surface 
'.before the topping was apphed. P^e squirrels are 
similarly treated, being blended to a 'dark shade of 

blue. , ■ . , , I 

Dingos or dog-skins, again, have been used t(^ 
ihiitate foxes, and in the «^od qualities are hardly'^ 
distinguishable from the Common Fox.* 

We now come to what we think may be termed 
^ eccentricities in furs. Rabbits are dyed and stencilled 
to* resemble leopards, tigers and civet cats^ whilst 
squirrels are topped to imitate chinchilla very satis- 
factorily. Canadian sables which are yellow in colour 
' are also topped.. This brings them to a dark shade 
and their similarity in appearance to the Russian 
sable is ver^ close. Grey foxes are very cleverly 
, treated by dyer^ and are made to look like silver 
foxes'.*^ 

Wfth regard to the second class of imitations referred 
to, cloth coats are got up to imitate furs such as 
natural musquash, -Persian, caracal and, lastly, pony. 
Although in the former cases one does’ not feel that 
very much harm is done to the legitimate trade, this, " 
is not so in the case of pony. In this instance, the 
imitation is usually so cleverly effected that only a 
critical eye would discover the counterfeit. 

At the. period when pony coats were, popular, apd 
the difference in apifearance beft-ween the real skin 
,and the cloth imitatiop very small in the«^« qf the 
general pubhc, the rteult was that i^Sie popularity qf 
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th® real pony skin suffered to a. very ^eaf extent. 
Iff spite of the fatt^ however, that the similarity 
between the two articfes was So extraordiaafry,* the 
imitation \vaut ndver sold, for the real articl^ 

In conclusion, the wAffir begs to poirsk out tiiaf* 
although the publishers, when requesting the inclusion’ 
tflls article, intefidSd’that it should act as a guide' 
in the disariminadon between the teal fur atid the 
imitation, the reader will understand /hat this^s 
essentially tlje knowledg# of the fufriea, and is only 
acquired by constant practice and gefferal experience 
in the trade itself. 

Finally, it may be said that furs are usually CQn-» 
sidered'good and classed amongst the first types, not 
only when they are scarce and difficult to obtain, but 
also if they possess a beautiful silky coat, in some cases ^ 
with a fine pile. In most cases, thd" general public is 
usually able to distinguish between the genuine article 
and the imitation when both are laid side by side and 
compared. 

» 

•Moths 

, The above-named little insects are truly a bane to 
the furrier. JMany beautiful pel^*in the raw ^nd 
many made-up garments have these pests desfroyed. 
Varjjjjfts^ anti-motif remedies are sold *to and used by 
the furrier, but none of them are altogether satisfac- 
tory. Camphor, cedar chips, tar paper, tobacco, and 
naphthalene are fairly effi^tive, but, in addition, 
ftMiS should be han<|[e3 and be*(/en freely. 

5pr huge quantities of pelts, however, cold storage 
undofibf531y solves the problefn. as moths*cannot five* 
ih the freezing^ fenperature there, maintained. 
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Moths' firstly devour the hair at the roots, and then 
proceed to perforate the leather, «r«iidering the skins 
useless. ' ' 

I ^ 

For private possessors of costly fms, the best plan 
& to carefully wrap the proeioas articles in paper and 
place them in a box with a close-fittihg lid which is 
rendered as airtight as possible by being pasted cSown. 
This procedure would, of course, be adopted during i 
the summer months when moths are chiefly prevalent ^ \ 

The Chinese are said to have a novel plan for insur- \ 
ing themselves against damage ,to their goods by 
n;ioths. Should a. merchant be in possession of a 
quantify of furs which may not be disposed of for 
some time, he places them with a pawnbroker who is 
under an obhgation to deliver th^m in perfect condition, 
thus relieving himselfc of the moth nuisance ! 


Fur Sewing Machines 

Some thirty years ago, the progress of work was 
considerably hindered . owing to the fact that articles 
had to be sewn by hand. The machines in vogue at 
this period (only few) were glove machines, which 
however were not*’ rigid enough to be used success- 
fully bn all classes of furs. It was about the ysear 
1880 that an ‘'American first ma^d a machine;, which 
had Avide possibilities. Germany also helped in the 
direction of producing machines which could satis- 
factbrily sew furs. Xhemse of machines at this period ' 
was not '.great. (Perfection had not yet been reac^^pd, 
and skins could not be wholly satisfactorily joined- 
, This cotintry then entered the market,' 'rf* machine 
bejng pai^erited some nineteen years ago. 1 hese machin«s 
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w^re produced here and gave pven grtater* promise. 
Ih the year 1901* at really satisfactory machine which 
■did the work well was fti vented *1^ the firm Allbook 
& Hashfiefci and patented. It was ’sold Jlmder^ the 
name of the • “ Succe*^ sewing machij^C Grater 
strides were ma^e, and in the year a silent high- 
^peftd machiiie wtiiCh "brought us ^ s.tep nearer to 
perfection* was produced. This machine did «fuch to 
persuade the general trade to adopt it in j)lace of hand- 
sewing, and, except foAa few excljx^e fir|ns, “lur 
machines are univ< 4 rsally used. Later jin, the demand of 
the fur trade necessitated fhe use ^ power machines, 
for until this period only treadle machines wore used* 
Our Ehglish manufacturers kept in line in^ producing 
high-speed machines f apable of being driven by motor. 
This has enabled the work tC 4 be carried out with 
greater speed in order to keep up with, the demand o’! 
'the times. It should still be borne in mind, however, 
that one is able to get, even to-day, a better result 
in certain types of finer furs tif the seeing is 
accomplished by hand. 
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f 

No. l.-^o dye the pelt .side of 'moles (alterna- 
tively to teatment by dy-^SsIf use aniline black and 
methylated spicils. To be applied /l^efore nailing, 
and allowed to, dry, thorouglily Hamf^ed and ^hep 
nailed! f ° 

f' 

No. 2. — Fpr obtaining lustre oniiutria skins. Sub’' 
phuric acid di’utetl 3 to 1 of water. Applied to the 
finished article ‘ vith a brush. 

J^o. 3. — Alteriiative rriethod to formula No. 2. 
Combination of vinegar, benzine and sawdust. Iron 
well on cogipletion with warm iron. The iron should 
be covered with brown paper. . 

No. 4. — ^To darken the ground of skunk skins, 
apply on the dealher side the following dye : 1 ot. 
of spirit blapk mixed with^ | gall, of methylated 
spirits. Allow the article to dry, re-damp and nail. 

* No. — ^To revi^’^e lustre in chinchilla that kas been 
‘ lost in the working, apply violet powder. 

No.*' 6. — ^Acetic acid applierf on the hair side of 
Persians restores lost lustre. In the event of no 
acetic acid being ‘ ^‘t hand, ordinary vjnegar is the 
next best substitute. *■ 

No. 7. — ^Boiled linseed applied* with a,. ' cnjsli 
the reverse way. of the hair, gives lustre to seal 
musquash skins. ' 
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